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Issue in Brief 






The practice of setting an arbitrary age limit for employment is anti- 
social and unsound, according to an article by the Secretary of Labor. 
Some plants class a worker as old at 50 years of age, and in some 
the age limit is even lower than 50. In occupations requiring youth- 
ful strength there may have been some justification for this practice 
in former years. Now, with industry highly mechanized, skill and 
experience are more valuable in a worker than brute strength. On 
the whole, a machine operator is probably better at 60 than at 20 


oh Be 
i A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the amounts actually 
received by seamen in accident settlements, in comparison with the 
amounts which would be payable under the provisions of the long- 
shoremen’s act, covered 1,195 cases and showed the following results: 
In the 899 cases not involving litigation, the average actual settle- 
ment was $262.47, as vanmugel with an average estimated settlement 
of $352.56 under the compensation act. In the 296 cases involving 
litigation, the average “‘gross’’ settlement: was $1,317.03, and the 
estimated average ‘“‘net”’ settlement $790.22, as compared with an 
average estimated settlement of $821.07 under the provisions of the 
compensation act. The usual legal fee was found to be 50 per cent 
(p. 6). 
rT he training of skilled mechanics for the building industry by means 
of apprenticeship, applying a strict construction to that term, is a lost 
art, to judge from the ndings of a recent investigation made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. However, the development of joint 
apprentice committees composed of employers and workers, cooper- 
ating with local school boards under the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act, is resulting in a system of training which is proving 
satisfactory in some cities. The bureau study covers 19 repre- 
sentative cities, in which trainees to the number of 12,100 are actu- 
ally indentured or are under some sort of contractual obligation to 
learn one of the building crafts. While the whole apprentice prob- 
lem is a local one and is handled locally, certain of the building 
trades have national programs for training workers which are of 
fairly wide application. Trades which have definite national pro- 
grams are, on the whole, making better progress locally than are 
those in which no organized effort is made to increase the supply of 
skilled workers (p. 15). 

A survey of wages and hours of labor in cotton compresses by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that in 1927 the average hourly 
earnings for male employees were 31.6 cents, and the average actual 
earnings per week were $15.70. The average full-time hours per 
week for males were 56.2 and average hours actually worked in one 
week, 49.6. Very few females are employed in the industry. The 
great majority of the employees were colored (p. 109). 
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The diagnosis of lead poisoning has in the past depended upon the 
resence of definite symptoms, with the result that poisoning fron 
ead and its compounds was generally well established before it wag 

detected. A new test, which shows the effects of lead absorptioy 
at an early stage, has been proposed by Dr. Carey P. McCord 
This test reveals the presence of immature red cells in the blood stream 
which, for persons exposed to the lead hazard, may be taken as ay 
index of lead poisoning or lead absorption. The results of the clinj. 
cal and laboratory studies with an account of the technique followed 
in making the blood counts are given in Bulletin No. 460 recently 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (p. 49). 

The output per man in blast furnaces in the United States increased 
from 25 tons vn 1850 to 1,257 tons in 1925, the increase being almost 
continuous, except for the years immediately affected by war con- 
ditions. During this period of 75 years the number of employees 
in the industry increased only 44 per cent, while the output increased 
more than 7,000 per cent (p. 29). 

Mechanical loading of bituminous coal in the mines of the United 
States 1s growing rapidly, according to a recent study by the United 
States Bureau of Mines summarized on page 33. It is estimated 
that the increase from 1925 to 1926 was approximately 60 per cent, 
and incomplete reports for 1927 indicate rapid progress 1n the installa- 
tion of machines. Although only 1.8 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of bituminous coal in the United States in 1926 was mechanically 
loaded, in some States a considerable part of the output was loaded 
by machine. Of the 17 States for which figures are presented sepa- 
rately, Wyoming led with 17.6 per cent of the total output loaded by 
machine, followed by Indiana with 9.3 per cent and Virginia with 
7.7 per cent, Kentucky showing the ienalions amount—0.3 per cent. 

An act extending workmen’s compensation to employees unthin the 
District of Columbia has been passed by Congress. It extends the 
provisions of the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation 
act, which allows a maximum of 6634 per cent of the wages as benefits, 
to employees in the District, and places the administration of the 
act under the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. 
The act will become effective July 1, 1928 (p. 72). : 

A series of lectures on the work of the New York State Departmen 
of Labor by Commissioner James A. Hamilton and his associates will 
be given ovine the summer sessions of this year at Columbia Un- 
versity, New York University, College of the City of New York, 
University of Rochester, and Syracuse University. The purpose o! 
these lectures is not only to describe the various activities of the labor 
department but to sen pe the fact that the department is intended 
to serve all classes of citizens in the State (p. 43). 

A review of the development of voluntary and compulsory sickness 
insurance schemes in various countries shows that compulsory systems 
are more generally found and are also more effective in safeguarding 
the workers than are the voluntary systems. A compulsory sicknes* 
insurance system for wage earners is in force in 24 countries. V olur- 
tary systems are found in 17 countries, although in only three of them 
is any considerable proportion of the workers insured in the funds 


(p. 77). 
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“Old Age’’ at Fifty ' 


By James J. Davis, Secretary or LaBor or THE UNITED STatTeEs 





OT long ago I was asked to address the Veteran Employees’ 
Association of the Westinghouse Co. in Pittsburgh. This 
is an organization composed of no fewer than 3,400 men 

and women who have served that enterprise for periods rangin 
from 20 to 40 years. So large a group of workers so long attached 
to a single place of employment is rare in a country as subject as 
ours to rapid movement and change. As I said in substance at 
the time, restless America is inclined to overlook the fact, that 
sometimes the lesson of the tree is not to be despised. After all, 
the surest and most rapid rise may come of taking root in a single 
spot and growing upon its advantages. 

The sight of so many workers who had followed this plan, and 
the policy of a company. glad to encourage them in it, naturally 
brought to mind the type of employer who has the opposite in- 
clination. It is true that many an erican employer can testify 
to the worker whom he has trained and fitted into his organiza- 
tion, often at considerable cost of patience, materials, and time, 
only to find that worker ready to leave him for any, or no, ap- 
parent reason. This other side of our restless ambition has long 
given industry one of its problems. Now we hear more and more 
of another problem; that of the worker whose employer is willing 
to release him, whatever his skill and value, for no other cause 
than that he has reached an age beyond which it is thought he is, 
or will be, useless. 

Often enough, in my own early days in the mill, I had seen this 
senseless practice, and often enough have seen it ever since. 
More than once, before the occasion in Pittsburgh, I had touched 
upon it. I knew it could be no novelty to many others. Sooner 
or later, it seemed to me, this habit of early discharge might 
become an issue in our industrial life. The time might arrive 
when it would have to be called to general attention. Already it 
had been referred to by several recent writers; with what effect I 
did not know. But the talk I gave to the Westinghouse veterans 
happened to be put on the air, and the response that has come 






















' Reprinted, with permission, from the North American Review, New York, May, 1923. 
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from those who heard it by radio, or read quotations in: the pregg 
has been astonishing. Evidently the topic is‘ alive and burning 
Employers as well as workers have written, some to express relief. 
and all approval, that the topic had been raised. This habit of 
arbitrary discharge at an arbitrary age has affected or arouse, jj 
seems, more people than I had supposed could be concerned. 

In my own early days at hand labor, and in industries suc!) ¢ 
the one in which TAvas employed—iron and steel—there may |ave 
been reason for discharge of the occasional man of 50. The handling 
of heavy masses of metal demanded bone and brawn, the heat 
of the furnace called for endurance, and the always ponderous 
and sometimes dangerous machines were admittedly safer in the 
hands of men who were younger and more alert. For some men 
of 50 these tasks and strains were too much. If only to prolong 


their usefulness in sonre other industry, it was wise and humane 
to release them from steel. 

In the case of the hardier specimens it was simply absurd to lose 
their hard-earned, valuable knowledge and skill merely because 
they had lived a certain number of years. Often the very labor 


which had taught them so much in mind had only toughened 
them physically. None knew this so well as such men them- 
selves, and they cheerfully, and invariably, lied about their years. 
Where men were afraid of the 50-year rule, there was never a man 
in the mill who would admit that he was more than 48. Many 
a good and stout worker, grown gray at the temples, was known 
to darken his hair with soot from the furnace. And many a man 
have I seen work on for years beyond the limit, without detection. 
If only to conceal his years he always strove to rival or outdo the 
younger men about him, and he often succeeded—to his own immense 
satisfaction, and to the amusement of others who were in the secret. 
Our very bosses, themselves risen from the ranks, knowing the 
worth of their men, and eager to keep them, gladly helped them 
along in this innocent deception of their employers. 

If in other industries, where the toil was lighter, this practice of 
arbitrary discharge was frequent, we heard little of it then. In 
these industries, also, there might have been then some excuse for 
the habit. In those times the man of 50 was more apt to be 50 
indeed. Not only did others regard him as old; he thought so hin- 
self. Every man who could afford it, the employer himself, looked 
forward to 50, or thereabouts, as the age when he planned to “retire.” 
The worker was expected to do the same, although the fact that he 
could hardly so well afford it was not altogether ignored. A sort 
of anesthetic ceremony would be thrown about his passing. A vold 
watch would be given him, a set of resolutions, and even a purse 
of money. Regrets were spoken, and by at least one person they 
were apt to be sincerely felt. The man who felt them was he who, 
along with the watch, had received his discharge. 

Now, it appears, this arbitrary discharge of the worker, regard: 
less of his fitness, at an age arbitrarily fixed, is becoming a gener! 
policy. The policy is spreading through the executive offices 0! 
business, as it spreads through factory and shop. The tendency !s 
to fix the age of retirement at a limit ever progressively lower. 3Y 
some employers it is placed as low as 40 years. It begins to be se! 
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ous and alarming. And observance of the practice reaches its peak 
in the very day when the reasons for it have virtually disappeared. 
Not only have the reasons for arbitrary discharge for age disap- 
peared, but their place has been taken by every gravest reason why 
employment should be made continuous and safe for the maximum 
puber of workers, regardless of age. 

Let me first go over the case against automatic discharge. The 
hastiest glance at the facts will disclose how needless it is. In the 
last 30 years, which is shorter than the period of my own working 
life, science has greatly extended the span of human existence. It 
has given to every individual the chance not only of a longer life 
but of one more vigorous and free from disabling disease. To the 
benefits of a better personal hygiene we have added a better phi- 
losophy of life. More active in body, we are also more active in 
mind, and the world we now live in obligingly supplies us with 
endless pursuits and interests to keep us physically and mentally 
young. Our whole attitude toward life has changed to keep us 
youthful in spirit. No one to-day feels old, or is old, at any age. 
' Indeed it is just this youthful. spirit of the times that partly 
accounts, 1 believe, for the current prejudice against the man of 
50. In our zeal to keep business and industry as youthful and 
vigorous as the spirit of the age, we have come to shy at the very 
suspicion of years. The younger industrial or business executive 
of to-day will smile if you remind him that Henry Dandolo, a 
Venetian, accounted the greatest sailor of his time, stormed Con- 
stantinople, an almost impossible feat, at the age of 95. You may 
point him to Gladstone, in his eighties a dominant figure in the 
world’s affairs. The list of achievements by men advanced in life 
extends to a day as late as the recent war. The younger man of 
of our time will answer that these belonged to another day; that 
the rigors of this one belong in the hands of those who alone can 
endure them. Cite the great and important work still being done 
by men in their eighties, or even beyond them, in the field of finance, 
in education, invention, the law, even in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. You will be told that these are exceptional men. 

Well, exceptional also is the worker of to-day who, at 50 or 40, 
is useless. The truth is that, exceptional instances apart, the em- 
ployer who fires a worker at such an age for being mentally or bodily 
“old” is contradicted by every mental and moral trend of the times. 

The facts against him are even stronger. The science, invention, 
and general progress that have given us new and more stimulating 
interests to quicken our lives and spirits have also lightened our 
physical tasks. Far from growing greater, the physical stresses and 
burdens of life are growing less, and our productive period is grow- 
ing longer. Within 30 years we have written a wholly new page 
in history, with our havik use of mechanical power, in the develop- 
ment of automatic and labor-saving machinery. One by one we have 
taken the age-old perils from the hands of men, the age-old burdens 
from their backs, and many of the petty strains from their minds. 
At the same time that we have lightened men’s labor and length- 
ened their period of production we have vastly increased their pro- 
ductive capacity, with the consequence that they are correspondingly 
more valuable to society and to themselves. 
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The progress made in steel alone, the industry I learned as a youth 
staggers me now as a man. Not long ago I was shown through 
modern steel-making plant, the final word of its kind. During iny 
day in the mills a neighbor of mine was one of those caught when 
ladle filled with white-hot metal spilled its contents over a group of 
men about it. There followed one of the strangest of burials. A 
huge hole was dug in the ground to receive that hideous octopus of 
metal, and a clergyman spoke his parting words to the ashes of half 
a dozen men invisibly caught within its folds. In my time it was 
no uncommon thing for living men, as well as red-hot iron, to be 
drawn through the rolls. To this day my own arms and legs bear the 
sears of the burns that I received. Now, thank God, these things 
arerare. In the plant that I inspected great cranes, rolls, conveyers, 
and many other mechanical marvels for the making and handling 
of steel do almost humanly skillful things, lift more than humanly 

ssible weights, and all at the touch of a lever, an electric button. 

hey gave me the vision of a day when the bulk of men’s work may 
well be done at the touch of a button. Danger, discomfort, back- 
breaking, heartbreaking labor, all are going in steel. Machinery does 
it, does more of it, and does it in the main with greater precision. 

What is true of steel has happened in nearly every other industry. 
One after the other, automatic machinery has invaded them; even 
those, like the blowing of glass, where human skill had been thought, 
for ages, irreplaceable. 

In fact, I believe this zeal for machinery of ever new and more 
productive power, this quest of mass production in ever greater mass 
and at ever greater speed, is another cause for the growing prejudice 
against the older worker. The typical American manufacturer is 
proud of his courage in scrapping expensive equipment to-day, if 
to-morrow hands him machines of still more speed and productive 
power; and from pride in his courage to scrap his machines he has 
passed to a mistaken pride in his courage in scrapping men. He 
shuts his eyes to a rather important difference between a machine 
andaman. All machines wear out, and so do some men and women; 
the rest grow better, in skill and experience. They make this gain, 
moreover, at a time when bodily strength, and skill itself, are less 

uired. Indeed, alarming as is this growing prejudice against the 
older worker, I grow to be more concerned for all workers for another 
reason. Automatic machinery tends to place before the average 
employer a wholly new temptation. With machinery performing 
ever more work, and exacting ever less from the human hand, my 
fear is that wages may be slashed accordingly. This, however, 1s 
the subject of another discussion. Here is the point immediately 
pertinent to this one. 

With the infinite number of our industrial operations coming to 
be done by machinery ever more automatic and easier for human 
hands to run, the reasons for firing the older workers fade to almost 
nothing. Where machines do so much and the worker so little, the 
worker of 60 becomes as able as the one of 20, with the added value 
of a tendency to stick to the job. In comment on my speech to the 
Westinghouse veterans, ‘‘F. P. A.’ remarked, in his column in the 
World, that faithfulness in a worker of 60 might have its explana- 
tion; he stuck to his job for having nowhere else to go. Whatever 
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the reason, the older worker sticks. One by one, it seems to me, the 
economic props can be knocked from under this practice of scrapping 
workers at any such age as 40 or 50. And minus the props, the 
practice stands forth for what it is, hardly more than a habit of 
thought, a fashion. 

On the other hand, facts of the gravest importance are behind the 
case for safe and continuous employment, especially of those whom 
it now is the fashion to discharge. The case can be argued without 
the strongest plea of all, the plea of humanitarianism. Nothing but 
simple business principle is needed to give overwhelming force to 
the argument for undisturbed employment. And the facts and the 
principle can be stated briefly enough. 

As this is written the country has on its hands an unemploy- 
ment problem that disquiets those who know its proportions, and 
baffles those who seek its source. With the pace of our business 
life only a little slackened from what it was a year ago, we never- 
theless have unemployment, and I should rather draw any other 
conclusion than the one which this contrast forces upon me. No 
one can be certain, but I fear that a considerable number of the people 
at present out of work represent a part of the labor ‘“‘saved”’ by some 
of this modern labor-saving machinery. I referred above to the glass 
industry as recently having come under machine production at last. 
In that industry 700 men were formerly employed in blowing the 
number of five-gallon glass carboys needed to supply the nation’s 
demand. Now all the carboys the country can use are supplied by 
a single machine which requires the attention of a handful of men. 
This may be an extreme instance of what occurs when machines step 
into the work of men, but it serves to indicate a process that is going 
on in industry as a whole. 

Are labor-Saving mechanisms displacing workers more rapidly than 
we can absorb them in other pursuits? A year ago the danger in 
this high-speed production on which our prosperity rests was that 
it might turn ra create, also, a certain amount of poverty, in a class 
of the permanently unemployed. To-day I fear we find that danger 
a little nearer at hand, and a remedy only advisable a year ago may 
soon become imperative. One remedy is, of course, the develop- 
ment of new popular demands, and the creation of new industries to 
meet them. his, too, is the subject of another discussion, but again 
it supplies an immediate point to this one. 

The point is simple. During the best of times we always have a 
certain amount of unemployment. Naturally, it is aggravated in 
periods of depression. At the present time we have the phenomenon 
of comparatively good times, and disquieting unemployment, in 
combination. If, now, to an unemployment situation brought about 
by economic forces beyond control, the American employer, through 
whim alone, is to add a further unemployment by senseless discharge 
of his older workers, we shortly raust have on our hands a state of 
affairs that may cost us much and give us the gravest concern. 

The truth is, it is impossible to exaggerate the business risk in 
widespread unemployment. Discharge of a single worker is not 
the simple matter it appears to be. To the man discharged it may 
mean to be deprived oP his means of subsistence. That is serious 
enough, but we forget what it costs the rest of us. Not a man can 
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lose his job but we all lose something. The man discharged ceases 
to produce, and he also ceases to consume. He adds nothing to t\). 
wealth of us all, he takes from the business of all when he ceases to 
be a buyer. The loss of a single producer and buyer might never | 
noticed. Multiply by several millions, and the effect will be felt }y 
the whole of business. | 

The same thing happens on any serious and widespread reduction 
in wages. Those who complain at the scale of wages, or who dis- 
charge their workers without a thought, forget that our prosperity 
derives from this home market of ours, and that in that market the 
millions of wage earners are by far the richest and freest buyers. 
Good wages for the worker are thus good business for us all, whereas 
we all suffer if any considerable number of workers suffer the loss of 
their jobs. It is hardly a paradox to say that the employer who fires 
his men for age is taxing himself for his youth, and in terms of hard 
financial losses. 

There is the simple business principle, and these are the facts that 
need to be pondered by all employers who object to age in their 
workers, in a day when physical strength no longer counts. 

I believe the humane employer needs only to think of these things 
to abandon the practice. I have said this practice of discharging 
workers for age is not a novelty; this popular resentment toward it is. 
I believe that if ever this public resentment reaches any volume, and 
acquires a voice, the custom is doomed to the extinction that it 
deserves. In the face of a public sufficiently aroused against it, the 
enlightened employer will abandon the practice of his own accord. 
The other kind will be driven from it. 
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Settlements for Accidents to American Seamen 


ARITIME law has long provided that a seaman! who is injured 
MI on duty or who becomes ill while on duty shall be entitled 
to maintenance and cure and to wages to the end of the 
voyage. Aside from these legal provisions, whatever compensation 
for accident he may receive is obtained through agreement with his 
employer or through court action. 

When the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation bill 
was introduced in Congress in 1926 it included seamen as well 1s 
the designated maritime workers, but before passage the provision 
relating to seamen was eliminated. The contention was made dur- 
ing the hearings on the bill that the rights of seamen were adequately 
protected under maritime law, which secured not only a continuation 
of wages and maintenance and ‘‘cure’’ in the sense of necessary tre: t- 
ment and reasonable care but also the right to prosecute for indem- 


nity if the ship is liable for the accident through unseaworthiness or 
negligence. 





1 Section 4612 of the Revised Statutes defines master,seaman, vessel, and owner as follows: ‘‘In the :0n- 
struction of this title, every person having command of any vessel belonging to any citizen of the U» \« 
States shall be deemed the ‘master’ thereof; and ovary, Dereen (apprentices excepted) who shai! | 
employed to serve in any capacity on board the same shall be deemed and taken to be a ‘seaman’; anc | 
term ‘vessel’ shall be understood to comprehend every descri of vessel ~ ee on any ses | 
channel, lake or river, to which the ot pet er of this title may applicable, and the term ‘owner’ s)\!! 


———s and understood to comprehend a!) the-severa} persons, if more than ore, to whom the vesse! s! 1!) 
ong.” 
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SETTLEMENTS FOR ACCIDENTS TO AMERICAN SEAMEN 7 


That contention raised the question of how injured seamen actually 
fare under existing law. Discussions and hearings following the 
introduction of compensation legislation for maritime workers devel- 
oped the fact that there was a remarkable absence of information 
revarding accidents to workers of that class. This condition was 
also brought out in a speech before the marine section of the National 
Safety Council at Chicago in September, 1927, by Capt. Irving L. 
Evans, urging shipowners to keep complete records, during which 
he said: 


The marine industry is seriously handicapped in that there is no central source 
of information, reliable or otherwise, showing even approximately the number 


of deaths and permanent personal injuries, to say nothing of accidents of a less 
serious nature occurring aboard ship. * * * 


The shipowner has complete information or ‘‘statistics,’’ as to the methods 
and sourees of obtaining cargo and passengers to carry and thereby earn revenue. 
If they are to compete successfully with foreign-flag vessels they must look not 
only to increasing the tonnage to be carried in American bottoms but also to the 
reduction of overhead and operating expenses. This can be done, to some ex- 
tent at least, by wise and intelligent handling of the information constantly pass- 
ing through the office of every shipowner. It is in the form of reports of acci- 
dents, damage, and loss, also the payment of many claims. 

Complete information covering accidents and claims will not only enable the 
shipowners to reduce the number of accidents and claims, and thereby save 
through a reduction in the total amount paid for claims, insurance premiums, or 
assessments under compensation laws, but will place them in a position to deal 
successfully and intelligently with proposed legislation, whether favorable. or 


adverse. 

In view of the lack of data the Bureau of Labor Statistics under- 
took a study to determine the actual status of seamen with regard 
to injuries and recovery therefor. Its study covered three poimts: 
(1) The physical injury, (2) the compensation received therefor 
through personal settlement or court action, and (3) an estimate of 
the compensation which would have been payable if the injured 
seamen had been covered by compensation legislation similar to that 
enacted by Congress in 1927 for longshoremen and harbor workers. 
Accident rates and insurance rates were not included in the study.’ 

Data were completed for 1,195 cases, of which 899 were direct set- 
tlements and 296 involved legal representatives for the seamen and 
the consequent payment of legal fees. 

[It was found that the average settlement in the 899 cases not 
involving legal fees was $262.47 per case as compared with the average 
estimated settlementof $352.56 under the adaptation of the provisions 
of the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act employed 
in this study. : 

In the 296 cases involving legal fees the amount of the settlement 
included the amount paid by the seaman as legal fees. Such informa- 
tion as could be obtamed indicated that the cases were taken by the 
attorney on a contingent fee. This was stipulated as one-half or 
more than one-half of the amount recovered in 87 per cent of the 
62 cases in which the fee was learned. The average of the gross 
amounts paid by the msurance or shipping company in the 296 
cases was $1,317.03 per case. Assuming that the legal fees in these 
cases were as low as 40 per cent of the settlement, the average net 
amount received by the seaman would have been $790.22 as com- 





? The report in full will be published later in bulletin ferm. 
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8 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


pared with the average estimated settlement of $821.07 under tho 
assumed conditions of this study. 


Scope of Study 


HE bureau’s study covered all claims settled in the 1926 business 
year by the more important shipping companies and marine 
underwriters in the New York City area, for which the bureau 
was able to obtain sufficient information concerning disability and 
settlement to make a comparison with the provisions of the long- 
shoremen’s compensation act. The 1,195 cases shown are represent- 
ative of settlements consummated in one year for injury to all classes 
of American seamen (except those on the Great Lakes), even though 
some of the injuries occurred one, two, or even five years prior to 
settlement. 

The initial information obtained from the company records of 
claims closed was supplemented by data gathered from other sources, 
No data were collected as to the number of ships operating, the number 
of seamen employed, or the number of accidents occurring to seamen. 
Further, the bureau made no attempt to determine how often injuries 
result in a claim, or how many injuries there were for which no 
claim was made but which were deserving of recompense. ‘There 
were a considerable number of injuries for which seamen would have 
been recompensed had claims been filed. This indicates a lack of 
knowledge on the part of seamen as to their rights when injured, 


or a feeling of the futility of trying to prosecute a claim because of 
inexperience in these matters. 


Hypothetic Application of Compensation Law 


N ESTIMATE was also made of the total amount which would 
probably have been recovered had the same accident cases been 
adjudicated according to the provisions of a compensation law such as 
the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act, retaining, 
however, the seaman’s present right to maintenance and cure, and 
— to the end of the voyage. 
he longshoremen’s act was made the basis of comparison because 
the original bill (S. 3170) included seamen and hence is suppositionally 
the kind of instrument which would cover seamen if they were made 
subject to such legislation; and, moreover, because longshoremen and 
seamen often work side by side, and in some cases ogra and 
seamen are injured in the same ‘accident. 

In estimating the probable amount payable to seamen under 4 
compensation law, the compensation allowed longshoremen for com- 
parable disabilities was applied, as nearly as practicable, to each of 
the 1,195 cases of injured seamen. 


Comparative Summary 


“TABLE 1 shows averages for all cases studied (ineluding 29 cases in 

which the injury was not followed by an incapacitating disability) 
as well as for those cases in which the injury was followed by disability 
as defined by the longshoremen’s compensation act, viz, “incapacity 
because of injury to earn the wages which the employee was re 
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about the head and face. 





TasLE 1.-AVERAGE AMOUNTS PAID TO INJURED SEAMEN 
AMOUNTS PAYABLE UNDER ADAPTATION OF LONGSHOREMEN’S ACT, AND 
AVERAGE DAYS OF TOTAL DISABILITY, BY METHOD OF SETTLEMENT 





SETTLEMENTS, FOR ACCIDENTS TO AMERICAN SEAMEN 


ceiving at the time of the injury in the same or any other employ- 

Another subdivision is made of the latter class for those 
cases in which the disability continued beyond the duration of the 
seaman’s contract (articles). 

The cases in each division are classified according to whether or 
not their settlement involved the payment of legal fees. 

Of the 29 cases included in the first division which were followed 
by no technical disability, the injuries in 14 were not severe enough 
for the seaman to leave his duties except for first-aid treatment; 8 
caused the seaman to be relieved from duty for a short time as, for 
example, the remainder of the watch; and 7 of the injuries were more 
severe, but because of the nature of their duties the seamen were able 
In one instance a radio operator sprained 
his knee, while in another a second.engineer was bruised and scalded 
None of these cases would have received 
any consideration under a compensation law because there was no 
incapacity to earn wages. 


AND ESTIMATED 
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Method of settling cases 


All cases studied ! 
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Settled by personal agree- 
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Cases involving no legal fees 
874) $269. 81| $351.29, 49.4] 856 en side 712} $305. 27| $410.13 
25 6.02} 396.94, 41.8) 25 6.02} 396.94 21 6.85) 461.96 
899] 262. 47 352. 6 49.1) 881) 265.41 350. 76 738 206. 72 411. 62 
Cases involving legal fees 
80) 2 $507. 40| $497.90, 86.5)| 78] 9$518. 49] $510.66. 70 ge 4 $564. 62 
182|? 1,169. 29| 844.01| 86.0)|  173|? 1,222.90] 887.92| 148)? 1,390. 05/1, 027. 48 
34)? 4,012. 89]1, 458. 69| 144.9], 34/2 4,012. 89/1, 458.69] 28/2 4,745. 09/1, 753. 56 
296)? 1,317.03] 821.07) 92.9]| 285)? 1,362.95) 852.76) 246)? 1,537. 30| 978. 41 
1, 195} * 523, 69| 468.61) 60.0)| 1,166] * 533.68} 480.26] 979, * 608.45] 554.04 3 




















by the seamen. 


‘ Including 29 in which a settlement was made for injury which caused no disability. 


, ' Gross amount; includes seaman’s net recovery and all fees charged by his attorney. See Tables 2 and 
3, page 13 for details of fees charged in some cases. 


* Includes ‘‘gross amounts” of settlements in 296 cases involving legal fees. 


Cases involving no legal fees—In the cases involving no legal fees 
the amounts shown as actually paid are the net amounts received 
The 874 cases settled by personal agreement include 
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all cases settled by agreement between the seamen and a claim 
adjuster for the shipping company or the underwriter, a comparatively 
small number referred by mutua! agreement to the United S:.:- 
Compensation Commission for adjudication, and a few cases in \ 
the seaman retained an attorney but later personally made a set! 
ment with the claim adjuster without the knowledge of the attorjey. 
The actual average net settlement in these:874 cases was $26').8). 
Under the adaptation of the longshoremen’s law as made in this 
study the average estimated settlement would have been $351.29. 
or $81.48 more than the seamen actually received. . 

The 25 cases in which no claim was filed are those in which the 
seamen were disabled and would have been entitled to compensa- 
tion under the adaptation of the longshoremen’s law, or to waves 
and maintenance under their maritime rights had they presented : 
claims. The wages paid to the seaman when put ashore constituted 
the only settlement in any of these cases. In three cases there were 
no wages due, as the accident occurred just at the end of the voyage. 
In one other case no part of the wages due under this right was paid 
because the seaman was put ashore when his incapacity began and 
was never heard from in regard to a settlement. In 10 cases the 
seaman remained aboard and was paid wages up to the time of 
expiration of his articles. The other 11 seamen were put ashore 
before the end of the voyage and were paid at that time. They did 
not receive the additional wages to which they were entitled, in most 
cases probably because they took no steps to recover such wages. 
The average actual net payment to the seamen in these cases alter 
being injured was $6.02, while the probable recovery under the 
compensation act would have averaged $396.94. 

It is noted that the period of total disability in the cases settled 
by personal agreement averaged 49.4 days, while in the cases for 
which no claim was filed total disability lasted 41.8 days. The aver- 
age probable recovery under the compensation act for these two 
groups of cases wend: have been $351.29 and $396.94, respectively. 
The latter average is considerably higher than the former because 
the latter group includes one case of arm dismemberment and two 
cases of finger amputation in which the computed compensation is 
based on the permanent partial disability schedule in the long- 
shoremen’s law, which provides a much longer period of payment 
than the actual total days of disability. After having received /10s- 
pital treatment, the seaman whose arm was dismembered was deported 
and no action was taken to recover for the injury. Three per cent 
of all cases settled by personal agreement involved amputation and 
dismemberment, while 12 per cent of the cases in which no claim was 
filed were injuries of this type. 

The average net settlement per case for both groups combined 
was $262.47, while the probable recovery under a law similar to the 
longshoremen’s act would have been $352.56, or $90.09 more per cuse. 

Cases involving legal fees —In these cases the bureau secured ata 
regarding the amount of the settlement as paid by the shipowner or 
the underwriter, but except for a comparatively few cases the amount 
which the seaman actually received could not be ascertained. I! 
of the amounts shown as settlements in these cases include the 
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SETTLEMENTS FOR ACCIDENTS TO AMERICAN SEAMEN 11 
amounts later paid by the seaman in legal fees, but do not include 
court costs. 

Information as to the amounts of such fees was extremely difficult 
to obtain. The amount of the legal fee has been verified in 22 cases. 
In 12 of these the fee formed 50 per cent of the amount recovered, 
in 3, 40 per cent, and in the other 7 cases 60, 53, 43, 39, 29, 27, 
and 25 per cent, respectively. The simple average of attorney charges 
in the 22 cases is a little over 45 per cent. 

The average actual ‘gross’? settlement per case in the cases 
involving legal fees was $1,317.03, as compared with a probable 
“net’’ settlement of $821.07 under the longshoremen’s act. Esti- 
mating the average fees charged by the attorney in such cases at 40 
per cent of the amount of the settlement, the “‘net’’ amount received 
by the seaman would have averaged $790.22 per case, or $30.85 less 
than he would have received under the adaptation of the longshore- 
men’s act. If the lawyer’s fees had averaged as much as 50 per cent: 
of the amount of the settlement, the average net amount received 
by the seaman would have been $658.52, or $162.55 less per case than 
the estimate under the compensation law. 

In the 80 cases settled by agreement between a claim adjuster and 
an attorney acting for the seaman the average gross amount actually 
paid per case was $507.40, while the estimated recovery under the 
longshoremen’s act would be $497.90, or 98.1 per cent of the former 
amount. 

In the 182 cases settled by compromise between the attorneys of the 
two parties after legal action to recover damages for injury had been 
commenced, the settlements shown include the legal fees. The settle- 
ments in these cases averaged $1,169.29, while the probable settle- 
ment under the act would have been $844.01, or 72.2 per cent of the 
actual settlement. : | 

The majority of the 34 cases prosecuted to judgment were tried 
before a jury, but in afew instances the trial by jury was waived and 
the settlement was the result of the court’s judgment. The average 
actual gross settlement in these 34 cases was $4,012.89, while the 
probable settlement under adaptation of the act would have been 
$1,458.69. In 1 of these cases the verdict was for $34,000; in 8 cases 
the verdicts ranged from $7,500 to $14,700; in 1 case the verdict 
was for $5,000; and in 15 the verdict ranged from $130 to $2,500. In 
9 cases the court’s decision was adverse to the seaman, although in 
each case there was actual disability arising “‘out of and in course of 
the employment,’’ and settlement with the seaman to the extent of 
wages and maintenance would have been made had he chosen to keep 
his case out of court. In 4 of the 9 cases the seaman began legal 
action because he thought the ship could be proved liable, but in each 
case he failed to prove liability and the case was dismissed. In 3 
cases action was started, but when the case came to trial the plaintiff 
failed to appear and the case was dismissed. In 1 the seaman sued 
the wrong party, and in the ninth case the statute of limitations 
barred the seaman from proceeding with his case. The high verdicts 
frst mentioned were what might be termed “sympathy verdicts.”’ 

The reason for the differences in the ratios between the estimated 
settlement and the average length of the disability shown for the 
three groups of cases in which legal fees were involved is the difference 
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in the nature of the cases included in the different groups. The 
ratios are, respectively, an estimated settlement of $497.40, based op 
86.5 days’ average disability; $844.01, based on 86 days’ average 
disability; and $1,458.69, based on 144.9 days’ average disability 
One per cent of the cases closed by settlement with the attorneys 
per cent of the cases settled by compromise, and 12 per cent of the 
cases settled by jury or judge were dismemberments or amputations, 
For such permanent partial disabilities the longshoremen’s |ay 
provides a schedule specifying the number of weeks’ compensation 
to be paid and this schedule raises the basic period for which comp. 
pensation was computed far above the actual period of disability. 

All cases studied.—The average settlement for all cases studied was 
$523.69. Assuming that legal fees in the 296 cases in which an attor. 
ney was engaged averaged as low as 40 per cent of the settlement in 
each case, and basing a grand average for all cases on this assumption, 
the actual net recovery by the seaman in each case would have aver. 
aged $393.19. This average is $75.42, or 16.1 per cent less than the 
amount ($468.61) which would probably have been recovered under 
the longshoremen’s act, as adapted. If the legal fee in the 296 cases 
had averaged as much as 50 per cent the seamen would have 
recovered an average of $360.57, which is $108.04, or 23.1 per cent, 
less than the probable recovery under the longshoremen’s act. 


Legal Fees 


JN FORMATION as to legal fees charged in a number of cases in 

the study was obtained from legal documents, depositions, reports, 
attorneys, and also directly from the seamen themselves, through 
the cooperation of the Seaman’s Church Institute, New York City. 
Such information indicates that the legal fees charged are almost 
without exception contingent upon recovery and in most cases are 
specified as 50 per cent of the settlement, although an occasional 
case may specify as low as 25 per cent. A very few minor cases are 
handled by representatives of charitable organizations for a small 
fee, usually not exceeding 10 per cent. 

Table 2 shows detailed figures for 22 cases in which the amounts 
of the fees collected were verified. In reference to case No. 182 for 
which data are shown in the table, it is necessary to point out that 
the contract of retainer specified that the fee would be 50 per cent of 
the settlement. The suit was brought through a representative of 
the seaman’s widow, the widow at the time being a nonresident alien. 
The attorney in the case, after collecting 50 per cent of the settle- 
ment, also collected the sum of $594.94 to cover ‘‘expenses’”’ said to 
have been incurred in the prosecution of the case. The fees shown 
in the table do not cover any of the legitimate fees, court cost, or 
other expense items usually incurred in the trial of such cases, and all 
such charges have been eliminated from any of the figures shown 4s 
settlements in this study. 
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TasLE 2-—-NET AMOUNT RECEIVED BY SEAMAN OR BENEFICIARY IN 22 CASES 
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1 $594.94 was collected by the atturney to cover “‘expenses’’ said to have been incurred in prosecuting the 
case. 


Table 3 below shows for 40 cases the amount of the fee specified in 
the contract of retainer in each case, but the net recovery by the 
seamen could not be obtained. Some of the cases may be similar 
to case No. 182 shown above. 


TABLE 3.—AMOUNT OF FEE SPECIFIED BY CONTRACT OF RETAINER IN 40 CASES 
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One form of retainer contract used by attorneys in procurin 
injured seamen as clients specifies that the fee shall be “Fifty (50) 
per cent of any sum recovered by way of settlement, verdict, or ot her- 
wise.” Another form peculiarly reads: “I (the seaman) am to re. 
ceive ———— of any verdict or settlement and that the said (attorney 
or attorneys) are to receive the other half thereof, together wt), 
taxable costs.”” <A third form often used is somewhat more flexible 
and provides “Said attorney to receive a reasonable percentage of the 
net recovery, his fee to be contingent upon recovery.” 

Table 4 shows the average period of total disability, of treatment, 
and of convalescence; the period for which the seamen were entitled 
to wages, the amounts of wages and maintenance to which entitled 
and the amounts actually paid, as well as the estimated recovery 
under the adaptation of the longshoremen’s act. The table also 
shows the number of cases in which the separate items were involved. 
For example, of the cases settled by personal agreement, the days of 
treatment on ship, in the 555 cases in which such treatment was 
given, averaged 9.9 days per case. Based on the whole number of 
cases (874) settled by personal agreement, this average was 6.3 days. 


TABLE 4.—ACCIDENTS TO SEAMEN OF UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE, SUM. 
MARIZED BY METHOD OF SETTLEMENT 








Cases involving no . : , 
legal fees g Cases involving legal fees 





Agree-| a | 
— ~ 4 Jury or 
y at- : judge 
torney mised 





80) 182 








Total disability: 
Cases involving 77 
Average days per case having - - _- + . . 89. 8 
Average days, all cases 5 
Treatment: 
Cases receiving— 
On ship 
As inpatient 
As outpatient 
Average days per case recei ving— 
On ship 
As inpatient 
As outpatient 
Average days, all cases— 
On ship 
As inpatient 
As outpatient 
Convalescence: 
Cases involving 
Average days per case having - -.-. 
Average days, all cases 
Wages: 
Period to which entitled— 
Cases involved_---.-.......-.. 
Average days per case in- 
volved 
Average days, all cases 
Amount payable— 
Cases involved 
Average per case involved___. 
Average, all cases. _........-.. 
Maintenance: 
Period to which entitled— 
Cases involved ll 750 
Average days per case in- 
volved ¥ 20.4 30.0 64. 6 65. 7 61.9 
Average days, all cases , 9.0; 25.0) 40. 5) 34. 8 40. 8} 


1 Cases in which injured seamen were paid wages when put ashore and made no further claim, | 
would have been entitled to compensation under the adaptation of the longsheremen’s act. 
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pte 4. -ACCIDENTS TO SEAMEN OF UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE, SUM- 
: MARIZED BY METHOD OF SETTLEMENT—Continued 
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C eae —— ” Cases involving legal fees 
™ F Both 
Item er- gree- types 
No Com- 
= claim | Total by at- pro- spd Sed Total of cases 
ment filed torney mised 
Mainten ince—Continued. 
~ Amount payable— 
CaseS involved__............. 739 11 750 63 114 18 195 945 
\ verage per case involved ___-_| $70.71) $47.41) $70. 36)$119.15| $139.55} $136.06) $132. 64) $83. 21 
\ verage, all cases__._.......-- $59.78} $20. 86) $58.70) $93.83) $87. 41 $72.03} $87.38) $65.80 
Period from injury to settlement: 
Cases involwed_...-.......-..--.- 866 11 877 80 177 31 288}. 1,165 
Average days per case involved__.| 86.4 12.2} 85.5) 236.1 652.1 801. 5 552.7} 201.0 
Average days, all cases__......--- 85. 6 5.4 83.4) 236.1 634. 2, 730. 7 537.7) 195.9 
Amount actually paid as— 
Wages— 
Cases involved. ...........-.- 781 21 802 67 144 30 241; 1,043 
\verage per case involved____| $29.85) $7. 17| $29. 26) $23.22) $24.08 $36.39) $25.37) $28.34 
\ verage, all cases__.....--..- $26.65! $6.02) $26.08|°$19.45) $19.05 $32.11; $20. 66) $24.74 
Maintenance— 
Cases involved_.............- 620)........ 620 14 21 1 36 656 
\ verage per case involved__._| $51. 24)....__.- $51. 24/$151. 61) $160. 00 $20.00} $152. 85) $56. 81 
Average, all cases_.......--.- $36. 87j-<...... $35. 36| $26. 53 $18. 46 $0. 59 $18. 59} $31. 20 
Other settlement— 
Cases involved__..........--.- (a 749 75 “177 25 277| + 1,026 
Average per case involved. _|$241. 30|_..-.__- $241. 30|$492. 18/$1, 163. 75| $5, 413. 05/$1, 365. 431$544. 79 
\ verage, all cases. .......---- 1$206. 79} .......- $201. 04/$461. 42/$1, 131. 78) $3, 980. 19)$1, 277. 78/$467. 74 
Total— 
Cases involved_.............- 872 21 893 80 182 31 293) 1, 186 
\ verage per case involved ____|$270. 43} $7. 17|$264. 24/$507. 40/$1, 169. 29) $4, 401. 23/$1, 330. 52/$527. 66 
A verage, all cases. _......_.-- '$269.81; $6. 02|$262. 47/$507. 40/$1, 169. 29) $4, 012. 89/$1, 317. 03/$523. 69 
Probable recovery under compensa- 
tion act: 
Cases iS Was icine ia ad 856 25 881 78 173 34 285; 1, 166 
Average per case involved___..__- $358. 67| $396. 94|$35y. 76/$510. 66) $887.92) $1,458.69) $852. 76/$480. 26 
Average, all cases— 
ANNU sc ee cee $351. 29] $396. 94'$352. 56'$497. 90) $844.01) $1,458.69) $821. 07|$468. 61 
Compared with actual re- 
covery (4th fig. line above)_| 9$81.48}?$390. 92,2$90. 09) # $9. 50) * $325. 28] * $2,552.19] 4 $495. 72) 3 $55.08 
eriod used in computation of com- ’ 
pensation: 
Cases inwokwetl< oo. 3 ko. ak 699 21 720 68 137 25 230 950 
Average days per caseinvolved__.| 70.7; 152.0) 73.1) 140.5 201.6 472.3 218.0). 106.9 
Average days, allcases .....-..... 56. 5 127.7; 58.5) 119.4 151.8 347.3 165.5). 85.0 











2 Greater. 3 Less. 


Apprenticeship in Building Construction 


HE Bureau of Labor. Statistics has made an investigation in 19 
cities to determine to what extent apprenticeship is a factor 
in the building industry, and what effect the growing agitation 

ra revival of the apprentice system is having. The full results of 
he study have just been published in bulletin form (No. 459). 
The bureau limited its study to actual apprenticeship, that is, actual 
ontract, Or some equivalent obligation extending over a stipulated 
riod of years, by which a boy is to learn and his employer is to 
ach one of the building crafts. 

The accompanying table shows the crafts and the cities covered in 
he investigation, and the number of apprentices formally indentured, 
gistered with the unions, or bound in some manner, for each city 
id each craft. Charleston, S. C., in which actual apprenticeship 
oes not exist, is not included in the table. The letter E signifies 
hat evening-school work is provided and, theoretically at least, 
quired. The letters PT mean that part-time school training is an 
htegral part of the apprenticeship. ‘The expression “part time”’ in 
lcases signifies compulsory day-school work on paid-for time. 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN BUILDING CONSTRUC'}ION 17 


The primary purpose of the investigation was to find out what 
is the present trend in producing new mechanics for the building 
industry, What machinery for training apprentices exists, and how 
it funetions. Systematic school training was encountered in several 
localities, but the bureau did not attempt a detailed study of school 
work. 

The apprentice problem is a local one, and the methods of meet- 
ing it vary widely not only as between cities but also as between 
different crafts in the same city. Even in cities where the problem 
is treated from the standpoint of the industry as a whole, as in 
Cleveland, certain crafts in the industry may be acting independ- 
ently of the general plan or may be doing nothing whatever. Any 
attempt to generalize must be complicated with exceptions and 
variations. Kach city covered in the bureau’s survey has its own 
problems and its own ways of meeting them, or, perhaps, of letting 
them alone, and is therefore treated separately in the bulletin. 


Organized Systems in Operation 


\WHILE apprenticeship by formal indenture between employer 
and boy is not widely practiced, there is coming into use 
a system which amounts to the same thing. That is the joint appren- 
ticeship committee system. These committees are composed of 
representatives of employers and of journeymen and, in some cases, 
of the city school boards. Apprentices are under agreement with 
the committee to serve their full time and to abide by the laws 
of the committee, which on its part takes the responsibility of seeing 
that the boy has employment and proper opportunities for training 
throughout his apprenticeship. 

Where joint committees do not operate, the union may serve 
the same purpose, the apprentice being in effect indentured to the 
local union and governed by the terms of the working agreement 
between the union and the employers, with the union acting as 
placement agent to keep the boy employed. 

Apprentice training has more vitality, is more closely organized, 
and is affecting the building situation more definitely in those 
centers in which the division of vocational education of the local 
school board, usually acting under the Smith-Hughes law, is coop- 
erating than in the cities in which the contractors or the unions 
are trying to work out the problem alone. 

Apprenticeship systems designed and organized to encompass the 
entire building industry are found only in four cities: Cleveland, 
Detroit, New York City, and Niagara Falls. In none of them 
does the plan actually include all of the building crafts, but the 
organization is such that it can be expanded to cover any additional 
craft when the craft itself takes the necessary steps. Joint apprentice 
committees for individual trades are effective agents in several cities, 
where they operate successfully without any centralized machinery. 
Cleveland is the outstanding instance of successful operation under 
the former plan, while Chicago illustrates the method of uncorre- 
lated craft actions. 

Because the Cleveland method contains all the elements of system- 
atic apprentice training which the bureau’s investigation has found 
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in any city visited, it will, for purposes of analysis and comparison 
be treated as a standard, deviations from which in other cities jj] 
be pointed out. As already noted, Cleveland has a system structur- 
ally so devised as to cover the building industry, but the founda- 
tion of the system is the separate crafts, each functioning throuch » 
joint committee of organized workers and organized employers.  (‘o- 
operating with these committees, but not actually members of them 

are the trade teachers and officials of the division of vocational edica. 
tion of the Cleveland public-school system. These joint apprentice 
committees are active working bodies, which meet regularly, monthly 
or oftener, and which are the controlling agency of their respective 
crafts in all matters pertaining to apprenticeship. 

Upon action by the committee a formal indenture is made which 
binds employer and apprentice for the full term of apprenticeship. 
After the expiration of a probationary period an employer may not 
discharge an apprentice and a boy may not change employers with- 
out the consent of the committee after a hearing. 

One of the fundamental doctrines of the system is continuous 
employment throughout the apprentice period, in order to keep 
the boy in the trade. If the contractor to whom a boy is indentured 
runs so short of work that he can not keep him busy, a transfer to 
another contractor is effected through the trade committee until such 
time as the original employer can resume his obligation. Respon- 
sibility for carrying the boy through his apprenticeship remains 
with the original employer. 

All apprentices in the trades coming under the Cleveland system 
must attend school four hours one day a week, or one day of eight 
hours every other week, at the time set by the division of vocational 
education. While the division of vocational education is only one 
component element in the organized apprentice-training system in 
Cleveland, it enforces certain regulations which are in fact the prin- 
cipal cohesive factor in holding the entire scheme together. 

Niagara Falls and Detroit are the only other cities covered which 
show the same correlation between the public schools and the in- 
dustry in the training of apprentices. In each of these cities the 
director of vocational education is a member of each trade committee 
and is in effect the head of the apprentice system. The plan used 
in Niagara Falls is very much the same as Cleveland’s, the only im- 
portant difference, besides the one just mentioned, being the amount 
of time spent in school. First and second year boys must attend 
school eight hours a week—four hours in evening school on their 
own time and four hours Saturday morning on the employer’s time; 
but pay for day-school work is contingent upon night-school attend- 
ance. Third and fourth year boys must attend night school four 
hours a week. 

The system in both Cleveland and Niagara Falls depends for suc- 
cessful operation upon the cooperation of unions and employers and 
upon the active participation of the joint apprentice commitices. 
In Detroit the trade committees are neither so active nor so interested, 
and formal indenture is made in only a few trades. | 

Apprenticeship in the building trades in Chicago depends solely 
on the initiative and diligence of the craft committees represen (ing 
organized workers and organized employers. The school system is 4 
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receptive, not an active, agent in apprentice training. Contact be- 
tween the co te classes and the trade is chiefly through coor- 
dinators employed by the committees and through the trade teach- 
ers. Formal indenture is  gpentoesae in all cases and in most trades 
control and regulation of apprenticeship through joint commit- 
tees are provided for in the joint working agreements and include 
compulsory part-time school work. In most trades uniform control 
is assured by the provision that only those contractors who are 
members of their trade associations, and hence parties to the joint 
agreements, may have apprentices. This is not true of carpentry, in 
which trade there is neither a trade agreement nor a joint apprentice 
committee. In the plastering trade a once active apprentice com- 
mittee has become moribund and part-time school training for 
plasterer apprentices has been discontinued because of general lack 
of interest. : 

Under the systems thus far discussed, when a craft participates at 
all it does so wholly. That is to say, all the apprentices in a given 
trade, with possibly an occasional exception in an open shop, are 
included in and regulated by whatever. system is followed by that 
trade. Only a small percentage of the contractors may be involved, 
but such apprenticeship as exists comes under the unified control 
of the organized agency. 

This situation does not exist in New York City, in which an 
apprenticeship commission, founded and fostered by the New York 
Building Congress, is the medium for promoting apprenticeship in 
the industry. The commission is composed of representatives of the 
Building Congress, the Building Trades Employers’ Association, and 
those building trades unions which are identified with it. Participa- 
tion in the work of the commission on the part of the unions is de- 
termined by each local union of each craft. No craft in the city is 
identified with the commission plan to the extent of having all its 
local unions cooperating. 

Structurally the New York Apprenticeship Commission is com- 
posed of apprentice committees of the component trades. Function- 
ally the trade committees are weak and inactive, and the vital agency 
is not the craft organization but the superstructure representing the 
industry. The commission has no power and the trade committees 
exercise none. There is no formal indenture except in painting, no 
provision for continuous employment and no machinery for assuring 
it, and no part-time school training. The commission is the point of 
contact between the school system and those apprentices coming 
under the jurisdiction of the commission who are attending the night- 
school classes provided, either voluntarily or because of whatever 
pressure may be brought to bear upon them. Further than that, and 
its efforts te promote and encourage apprenticeship, the organized 
machinery in New York does not go. 

One craft which is not a part of the apprenticeship commission has 
a joint apprenticeship committee composed of two representatives of 
the union and two of the contractors’ association and exercises com- 
plete control over apprenticeship in the trade, that of sheet-metal 
work. Apprentices are formally indentured, continuous employment 
is assured, and attendance at night school four hours a week is 
compulsory. 
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The New York Apprenticeship Commission system furnished the 
pattern on which the Boston Building Congress built its joint 
apprenticeship commission in 1923. As in New York, the sheet- 
metal trade remained outside and regulated its own apprentice sys. 
tem through its joint trade committee under its working agreement. 

The Boston commission depended upon craft committees for al] 
activities relating to apprentice regulations and control, including 
the enforcement of school attendance, while it undertook to secure 
continuity of employment and school training. Indenture was not 
stressed. The tendency of the craft committees, however, was to 
become increasingly less active and to place more and more of the 
burden of carrying out the program on the officers of the com- 
mission. Founded as it was on craft support, when the craft sup- 
port was completely withdrawn the superstructure collapsed and the 
Boston Apprenticeship Commission passed out of existence four 
years after its establishment. Apprentice classes in the city trade 
school have since been discontinued for want of pupils, since no 
compulsion has ever been exercised. 

Joint apprentice committees composed of representatives of organ- 
ized employers and organized journeymen are effectively controlling 
apprenticeship in some trades in cities in which real apprentice- 
ship is perhaps not followed in any other trade. The steam-fitting 
trade in Memphis, Tenn., is a case in point. The plumbing trade 
in Pittsburgh is another illustration of successful prosecution of an 
apprentice system by a committee composed not alone of employers 
and journeymen but also of santusleianes and the school board. 

Apprenticeship in Milwaukee is controlled by law and regulated 
by the apprentice department of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion. Newark, N.J., has an educational movement under the Smith- 
Hughes law which involves trade training but which is not actual 
apprenticeship in an industrial sense. It seems, nevertheless, to be 
working out to essentially the same ends, although it is extremely 
doubtful if the large number of boys reported by the various crafts 
as being in training both on the job and in school will complete 
their training and be absorbed into the industry. 

Elsewhere in the field covered by the bureau nothing was found 
which could be considered a definite organization working toward a 
definite end. 

Supply of Trainees 


HE ery that “boys won’t go into the trades” is not borne out 

by the investigation. On the contrary, it is quite apparent that 

the dearth of apprentices in the building trades is not due to a dearth 

of boys interested in entering those trades. The unions everywhere 

reported long waiting lists of applicants for apprenticeships, and 

joint committees agree that the problem does not lie in finding ma- 
terial to train. 

Because of the limited opportunities for placing boys with con- 
tractors as apprentices, some unions, where they are sufficiently in 
control, make a practice of confining apprenticeships to the sons 
and other relatives of the men in the trade. This is especially true 
in bricklaying and plastering. It is frequently asserted that a boy 
has no chance to become a bricklayer unless his father is in the 
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trade either as contractor or journeyman, and in a number of cases 
that is quite true. It has been true also in plumbing in some local- 
ities. 'The Chicago master plumbers have broken up the practice, 
followed there for years, of granting apprenticeships only to sons 
of the men in the trade. In Pittsburgh the working agreement 
in the electrical trade provides that the employer shall select the 
apprentice one year and the union the next year, and it is tacitly 
understood that the union may select only sons of journeymen if it 
chooses to do so. 

The building trades unions in St. Louis have a very definite policy 
of “keeping the trade in the family” and enforce it to such an 
extent that one contractor declared that ‘‘a boy has as good a chance 
to get into West Point as into the building trades unless his father 
or his unele is a building craftsman.”’ 


Apprentice Quotas 


[N PRACTICAL application, union regulations governing the ratio 

of apprentices to journeymen prove to be far less a deterring 
factor in apprentice training than is commonly assumed. Where the 
highly developed systems prevail union regulations are apt to be 
abrogated entirely and the whole question of quota is handled by the 
joint committee on the basis of the number of apprentices the trade 
can support in continuous employment. 

Where the method is more desultory the union quota is not an 
issue for the reason that relatively few contractors have any ap- 
prentices at all, and certainly have no disposition to take on more 
than the union agreement permits. 

If union regulations were in fact responsible for restricting oppor- 
tunities for apprentices, one would expect to find greater development 
in open-shop centers. Actually, however, it is much harder to find 
an apprentice in an open than in a closed shop. Only three open- 
shop contractors were encountered in the course of the investigation 
who had more apprentices than they would have been granted under 
union agreement. 


Attitude of Contractors 


HOSE most closely in touch with the situation—school authorities, 
members of apprenticeship committees, and contractors who are 
cooperating in the effort to the limit of their ability—do not hesitate 
to declare that the individual contractor is chiefly responsible for the 
shortage of apprentices and the absence of a training system. Short- 
nighbodacten, indifference, and selfishness are the charges brought 
against their colleagues by the contractors who are carrying the load 
of apprentice training for the industry. 

It is conceded that the provision for continuous employment, the 
one element which is vitally necessary to keep the boy, is the greatest 
stumblingblock in the path of the contractor doing a small, or even 
a moderately large, business. Accordingly it is the opinion of some 
of the men in the industry that the eethoe of seasonal building will 
have to be met before an effective apprentice system can be evolved. 
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Attitude of Unions 


AS a rule trade organizations, both of employers and of journey- 

men, have at least an appreciation of the needs of their respec- 
tive trades in regard to apprentice training, even though they may 
be doing nothing constructive to promote it. And while there arc 
exceptions, taken as a whole it is where union organization is strong- 
est that apprentice systems function most effectively. Local unions 
were found here and there which definitely oppose apprenticeship, 
but more instances occur in which the unions are doing all that is 
being done to provide new mechanics. In one “‘closed-shop” center, 
on the other hand, not only strict limitations as to the number of 
apprentices, but dictation as to who may become apprenticed are 
enforced by unions strong enough to impose them upon employers. 
Instances of wage scales so high that few contractors can afford 
to pay them to Teatnats suggest restriction by a method more in- 
direct and probably more effective than the ratio system. 

Speaking of the attitude of both contractors and unions on the 
question, a prominent architect of New York who was instrumental 
in establishing the apprenticeship commission of the New York 
Building Congress, said: 

Recriminations flew thick and fast between the contractors and the labor 
men when we first tried to get together on a program, each side blaming the 
other for conditions. But that isn’t going to solve the apprentice problem, 


and so far as 1 ean see into the situation, both sides are tarred with the same 
stick. 


Training on the Job 


HILE it is generally admitted that an apprentice is at best a 
financial liability for the first year, and often longer than that, 
it is not that phase of the problem which is objected to so much as it 
is the added difficulties on the job when an apprentice is taken on. 
The expression most frequently used by contractors is that they 
‘can’t be bothered with boys.’’ Rapid building makes training on 
the job not only unprofitable but well-nigh impossible. Employers 
and journeymen agree that it is simply not possible to carry out any 
real program of teaching on the job. To this school authorities 
and lay opinion, equally interested but not so directly involved, add 
that whether possible or not, there certainly is no training on the 
job. The boy merely ‘‘rubs off’? what he can while he is working 
with journeymen, and where school work is part of his training thie 
ashe is expected to supply, in a few hours a week, the technical and 
mechanical knowledge which the job can not, or at any rate does 
not, provide. One authority made the unequivocal declaration that 
“there simply is no such thing as training apprentices on tlie 
building.” 
National Programs 


AS ALREADY stated, apprentice problems and methods of de:!- 

ing with them vary widely in different localities and crafts, aud 
in the various crafts in the same locality. At the same time a [e\ 
craft organizations have definite national programs which are of fairly 
wide application. | 
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Tile Setting 


The most thoroughly organized machinery for apprentice training 
in the entire building industry is that of the tile trade. A concerted 
program with fixed rules has been drawn up, and in all the cities 
visited in which apprentices are being trained for the trade, that 
program is followed, except in the jurisdiction of the New. York 
tile setters’ union. 

A national agreement between the Tile and Mantel Contractors’ 
Association and the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International 
Union covers “‘general rules and regulations governing the employ- 
ment, training, and instruction of apprentices for the tile and mantel 
industry,’ and provides machinery for carrying out the terms of the 
agreement through the joint arbitration boards of the local contrac- 
tors’ associations and the local unions. 

Besides urging at least a minimum of technical school training for 
all apprentices, and providing for six months’ credit on the appren- 
ticeship term for three months’ intensive trade school work, the 
industry supports its own trade school. The National School for 
Tile Setters, at Dunwoody Industrial Institute in Minneapolis, is 
operated jointly by the Tile and Mantel Contractors’ Association 
and the Associated Tile Manufacturers. 

The course of study has been worked out by representatives of the 
two associations and the teachers, both of whom are practical crafts- 
men, with the help of an educational adviser. An intensive course 
of 13 weeks’ duration covers “all basic operations in tile setting,” 
and related work in blue-print reading, drawing, and mathematics. 
Classes are limited to 20 students in each 13-week term. Students 
are apprenticed tile setters who are sent to the school by their em- 
ployers. All of the operating expenses of the school, transportation 
of the students to and from Minneapolis, and an allowance of $6 
weekly to each boy, are paid by the Associated Tile Manufacturers 
and the Tile and Mantel Contractors’ Association. Living expenses 
in addition to the $6 allowance are generally met by the employer 
to whom the boy is indentured. Whether or not a contractor makes 
use of the school is left to his own discretion. 


Marble Setting 


Apprenticeship in marble setting follows substantially the same 
system as that in tile setting, under a national agreement between the 
National Association of Marble Dealers and the Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers’ International Union. The marble dealers operate a 
school in Knoxville, Tenn., which gives a three months’ intensive pre- 
liminary course of training similar to that at Dunwoody. 


Plumbing 


The National Association of Master Plumbers has an apprentice 
committee which is the medium for active propaganda for the estab- 
lishment of a uniform apprentice system in the heating and plumbing 
trades. ‘‘The problem of creating trained workers,” the association 
declares, “is essentially an employer’s problem. The training of 
apprentices is a duty no employer can conscientiously escape.” ‘The 
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objective of the committee is declared in its slogan, ‘At least one 
apprentice in each shop.” 

This is entirely a movement of master plumbers, in which the 
journeymen plumbers’ union as a national organization has taken no 
part. Locally, the plumbers’ union is cooperating in some cases and 
opposing the program in others. However, the plumbers’ union is 
exclusively a journeyman organization, attempting no control of 
apprenticeship beyond a fixed training period and the number of boys 
allowed in union shops. Hence the master plumbers have a fairly 
free hand in formulating an apprentice program. As a matter of 
fact, the employment and training of apprentices are more apt to be 
the practice in open shops than in union shops, and it frequently 
happens that the master plumbers who are most active in promoting 
the program advocated by the national association are the open-shop 
men. St. Louis and Birmingham are cases in point. Except in 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh the school-training program js 
promoted wholly by the master plumbers without cooperation from 
the union. In some instances master plumbers are running the 
apprentice classes without help from either the unions or the local 
school boards. In Birmingham they meet all the expenses of their 
plumbing school, and in St. Louis they pay the boys’ tuition in 
mM povete trade school. 

n most of the cities visited the master plumbers are making some 
effort to promote an apprentice system and to produce qualified 
mechanics. This does not apply to Atlanta, New York City, Niagara 
Falls, or Minneapolis. In New York and Niagara Falls what little 
is being done to encourage apprenticeship and school training is the 
work of the unions and not of the employers. Master plumbers of 
Minneapolis started an ambitious program a few years ago but it was 
short-lived. 

Systems in which organized plumbing employers, organized jour- 
neymen, and the achoal boas are cooperating are in force in Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, and are among the really effective appren- 
tice plans in present operation. Part-time day-school courses on 
paid-for time, either for all or for part of the apprentice term, are 
found in Baltimore, Buffalo, Detroit, and Milwaukee, as well as in 
the three cities just mentioned. 

Three cities, by joint action of employers and journeymen, have 
substituted a walhdieudanal apprenticeship for the “‘helper”’ system 
in steam fitting. In Chicago and Detroit part-time school training 
is given. In Memphis, while night-school work is available, it 
does not constitute part of the apprentice-training program, as in the 
other two cities. Elsewhere the custom of one helper to a fitter is 


eer although some effort is being made in Philadelphia and 
St. Louis to institute apprenticeship. 


Bricklaying 


The bricklaying trade presents a contrast to the plumbing trade, 
in which it is the employers who are interested mY active in pro- 
moting apprenticeship and the unions which, on the whole, are indif- 
ferent or openly hostile. The indenture of apprentices is the policy 
and the practice of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Inter- 
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national Union, a practice in which contractors, by and large, merely 
acquiesce. Apprenticeship of bricklayers by indenture exists in some 
degree in nearly every city visited. In fact, the opinion was freely 
expressed in several cities, not only by union officials but by repre- 
sentatives of building-trades employers’ associations and by individual 
contractors, that apprenticing to the bricklaying trade is being decid- 
edly overdone. Apprentice bricklayers are in the majority of cases 
sons of journeyman bricklayers. 

National control is felt most effectively in the matter of keeping 
apprentices in the trade and compelling the observance of indenture 
contracts and the completion of apprenticeship. Every bricklayer 
apprentice is registered by the international union and is under cer- 
tain obligations to it. Violation of an apprentice contract in any 
jurisdiction is punished by withdrawal of registration by the inter- 
national office. By what might be called a blackballing process 
an apprentice who willfully breaks his indenture is debarred by 
the international from becoming a union bricklayer in any local 
jurisdiction. 

Indentures are practically uniform, a printed form furnished by 
the international office being frequently used. School training is a 
national policy and is nearly always mentioned in the apprentice 
contract. In nine cities! school attendance in bricklaying classes, 
either on paid-for time or at night school, is required under the in- 
denture, either for the entire term or for some part of it. The unions 
in two other cities * require night-school courses in blue-print reading, 
drawing, and mathematics, although this provision is not always 
rigidly enforced. The Chicago union operates a school of its own for 
apprentices. 

Local control is in all cases exercised through a joint apprenticeship 


committee or the joint arbitration board acting as an apprentice 
committee. 


Electrical Work 


While the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has no 
apprentice program, apprenticing boys to the local union is a practice 
which is followed in nearly every instance in which any organized 
effort is being made to train mechanics. In inside wiring, as in brick- 
laying, the machinery is in the hands of the unions, and the contrac- 
tors are rarely actively a part of the system. Variatiofs and differ- 
ences are too many and wide to discuss briefly. Basically the plan is 
to make the apprentice a member of the organization and to assign 
him to one contractor for the first year. uring that year he is 
required to remain in the same shop, acting as stock clerk or ‘‘locker 
boy,’ in order to become familiar with materials and tools. After 
that his obligation is to the union, which serves as placement agent 
to keep him employed throughout the remainder of his term. In 
this way his training and experience can be made so diversified as to 
cover the entire field. From the contractors’ point of view these 
trainees are helpers, with whom they have no contractual relations 
except, perhaps, through a working agreement. The union, on the 





‘Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, New York, Niagara Falls, and Pittsburgh. 
* Birmingham and St. Louis. 
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other hand, attempts responsibility for continuous training and fairly 
continuous employment. 

Supervision over the work of apprentices and actual teaching oy 
the job are carried out better in the electrical trade than in others, 
especially in localities where the union, in its working agreement. 
guarantees the work of its members. School work on paid-for time 
was found only in Chicago and Cleveland, and for the first-year 
apprentices in Pittsburgh. Evening school work is obligatory for the 
advanced apprentices in Pittsburgh, and is “‘required”’ or “ encour- 
aged’ in New Orleans, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Various disciplinary devices are undertaken by the unions, }ut. 
owing to the popularity of the trade, they are not particularly needed. 
Some unions insure completion of apprenticeship by requiring in 
advanee annual installments on the initiation fee, the money to be 
forfeited if the boy leaves the trade. In spite of the lack of contract 
or obligation on the part of employers to keep an apprentice, the record 
of completed terms is as high in the electrical trade as in any of the 
building crafts. 


Sheet-metal Work 


The National Association of Sheet-Metal Contractors has drawn 
up an apprentice training plan following closely that of the National 
Association of Master Plumbers. It includes a detailed course of 
study in shop work and related subjects. This is so far merely 
plan and has no active promotion behind it. The Sheet Metal Work- 
ers’ International Association declares jin its constitution that it 
“favors the adoption of a sound system of apprenticeship which will 
give the fullest opportunity to apprentices to learn the trade of 
sheet-metal workers in the various branches of the industry in a 
thorough manner.’ 

However, very little real apprentice training exists in the trade. 
It seems to be the least popular of all the building trades, with the 
possible exception of painting. It attracts fewer entrants and loses 
a far larger percentage of those who do enter than does any of the 
crafts with a more widely practiced apprentice plan. 

In 13 of the 19 cities visited sheet-metal apprenticeship is planless 
and haphazard even where some attempt is made to do more than 
follow the helper system. On the other hand, well-developed training 
methods, operating through jomt committees and including formal 
indenture and school work, obtain in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. The Pittsburgh method 1s 
the plan of the national association in actual operation and includes 
school work on paid-for time at Carnegie Institute. The Chicago 
and Cleveland plans also embrace school work on the employer's 
time. In all three cases school courses cover shop practice and 
related work in pattern drawing and mathematics. Compulsory 
attendance at evening schools for courses in pattern drawing, matlie- 
matics, and applied physics is the practice in the other three cities. 

In New York and Boston joint apprentice committees of _ unions 
and employers’ associations are working bodies definitely contro! |ing 
all phases of apprenticeship in the sheet-metal craft. The syste! ' 
less closely coordinated in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and St. Lows, 
although hennahtine tinted is by joint action of unions and organized 
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contractors under an apprentice agreement. In Cleveland the sheet- 
metal trade has only very recently become identified with the general 
program of apprentice training followed by the building industry 
of that erty. 


Trades Having No Apprenticeship Policy 


THUS far only the positive side of the picture of apprenticeship in 
building construction and what actually is being done have 
been presented. There remains the negative side, the story, as it 
developed during the survey, of what is not being done. That story, 
too, is @ local one, but just as the trades already discussed show trends 
toward the development of fairly uniform apprentice systems, others 
show a definite tendency, as crafts, to disregard the whole matter of 
apprenticeship and trade training. Always admitting the excep- 
tional isolated cases found in the reports by cities, the three remain- 
ing important organized trades in building construction—carpentry, 


plastering, and painting and decorating—have no apprentice policy 
and no apparent interest. 
Plastering 


The attitude of the plasterers’ unions is often frankly one of 
restriction of apprenticeship, and the practice of apprenticing only 
sons of journeyman plasterers is quite general. On the other hand, 
the seasonal nature of the work encourages the “hire and fire”’ 
method on the part of contractors, who feel that continuous employ- 
ment under an apprentice contract is impractical in their line. They 
deplore, however, the-scarcity- of skilled men in ornamental work, 
for which there is a rapidly increasing demand. Apprentices as a 
rule are being trained in ornamental work, but the ratio of apprentices 


to journeymen is very low, even in cities where systematic training 
is undertaken. 
Carpentry 


Several elements seem to enter into the apprentice situation in 
the carpentry trade which make any definite T ouleiniaind difficult. 
One is the changing character of the work itself and the pronounced 
tendency toward specialization, a change in which substitution of 
materials in large building operations plays a considerable - part. 
Another is the fact that there is no serious need for apprentices in 
the trade, since it is so readily recruited from semiskilled laborers, 
helpers, and ‘“‘handy men” who have had enough experience to do 
much of the work required in ordinary building. Still another phase, 
noticeable in many of the cities visited, is the absence of contact 
between the union and the contractors through a working agreement. 
It was a common occurrence throughout the investigation to find 
general contractors who keep bricklayer apprentices as a matter of 
course but never have a carpenter apprentice. 

_Formal indenture is rare in the carpentry trade outside a few 
cities, and no policy of continuous employment is undertaken. The 
apprentice is not required to serve his full time with one employer 
and there is no control of his wage scale, so he shifts from job to job 
and frequently is receiving journeyman’s pay long before his four 
years’ apprenticeship has expired. 
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Painting and Decorating 


Conditions in the painting and decorating trade with regard to 
apprenticeship are chaotic. In the opinion of various old established 
contractors the chief difficulty is the instability of the trade. Both 
employers and workers, they say, are largely floaters. Objection js 
made by contractors to a long term of apprenticeship in a trade jn 
which, except in high-class decorating, they consider a long learning 
period unnecessary. Where carefully regulated apprentice training 
is found it is largely confined to the decorating branch of the work, in 
which skill is required and there is a demand for workers. On the 
whole, the supply of painters is such that no real need of new material 
is felt. 

Another important deterrent in apprenticing to the painting trade 
is its unpopularity among boys. It is difficult to interest boys in 
the work, and even more difficult, apparently, to hold the small 
number who take it up. This is as true where there is organized 
machinery and school work as it is of cities in which the whole trade 


is haphazard. 
Other Crafts 


Two other crafts, structural-iron work and elevator construction, 
were included in the study, but nothing therein was found in any city 
which could be considered as coming within the bureau’s definition 
of apprenticeship. 
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Blast-Furnace Productivity in the United States 


By EraeLcBeRT Stewart, Unirep States ComMMIssIONER oF LaBor STATISTICS 


HERE are comparatively few well-defined industries for which 
| there are definite figures both as to the number of employees 
and as to the total volume of production over a long series of 
years. Pig iron, or the product of blast furnaces, is one of the few 
cases in point. The detaiis for this industry are brought out in the 
accompanying table and chart. The number of people employed in 
census years, except 1880, is taken from the census reports. The 
census of 1880 classified this group in such a way that the employees 
shown include those in foundries and a number of other industries, 
which make the figures for blast furnaces for that year unusable. 
However, in 1890, the census returned to its old classification, and 
since the number of employees in 1890 was so nearly the same as 
that reported in 1870 it probably would be doing no violence in 
the chart here presented to draw a straight line from 1870 to 1890, 
or in the table presented to let 1880 be represented by the mean 
of 1870 and 1890, but that has not been done. 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN AND PRODUCTION OF BLAST FURNACES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF 


[Number of employees from census reports of year specified, except for 1919, which is an estimate; produc- 
tion from census reports 1850 to 1890, and reports of American Iron and Steel Association, 1899 to 1926] 
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' Relining labor included by some plants in preceding years is eliminated in 1925. 
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The figures of total production of pig iron in the United States 


' were taken from the census reports from 1850 to 1890 and the reports 
' of the American fron and Steel Association from 1899 to 1925. 


The production of pig iron in the United States rose from 504,245 
long tons in 1850 to 36,700,566 long tons in 1925. Assuming 1850 
as 100, the index for 1925 would be 7278, or an increase of 7178 
eT | ent. 

, The production per man per year is arrived at, of course, by 
dividing the total production by the number of employees. This 
shows an increase in the output per man per year from 25 long tons 
in 1850 to 1,257 long tons in 1925. The index of production per 
man in 1925 was 5028, or an increase of 4928 per cent from 1850. 

It will be noted that between 1850 and 1870 there was no great 
divergence between the three factors—production, employment, 
and output per man-year. From 1870 on, the trend of production 
is very sharply upward, the index number in 1870 being 363. By 
1890 the index of production had reached 1754 and the index of 
output per man-year 1060, while the employment index was 165. 

One of the more puzzling problems revealed by this presentation 


| is the tremendous drop in 1921. Actual employment dropped below 


the figure of 1850, or 71 years prior to the date under discussion. 
While production in 1921 was only about half what it was the pre- 
ceding census year, it still showed an index number of 3310 while 
the output per man-year dropped to 331 tons, the index number 
being 1324, as against an index number of 3180 in 1914 and of 2864 
in 1919. 

The tremendous slump in productivity just after the war deserves 
a very much more careful study than it has received. We do not 
know all of the factors entering into this. The slump was world- 
wide, affecting the countries that did not participate in the war with 
almost as great severity as those that did. One of the perfectly 


; apparent reasons is the demoralizing effect upon all labor of the cost- 


plus plan of letting contracts during the war. Under a cost-plus 
plan the less a worker does the more valuable he is to his employer, 
and petty bosses were not slow in making this apparent to the workers 
themselves. We are fortunate in having recovered from the influence 
of that diabolical scheme as rapidly as we have. ; 

A second very clear explanation is that the younger, more enthusi- 
astic, energetic, and “‘peppy” employees in all industries enlisted 
for the war, leaving a much less experienced and less dependable 
group of workers to take care of the industry. Even when the 
enlisted men returned the mental and physical effect of the war was 
very noticeable for some time. 

Another cause, and perhaps a more easily measurable one, was 
that though production fell from practically 37,000,000 tons in 1920 to 
less than 17,000,000 in 1921, a certain per cent of the employees must 
be retained if the plant is to operate at all, and that regardless of 
production. A very apparent weakness in this reasoning is developed 
by the fact that the index of employees fell much more noticeably 
than did the index of production. For instance, the index of em- 
ployees in 1919 was 213, and in 1921 it was 92, while the index of 
production dropped from 6151 to 3310. 
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In view, again, of the widespread decrease in productivity affecting 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden practically as much as it did England 
and the United States, attention must be called to the fact that , 
oats : omnnnmerr: study of that slump than has yet been made js 
needed. 

Even the second reason here assigned is not entirely defensible. 
for as jobs become scarce there is the general tendency to work hard 
to hold on to the job in hand. For instance, the chart herewith shows 
that while production declined from 1909 to 1914 production per man 
per year was going steadily up, and that while production from 1914 
to 1919 was going up very rapidly production per man per year was 
going down. It must be understood that this chart, while drawn in 
continuous lines, is really a ‘‘spot”’ chart and speaks for census years 
only, because the number of employees, which is the essence of our 
calculations, could be secured only for census years. From 1850 to 
1900 these censuses covered 10-year periods; from 1900 to 1919 they 
covered 5-year periods; since 1919 they have covered 2-year periods. 
Therefore, when we say that production declined from 1909 to 1914 
it does not mean that this was true of each year during the period, 
and as a matter of fact it was not true. But from the very inception 
of the war, and before the United States entered the conflict at all, 
production per man began to decline. On the other hand, from 1923 
to 1925 production dropped almost perpendicularly while output per 
man per year went steadily upward. And these facts likewise are 
true the world over in so far as productivity figures in foreign coun- 
tries are available and dependable. The psychological effect of war 
upon human productivity is here only suggested. here is no serious 
attempt to furnish an answer. 

However, the real purpose of this article is to show the enormous 
and continuous spread over three-quarters of a century between the 
number of employees and the velume of production; 36,700,566 tons 
of pig iron, or 7278 per cent increase, means the actual employment 
of less than 9,000 more persons than it did in 1850, or an increase of 
44 per cent. In other words, the manufacturing industries, par- 
ticularly as represented by the blast furnaces, are not going to take 
care of the increase in the working population. Concretely stated, 
the facts are these: The increase in population from 1850 to 1925 was 
397.5 per cent. If we take blast furnaces as an example, the take-up 
of this population by industries increased 44 per cent. Production 
increased 7178 per cent. Production per man increased 4928 per 
cent. Stated differently, the number of wage earners in blast fur- 
naces in 1850 was 882 per million of population. In 1921, which, 
however, was a slump year, there were 173 wage earners in this 
industry per million of population. And many other industries, 
while not so spectacular, showed the same tendency. 

It must be apparent that the attitude which one will take toward 
these figures will depend upon whether one is interested in the pros- 
perity that comes from enormous production and almost startling 
output per employee or whether one islookingfora job. The problem 
of to-day is to reconcile these two points of view. 
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Statistics of Mechanical Loading in Bituminous Coal Mines 
in 1926 


N 1926 a total of 10,022,195 tons of bituminous coal was loaded 
| mechanically by 455 machines in 131 mines, according to data 
furnished by the United States Bureau of Mines.' In addition 
there were 33 other mines reporting 43 loading machines in which 
the use of the machine was still in the experimental stage only. 
These figures do not include machines that have been abandoned or 
a few machines that were used in 1925 and will be used again but which 
loaded no coal in 1926. 

There is in use in the coal industry a wide variety of mechanical 
devices designed to reduce the labor of hand shoveling into mine 
cars and to facilitate the work of transporting the coal from the 
point where it is shot down to the place of delivery to the rail trans- 
portation system of the mine. 

The table below includes only those devices which make possible 
loading most of the coal handled without hand shoveling. The 
table therefore covers loading machines; combined cutting and 
loading machines; scraper loaders; shaking trough conveyers, 
equipped with a shovel attachment at the front end such as the 
so-called ‘‘duckbill’’; conveyers equipped with a cutting device; 
and also certain “‘self-loading’”’ conveyers designed to receive the 
coal as shot down. Strictly speaking ‘‘self-loading’’ conveyers are 
not loading machines, but they are stated to load out from one-third 
to a half or even two-thirds of the coal without hand shoveling, and 
they have therefore been included in the table. The figures in the 
table do not cover other face conveyers and mine-car loaders on 
which practically all the coal has to be shoveled by hand, although 
such devices, by reducing the height to which the coal has to be 
lifted by the miner, greatly reduce the labor of hand shoveling. 
Complete statistics covering the use of hand-loaded face conveyers 
in 1926 are not available, but the information at hand indicates a 
considerable number of installations of this type, particularly in 
central Pennsylvania. Statistics of mine-car loaders, of which the 
Jeffrey pit-car loader is the principal type, have been collected by 
the bureau for 1926, but can not be published without disclosing the 
business of individual manufacturers. It may be said, however, 
that the mine-car loader has been widely introduced, especially in 
Illinois. From the information available it appears that the total 
quantity of coal handled by mine-car loaders and hand-loaded face 
conveyers in 1926 was over a million tons. Added to the 10,022,195 
tons loaded by machines, this gives a grand total of more than 
11,000,000 tons produced by “‘mechanized”’ mining in 1926. In 
its statistical report for 1927 the bureau plans to include a complete 
analysis of the use of conveyers. 

The figures in the table relate only to deep mines. In connection 
with the growing mechanization of underground operations, how- 
ever, it is of interest te refer to the development of surface stripping. 
In 1926 there were 237 strip pits in the bituminous coal fields whic 


| enployed 410 power shovels and produced 16,922,695 tons of coal. 





' From weekly coal report of United States Bureau of Mines, April 21, 1928, based upon study, by F. G. 
Tryon, which will appear later as a report of the Bureau of Mines. 
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A total of 1,879,726 tons was loaded by machines in 1923 oJ 
3,495,522 tons in 1924, and of 6,243,104 tons in 1925. From /993 
to 1924 the increase in the quantity handled by machine was 
86 per cent and from 1924 to 1925 it was 78 per cent. 

An exact comparison between 1925 and 1926 is not possible because of certaj, 
changes in classification. The figures for 1923 to 1925 included mine-car loader 
of the type of the Jeffrey pit-car loader, which, as already explained, were no; 
counted in the 1926 table. On the other hand, the figures for 1926 include 
certain ‘‘self-loading’”’ conveyers for which data were not available in 1923 {, 
1925. Allowing for these differences in classification, it appears that the increase 
in the quantity handled by machines from 1925 to 1926 was between three anq 
a half and four million tons, and the percentage of increase may be placed 
at approximately 60 per cent. Thus, although an exact comparison can ot be 


made, it is clear that there was a very large growth in the quantity loaded py 
machine from 1925 to 1926. } 


For 1927 the reports are not yet complete, but those received indicate rapiq 
a in the number of machines installed. The tonnage loaded in 1927 
1owever, may not show much increase on account of the long suspension jy 
Illinois and Indiana. 


As the table shows, by far the largest group of mechanical loaders. 
both in numbers installed and tonnage handled, were mobile loading 
machines, of the digging and loading or cutting and loading types: 
295 such machines loaded 7,786,360 tons in 1926. The second largest 
group were the scraper loaders, which handled 1,554,372 tons. A 
third group comprised various types of combination conveyer-loaders, 
which handled 681,463 tons in 1926. 

The recapitulation by type of machine, it is explained, is given 
because the scrapers and combined conveyer-loader types perform 
certain work in gathering and transporting as well as in loading the 
coal. The selection of a particular type depends largely on natural 
condition in the mine, and consequently the distribution of the 
types varies widely from State to State. It can not be shown by 
individual States, however, without disclosing individual operations. 

Of the 131 mines that used mechanical loaders in 1926 there were 
13 in which the process of mechanization had so far advanced that 
90 per cent or more of the mine output was loaded mechanically. 
In 55 of the mines, on the other hand, the proportion loaded mechani- 
cally was still less than 10 per cent. For the entire group of 131 
mines the proportion loaded mechanically was 24.9 per cent, the 
total output of these mines including coal loaded in workings still 
operated by hand being 40,329,133 tons. In certain States the 

roportion was much higher. The seven machine-loading mines of 
yoming loaded 63.6 per cent of their production mechanically, 
and the 13 mines of Indiana loaded 89.4 per cent mechanically. 

Indiana led all other States in tonnage mechanically loaded in 
1926 with a total of 2,166,737 tons, followed by Illinois with 2,035,521 
tons, West Virginia with 2,000,636 tons, Wyoming with 1,142,304 
tons, and Virginia with 1,086,480 tons. (The greater part of the 
total for Virginia was loaded in the extension of the Pocahontas 
field in Tazewell County, Va.) Pennsylvania reported 855,578 tons, 
a large part of which was handled by “‘self-loading”’ conveyer. 
Eleven other States loaded by machine, but the quantity was rela- 
tively small. , 

The coal mechanically loaded in 1926 was 1.8 per cent of the totel 
production of all bituminous mines in the country. In some States, 


thus 
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however, a considerable part of the output was loaded by machine. 
Thus in Utah the proportion was 2.6 per cent of the State production; 
in Illinois it was 2.9 per cent; in Virginia, 7.7 per cent; in Indiana, 
9.3 per cent; and in Wyoming, 17.6 per cent. Wyoming thus leads 
all other States in percentage of total output loaded by machine. 


MECHANICAL LOADING UNDERGROUND IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1926 


[The table covers all devices by which most of coal handled is loaded without hand shoveling. It does not 
cover mine-car loaders and canveyers on which all the coal has to be shoveled by hand, although it should 
he remembered that such devices, by reducing the height to which the miner must lift the coal, greatly 
reduce the labor of hand shoveling] 



























































Mines that reported loading by machine in 1926 Other mines 
reporting 
loading ma- 
Total production | Per | chines but 
of these mines cent not tonnage ' 
Num- * —— a 
State 
Btate Num- oar Net tons Per [Output 
=< ing a Net tons, | cent = 
ma- including | load- load- | Mines Ma- 
chines hand ed by db 2 chines 
loading ma- "a y 
chine - 
chines 
PS ae a as oy eee ae er 3 30 111, 803 458, 455 24.4 0.5 1 (®) 
(eles ins ncseusonskinsbeaccomela 3} @) 2 (2) (2) (2) 2!) 
Wineig assis. Soe ee 18 107 | 2,035,521 | 8,050,665 | 25.3 2.9 1 (2) 
WN iininin aula ciintnwntucmoaeun i3 87 2, 166, 737 2, 423, 681 &9. 4 gE ete Alpe 
ROE R ns aniiaenaiciiceonistliahe aectenlis sitinatedihcn teak 6 8 » B20 949, 73 8.9 1.8 1 (’) 
Ken teaiitdsknceré tanned ccedepaiica 10 181, 763 4, 288, 921 4.2 .3 5 
Mar FR ds So hi cman 1 (?) (2) (2) Q Q his Mahhcene 
a SORE aa ats 2 (2) (2) (2) (? OA, ER ee 
Now Niiiist nus ckdckumndcies 1 (2) (?) (2) (2) fee ORR hs eee 
North Bestop cnn mansions 1 (2) 2 (2) (2) ge Tae: CS SE 
Ohio. . cand os a+b btkaedaneica ad 3 10 122, 576 1, 303, 590 9.4 .4 2 () 
ER aR aS Ss 20 855,578 | 5,512,447 | 15.5 .6 4 5 
Tennessee. -_.- OI La) SS 2 (?) (2) @ (2) (2) 2 (2) 
Ute in i eas cai ie ie 6 114, 619 1, 214, 530 9.4 2.6 1 (2) 
Viren aie tinsel 6 17 , 086,480 | 3,391,417 | 32.0 7.7 2! ( 
West Wadia. ci neetteuiao 29 57 | 2,000,636 | 9,354,888} 21.4 1.4 12 18 
WhYCU he ck s eee 7 44 1, 142, 304 1, 796, 396 63. 6 8 7 Sak See 
i: aa T wR sae 19 119, 853 | 1, 584, 411 7.6 om Bbsed se 15 
dni a etniees snestinatlineindbard 131 455 | 10,022,195 | 40, 329, 1 24.9 1.8 33 43 
Recapitulation: 
Scraper loaders... .............. 50 133 | 1, 554,372 .3 13 16 
Shaking-shovel and ‘‘self-load- , 329, 133 | 24.9 
ing” conveyers 3____.......-.- 10 27 681, 463 BA Re SS ae 
GH i cit eae 71 fab e  %  S Eee Rpg 1.4 20 27 
EEE SS ae ae ED Cee 131 455 | 10,022,195 | 40,329,133 | 24.9 1.8 33 43 











‘In practically all of these the use of loading machines was in the experimental stage only. 
? Ineluded in ‘‘ Undistributed ”’ to avoid disclosing individual operations. 

3 Includes conveyers equipped with shovel attachment on front end (so-called ‘‘duckbills’’), on which 
reports indicated 60 to 90 per cent loaded without hand shoveling, and also 2 makes of long-face conveyors 
designed to receive coal as shot down, on which a large part of the coal (sometimes more than half) is 
psoas hand shoveling. These types can not be shown separately without disclosing individual 
operations. 


‘ Includes mobile digging and loading machines and cutting and loading machines, 
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Output per Worker in French Coal Mines, 1913 to 1925 


HE following table, showing the average daily output of under. 
ground workers and of underground and surface workers com- 
bined, in French coal mines, is taken from the 1928 report ! of 

the Central Committee of the Coal Mines of France. The output has 
been converted to tons of 2,000 pounds. 


AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT OF UNDERGROUND, AND OF UNDERGROUND AND 
SURFACE WORKERS, IN FRENCH COAL MINES 








| Daily 
Daily | output of| Daily 
outputof| under- output of 
under- ground under- 
ground and ground 
| workers | surface 
workers | 


workers 





Tons Tons | 
1913 | hai een 1. 08 0.77 | 
1914 hi aabad 1. 07 . 74 || 1 . 84 
1915 par aE 94 . 69 || 192: ‘ . 88 
1916 cae POU ae 1.01 . 67 . 88 
1917 a ‘ . 96 .70 f . 89 
1918 ee 91 . 62 |} 1926_- 93 
1919 a 88 56 |} 1g : 93 
1920 a 84 . 52 | 


~ 

















' Comité Central des Houilléres de France. Rapport présenté 4 l’assemblée générale ordinaire du 2 
Mars 1928. Paris, 1928, p. 20. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Coal-Mining Conditions in Colorado: Report of State Indus- 
trial Commission 


STRIKE involving a large number of the coal mines of 
Colorado occurred in the latter part of 1927 and continued 
for several weeks. The strike was originated and conducted 

by the Industrial Workers of the World. The Industrial Commission 
of Colorado made an investigation covering not only the strike 
situation but also the general working conditions prevailing in the 
coal mines of Colorado. The report of the commission was issued 
in mimeograph form, under date of March 20, 1928. That portion 
of the report which deals with the findings and opinions of the com- 
mission is reproduced below: 


Report of Industrial Commission 


HE people of Colorado have a right to ask what is wrong with the 

coal industry in this State; why did a large proportion of the 

coal miners accept the leadership of the Industrial Workers of the 
World? The answer, according to the evidence, is as follows: 

First. Lack of an organization of their choice among the miners. 
The miners believed they had many grievances; the Industrial 
Workers of the World organizers were there promising anything and 
everything; the miners, through the lack of something better, 
followed their leadership. 


: Second. Intimidation by some of the superintendents and mine 
osses. 

Third. Dissatisfaction with the two cuts in wages in 1925. 

Fourth. The prevailing opinion among thé miners that they were 
not receiving correct weights for the coal mined. 

Fifth. The interference of some of the superintendents and mine 
officials in the election of checkweighmen. 

Sixth. Lack of understanding as to pay for dead work, waiting for 
material such as props, ties, and rails, bailing out water, shoveling 
coal three or four times in order to load cars, etc. 

Seventh. Bad air and charges that the State mining law has not 
been complied with in regard to crosscuts in a number of the mines. 

Eighth. Lost time waiting for tools, going into the mine, and waiting 
for man trip or cage going out of the mine. 

_ The evidence presented to the commission in all of these hearings 
indicates there was much dissatisfaction on the part of the miners 
employed on a contract or tonnage basis because rails, timbers, and 
other materials were not delivered at the working places within a 
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reasonable time after the same had been ordered. Many of the 
witnesses complained that they lost much time taking up rails in od 
working places and waiting for timbers and other supplies. More 
complaints were made about these conditions than about any other 
condition presented to the commission during our hearings. It js 
evident that the spirit and intent of this section of the law has /e- 
ceived very little consideration on the part of many of the employers 

Collective bargaining.—Labor is entitled to an adequate wage and 
the employer to a fair return on his investment. Labor and capital 
are necessary for the success of any kind of an industrial enterprise. 
One is as necessary as the other. They should work in harmony if 
labor is to receive an adequate wage and the employer is to receive 
a fair return on the investment. To secure these ends it would 
seem that some system of collective bargaining should be used. 
Experience has shown that it is not to the best interests of the employ- 
ees to leave their welfare exclusively in the hands of the employer. 
While it is true that many of the employers protect the interests of 
their employees, there are others who do not. The only safe and 
sure protection for the employee consists of his ability to bargain 
collectively. 

To the employer, superintendent, or boss whose word has always 
been law to his employees it may seem none of the employees’ busi- 
ness as to what manner he shall conduct his business affairs. 

Employers have associations or employers’ unions to which they 
belong and where they talk over matters of common interest and 
at times act together in a common cause. It seems to us that it is 
necessary that they should act together. We believe that their 
employees are entitled to the same rights and privileges. 

Labor organizations are as much the product of modern industria! 
life as the corporation. There was a time when the individual 
workman could bargain with his employer on something like equality. 
Industrial development has reached a point where it is impossible 
in many cases for the employee to deal as an individual with his 
employer. In some cases the employer is a corporation with large 
amounts of invested capital and thousands of employees. Under 
these conditions it is impossible for the individual workman to 
bargain on an equal basis. In such a case it is no bargain at all. 
The individual workman can accept the conditions named by thie 
employer or look for other employment. Very little freedom of con- 
tract can exist between a man who has nothing but his labor to cll 
and the employer who can do without the labor of any particular 
individual. Freedom of contract under such conditions is little more 
than an idle dream because of the self-evident inequality. 

The right of the miners to bargain collectively should not be denied 
or abridged by any employer. It is one of their rights and the one 
principle that will settle many industrial controversies. There should 
be no opposition on the part of the employers to this principle. !|t 
seems to us it is one of the very best and safest instruments for tlhe 
attainment of industrial peace and justice. 

It is the opinion of the commission that the miners would not hive 
answered the call of the Industrial Workers of the World if there 
had been some organized system of collective bargaining in force 
in all the coal mimes of this State on October 18, 1927. 
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] ntimidation.— There was some evidence presented to the com- 
mission that would indicate intimidation on the part of some of the 
mine Officials. Some of the miners testified that when they entered 
a complaint about working conditions of any kind they were told 
to quit if they did not like it. 

This is @ wrong attitude for an official to take. A reasonable 
complaint should receive the attention of the management and if 
found upon investigation to be true should be corrected. However, 
some Of the mine officials testified that in many of the mines the 
same men have been employed for many years and men were never 
discharged except for good cause. 

Checkweighman.—A large amount of evidence was presented to the 
commission concerning the employment of checkweighmen. Section 
103 of the Colorado coal mining law provides: 

Section 103. Hereafter at each coal mine, at the option of the majority of 
the miners working therein, there shall be employed one or more checkweighmen, 
whose wages shall be paid by the miners therein employed; said checkweighmen 
shall run a coal check and shall deduct a sufficient and equal amount from each 
ton of coal weighed to guarantee him the wages agreed upon between said check- 
weighman and said miners. The checkweighman shall be paid by the owner in 
the same manner and at the same rate per ton as other employees running coal 
checks. The duties of such checkweighman shall be to see that all coal mined 
in the mine at which he is employed is correctly weighed and accredited, and for 
that purpose every such aforesaid owner shall give to such checkweighman access 
to all scales and weights used for that purpose and to all books wherein the weights 
of the coal mined by the miners of said mine are recorded. The owner shall 


provide a convenient and suitable office on the tipple for weighing coal, which 
said office shall be kept in a comfortable and sanitary condition. 


From the evidence submitted by the employers it appears that a 
large majority of the employers have no objection to the employment 
of acheckweighman. A large number of the miners’ witnesses com- 
plained about weights and expressed a desire for a checkweighman. 
Many of these men testified they were afraid they would be discharged 
if they demanded a checkweighman be placed on the tipple. 

One of the commissioners, one man representing the employers, and 
one man representing the employees, checked the weights of 1,859 
cars of coal which had been weighed before a checkweighman had 
been elected. These cars had a total wert of 6,694,600 pounds, or 
an average of 3,602 pounds per car. ine hundred and _ fifty-six 
cars of coal from the same mine, weighed by a checkweighman, 
showed a total weight of 3,463,000 pounds, or an average of 3,622 
pounds per car. This check on a total of 2,815 cars showed a dif- 
ference of only 20 pounds per car. | 

We desire to call attention to the following cases where the manage- 
ment objected to the election of a checkweighman: 

One employer objected to the election of a man for this position 
because the man elected was not an employee of the company at the 
time of his election. This employer would not allow the man elected 
to go on the tipple. The employer then proceeded to call another 
meeting of the miners, took charge of the meeting, and elected another 
man. It would seem that the men were afraid to object. 

We desire to call attention to the fact that under the provisions of 
section 103 miners have a lawful right to make their own selection 
and are entitled to elect anyone they desire. If the men are willing 
to pay the wages of a man for this place, as provided by law, they 
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should be allowed to elect the man of their choice without interference 
on the part of the management. It seems to us that is the purpose 
and intent of the law. 

At some of the mines the present method of electing a checkweizh- 
man seems to be for the company officers to supervise the election. 
This should be discontinued because it is not the spirit or intention of 
the law for the management to interfere in these elections. 

At another mine a man was elected by the employees and after the 
election some of the company officials circulated a petition for the 
miners to sign declaring the election void. Many employees will 
sign a petition for almost anything when such petition is presented 
by the superintendent, foreman, or boss who would not do so if left 
to use their own judgment or if the petition was presented to them 
by a fellow employee. 

Superintendents, foremen, or other officials of the company should 
not be permitted to circulate petitions among the men for any purpose, 
It looks too much like intimidation. 

The owner of one mine in El Paso County opposed and prevented 
the election of a checkweighman for a number of years. The em- 
ployees were told that if they did not like it they could quit. This 
mine operated for several months without scales of any kind; the 
weigh boss, or some other official of the company, guessing at the 
weights the miners were to receive for their labor. Such methods on 
the part of the employer are a violation of the law and should not be 
permitted. The law is a farce and of no value in cases of this kind. 

We wish to call attention to section 102 of the coal mining law, 
which reads as follows: 


Section 102. All the coal mined shall be weighed in the car or other receptacle 
in which it is removed from the mine before it is screened, or before.it passes over, 
or is dumped upon any screen or any other device which may let, or be capable 
of letting a portion of the coal drop through such screen or device, and the miner 
shall be paid for the mining of such coal, according to the weight so ascertained at 
such price per ton of 2,000 pounds, as may be agreed upon by and between such 
owner and miner or miners who mine the same, except that where coal is mined 
from pitching veins the miners shall be paid upon a yardage basis, except when 
otherwise agreed to between owner and miner. 


We can find no good reason why a checkweighman should not be 
elected at any time the miners want to place one on the tipple. His 
duties should be to check the weights for the miners and he should 
be employed for no other purpose. 

We recommend that the men elect a checkweighman by secret bal- 
lot and that the officials of the company take no part in such election. 
Nomination and election should be by secret ballot under conditions 
that insure freedom of choice and impartial count. 

We also recommend that a copy of section 103 of the coal mining 
laws be posted at each coal mine of the State and with it a notice 
inviting the men to elect a checkweighman at any time they wish to 
do so, such notice to be posted on the company bulletin board. 

Section 87 of the coal mining law provides: 

Section 87. The miners employedin any mine may from time to time appoint 
two of their number to act as a committee to inspect, not oftener than once every 
month, mine and the machinery connected therewith and to measure the venti!at- 
ing current, and they shall notify the owner and if the owner so desires, he may 


accompany said miners. The owner shall afford every necessary facility for 
making such inspection and measurement, and the committee so appointed s/iall 
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forward to the office of the chief inspector of coal mines a written report as to 
the result of such inspection. 

In all the testimony presented to this commission by the miners we 
failed to find any showing where any attempt has been made to put 
this section of the law in force by any operator. 

We recommend that the provisions of this section be enforced and 
that the two men elected act as a conciliation committee to represent 
the men. The employees can then present their complaints and 
crievances to such a committee, and it should be the duty of this 
committee to investigate any reasonable complaint and endeavor to 
make a settlement that will be satisfactory to both the employees and 
the employer. 

We believe such a system would go a long way toward peace and 
harmony and bring about a policy of friendly cooperation between 
the employer and his employees. 

This committee should be elected in the same manner recommended 
for the election of checkweighman. 

Eight-hour law— -* * * From the evidence presented to the 
commission it appears that this law has been violated at various 
times in a large majority of the coal mines of this State, both by the 
employer and the employee. Many machine men, pick miners, and 
the men working on a tonnage basis violate this statute when the 
demand for coal is greatest. They seem anxious to work overtime, 
make a greater tonnage, and thereby receive greater earnings. Many 
of these men work from two to eight hours overtime in violation of 
this statute. Both the employers and the employees are to blame 
for the violation of the law. 

We find very few men employed underground by the day do work 
or are required to work over eight hours per day. It is the duty of 
the employer to enforce this law. It should not be violated except 
“in cases of emergency where life or property is in imminent danger.”’ 

The employees should not disobey a law that was placed upon the 
statute books at the request of the miners of Golennss: 

The commission recommends that some arrangements be made to 
prevent tonnage men and all other underground men working over- 
time in violation of the provisions of the eight-hour law. 

We desire to call attention to section 4174 [providing penalties]. 
The penalty provided in this section should be enforced against 
either employer or employee for violation of this law. This statute 
is one of the laws of Colorado, and it is the duty of both employer 
and employee to obey its provisions as long as it remains upon the 
statute books of this State. 

Company stores.—Some little complaint was made against the com- 
pany store. From the evidence presented we found very few, if any, 
of the coal companies require their employees to trade at the company 
store. In practically all of the coal mines the employees are allowed 
to purchase their supplies wherever they prefer. 

Bathhouses —Bathhouses should be lochted at every mine. The 
employees pay extra for the use of the bathhouse, but the employer 
and the employee should cooperate in keeping the same in a clean 
and sanitary condition. 
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Boarding house-—We are pleased to say that as a rule we have 
found the company boarding houses conducted as well as can be 
expected for the prices paid. 

Supplies—We found the prices charged by the employers for b| ack. 
smith, lamps, powder, and all other supplies to be fair. 

Wage scale—We recommend that a complete copy of the wage 
scale be posted upon the bulletin board of every mine of this Siate. 
The scale should give the price for dead work, bailing out water, etc. 
and should be complete in every way. It seems to us this would 
prevent much misunderstanding between the men and their employers, 


Illiteracy as a Cause of Unemployment 


N THE face of the ever-increasing mechanization of industry the 
illiterate laborer’s opportunities for employment are being 
rapidly eliminated. Discussing this situation in the official 

organ of the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Connecticut 
Industry, of April, 1928, Winthrop Talbot,’ consultant in industrial 
relations, declares that it seems imperative that the unskilled be 
trained so that they can be used with and about machines. 

He reports that in Connecticut there are 35,000 wholly illiterate 
men 21 years of age or over who are unable to write their names 
or read a word in their own language. He suggests that it would b 
cheaper and better for the community to teach them to read English 
as a preliminary to making them useful in industry rather than to 
support them and their dependents. 

The New York State Department of Labor reports furnish illumi- 
nating data on the employment of common labor. Since August, 
1922, a monthly record has been maintained of the number of com- 
mon laborers applying per 100 jobs offered in 1,650 representative 
New York factories employing 450,000 workers. "Such records show 
that from August, 1922, to September, 1923, the number of jobs 
exceeded the number of applicants. In the ’ following 12 months 
there were 150 men per 100 jobs; 170 in January, 1925; 182 in Janv- 
ary, 1926; 370 in January, 1927; and 427 in January, 1928. 

These figures are for manufacturing establishments and do not 
include building and other trades, in which the unemployment ratio 
is even higher. 

Because of antiquated methods of dealing with unemployment and 
the lack of adequate reliable statistics on the subject, the kind o! 
unemployment and the cause of its occurrence have not been (eti- 
nitely determined. And yet it is most important to have accurate 
information on these two points in order to formulate and estal)lish 
proper and permanent relief measures. 

The author looks upon the speeding up of civic programs of build- 
ing and road making and the hastening of certain other improve- 
ments under contract for the purpose of furnishing employme:t s 
“temporary palliatives,’’ and says, ‘there seems to be a general 
consensus of opinion that unemployment is far more general aniong 





1An article by the same auther-dealing especially with the cost of illiteracy to industry was rev! ed in 
the May, 1928, issue of the Labor Review (p. 47). 
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unskilled workers such as common labor and casual labor and un- 
trained clerical help.” 

it is inferred by the writer that this situation is largely the result 
of new mass production methods which substitute machines for man- 
ual labor. Examples of such substitution are the recent wider use of 
steam shovels, clamshell buckets, cement mixers and pourers, mechan- 
ical elevators, and cranes in excavating and building construction. 
Among the man-power eliminators in road building, the winch truck, 
the crane truck, the tractor, the scraper, pavers, and rollers are cited. 
The rotary V-shaped plows and ‘‘combinations” have displaced 
casual laborers for snow removal, and the mechanical elevator 
accomplishes as much as 50 shovelers, since it fills a 10-yard truck in 
two and one-half mimutes. The mechanical ditch digger has reduced 
the demand for hand pick and shovel work in the laying of gas, water, 
and sewer pipes. In factories straight-line production with con- 
veyer belts, overhead conveyers, trucks, and trailers has enormously 
reduced the need for laborers to handle material. On the southern 
levees a gasoline truck will do the work of a dozen men and two dozen 
mules. ‘‘In the last six years 2,500,000 trucks have been manufac- 
tured and truck registrations have increased from 1,118,520 in 1921 
to 2,764,222 in 1926 and to approximately 3,500,000 at present.” 
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Program of Lectures on Work of New York Department 
of Labor 


N ACCOUNT was given in the May Labor Review (p. 52) of 
A the course of lectures on the work of the New York State 
Department of Labor to be given by Commissioner James 
A. Hamilton and his associates at five prominent universities of the 
State during the summer sessions of this year. The purpose of these 
lectures is not only to describe the work of the department of labor 
but to pomt out the significance of its work to the economic life of 
the State and to the welfare of its citizens. 
There is given below a full list of the lectures, including names of 
lecturers and the arrangements made as regards places and dates. 
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SCHEDULE OF LECTURES BY OFFICIALS OF NEW YORK STATE INDUSTRI, 





COMMISSION 
ons ; wT y ORES, 3 vier Colun d 
as i | Collegeof New bia | 
Univer- | Syracuse | ‘ity | . 
VERO Subject sity of | Univer- the City York versity 


| T Ini — cm 
Rochester! sity | Vr oy nie 











James A. Hamilton, indus- | History, organization, | July 2) July 3) July 10} July 10) July 
trial commissioner. function, and aims of 

Labor Department. | | 

E. B. Patton, director, bu- | Official statistics and | July 9) July 10} July 12) July 12) July 
reau of statistics and in- their service for busi- 








formation. ness. 
Raphael Lewey, M. D., | Industrial medicine and | July 10 | july 11 | July 17 | July 17) July 
chief medical examiner. surgery. | 
Leland E. Cofer, M. D., | Industrialhygiene—Pre-| July 11 | July 12 | July 19 July 19 | July 





director of industrial hy- ventive medicine in | 

giene. industry. | | | 
Frances Perkins, chairman, | Women and children in | July 16 | July 17 | July 24 | July 24 | July ; 

State industrial board. industry. | 


L. W. Hatch, member | Functions of the indus- | July 17 | July 18 | July 26} July 26 | July 2 
State industrial board. trial board. | 

James L. Gernon, director, | The inspection bureau | July 18 | July 19 | July 31 | July 31 | July 2% 
bureau of inspection. and its meaning to in- 


dustry. 
James E. Donahoe, direc- | Workmen’s compensa- | July 23 | July 24; Aug. 2/| Aug. 1 | July 
tor bureau of workmen’s tion. 


compensation. 
Nelle Swartz, director, bu- | The relation of women | July 24! July 25 | Aug. 





: 7 7! Aug. 2/ July : 
reau of women in indus- in industry to the acci- | 
try. dent ratio. 





Richard A. Flinn, chief, | Fitting the young work- | July 25 | July 26| Aug. 9/| Aug. 7) Aug. 
division of employment. er to the job. 
Alexander A. Tausky, dep- | Legal aspects of labor | July 30/| July 31) Aug. 14/| Aug. 8 | Aug 


uty attorney general as- problems. 

signed to the labor de- 

partment. | 
A. J. Portenar, chief medi- | Preventing and settling | July 31 | Aug. 1)| Aug. 16| Aug. 9 |- 

ator. | _ industrial disputes. 
M. H. Christopherson, di- | Prevention of industrial | Aug. 1} Aug. 2/| Aug. 21 | Aug. 14 |_. 

rector of service, Statein- | accidents. 

surance fund. | 
May R. Mayers, M. D., | Clothes and diet a fac- | Aug. 2] Aug. 3) Aug. 23 | Aug. 15 |_...-.... 

bureau of industrial hy- tor in production. 

giene. 
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A Survey of Texas Lumber Manufacturing Industry 


N INVESTIGATION into the economic and social conditions 
A of the workers in the sawmills of eastern Texas was made 
toward the close of 1927 by the department of labor of that 

State. The following data are taken from the report of this survey, 
which is published in the February 1, 1928, issue of the Industrial 
Bulletin issued by the Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘The 
4,083 employees in the 16 camps inspected included 100 office workers, 
580 skilled mechanics, and 3,403 unskilled laborers. 

A 10-hour day is the rule for all classes of workers in the milling 
districts. The average daily wage for office employees is $6.55; for 
skilled mechanics, $5.40; and for unskilled laborers, $2.59. For the 
year closing September 30, 1927, the average earnings of office em- 
ployees were $2,185; of skilled mechanics, $1,618.41; and of un- 
skilled laborers, $720.44. 

Exclusive of heads of families, there were 145 other members of 
the families reported as gainfully employed, their average wage per 
day being $2.40. Three companies reported having their working 
force insured by group insurance at a nominal cost to the employees. 
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TEXAS LUMBER MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Married employees are furnished payeen and hospital service at an 
average cost of $1.50 per month and single men at $1 per month. 
The 825 families visited in the course of the survey included 3,610 
persons, Of whom 1,689 were adults and 1,921 were children (985 
boys and 936 girls). All persons under 21 years of age (the maximum 
school age) were classified as children. The boys of school age num- 
Only 108 families reported owning their own homes. The number of families 
living in rented houses was shown to be 781. The average number of rooms in 
each home, Owned and rented, is four. All houses are of wooden material, 
boxed or frame. ‘The average value of homes owned by workers is $850. The 
average monthly rental of homes rented is $7.45. Eleven families reported 
owning homes in other towns but renting the house in which they were living 


at the time. Of the families living in rented houses 669 rented from the 
companies. 


Savings were reported by only 61 families, and these, including 
equity in homes, averaged $525. 

Generally speaking, the homes or living quarters which the mills 
provide for the workers do not adequately meet the needs of a normal 
family. The sanitation is poor. Only 312 have electric lights 
and 510 running water; and no adequate sewer facilities were found 
in any of the camps. 

The figures compiled on school att@fdance disclose that only 929 
of the 1,078 children of school age were at school for any length of 
time, which is taken as an indication that 149 children of school age 
had not been enrolled in school at all in the period investigated. Of 
the 221 children who were reported as leaving school before they 
completed the high-school grades 139 were boys and 82 were girls, 
the average age of such boys and girls being 16 years. 








WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Working Hours of Women in Maryland, 1927 


N 4,936 Maryland establishments inspected in 1927 there were 
61,365 women (over 16) empioyed, of whom 36,227 were in 
manufacturing establishments, 19,012 in mercantile establish- 

ments, and 6,126 in mechanical establishments. 

The distribution of these women according to the character of the 
employing establishments and hours of work is shown in the following 
table, compiled from the thirty-sixth annual report of the commis. 
sioner of labor and statistics of Maryland, 1927: 


WORKING HOURS OF WOMEN #®* 4,936 MARYLAND ESTABLISHMENTS, 





Number of women (over 16) 
employed in— 





























Working hours | ng. — Tot 
| fees Mercantile | Mechani- 
| tablish- establish- | cal estab- 
| Sante ments lishments 
sy aan an ASSERT — agpiendionn stjiiamatapeemenaee en | 
Baltimore City (3,652 establishments) 
Under 8 hours eS eee ae AF Se ee Sear 3, 176 | 8, 323 1, 580 ? 
8 and under 9 hours_______________. PESOS IO EL SD 15, 523 | 7, 491 1, 782 4, 79 
9 to 10 hours ae eC ES, Sales: ee LES ee 9, 384 | 998 1, 518 v0 
Total PPPOE BODE Yh ae. see .| 28, 083 16, 812 4, 880 | 
} } ———— == 
Counties (1,284 establishments) | 
Under 8 hours... Fe ene Oe TN ae Le eee Te 1, 046 827 242 | 
8 and under 9 hours eciant salad ON Si Let 2, 285 | 1, 043 318 | 
U0 Sn oA. «bel kc eb lth ele tenance cubic kin 4, 813 330 686 | 
DO aie give cigs ig atgesendtaes ae 8, 144 | 2, 200 | 1, 246 | 5M 
Grand total ' 36, 227 | 19, O12 | 6, 126 | 





Woman Workers in Japan 


HE Central Vocational Bureau of the Japanese Ministry 0! 
Home Affairs is planning to call a conference of the four sec- 
tional vocational bureaus of the Kingdom for the reform o! the 

methods of employing industrial and professional women. {his 
official decision, according to the Trans-Pacific (Tokyo) of Marc! 3! 
1928, has been reached because of the new and difficult prob|em> 
confronting such bureaus through the increasing numbers of woe 
entering industry and the professions. 

Among the outstanding evils to be combated is the reckless em })!0Y- 
ment agent who makes exorbitant charges for obtaining factory |0)» 
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for women. Such an agent ordinarily calls in person at homes in 
the rural sections and tries to induce the farmers’ daughters to 
become factory operatives, “holding out many lucrative propositions.”’ 
Sometimes he even offers money in advance to clinch the contract. 


The victims find that they must toil many months to get out of 
debt to him. 


The number of women who applied to public employment offices 
for jobs in 1920 was 5,600; in 1924, 82,000; in 1925, 100,000. 
The statement below shows the number of woman applicants in 


| different lines of work registered at the public employment offices of 
Japan in 1927: 


Industrial and mining 

Civil engineering 

Commercial 

Agricultural 

Marine products 

Transport and communications 
Indoor employment 
Miscellaneous 

Others 
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CHILD LABOR 









Working Children Under 16 Years of Age in Pennsylvania 


NDER the Pennsylvania law no child under 14 may receive 
work permit or certificate, no child under 16 may be legally 
employed without such a certificate, and all 14 and 15 year 

old children who have been duly certificated to leave full-time schoo] 
to go to work must be enrolled in continuation schools and must 
spend one day of each working week in attendance. There is one 
exception to this last provision. The establishment of continuation 
schools is not compulsory in districts where fewer than 20 children 
under 16 are employed. Therefore, a group of working children, 
largely engaged in agricultural work, are not in continuation schools, 
It is probable, however, that this group is not large, and it is con- 
sidered that the number of children enrolled in the continuation 
schools approximates closely to the number of 14 and 15 year old 
children who have received work certificates. 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Women and Children has recently 
made a study of the children enrolled in these schools in October, 








A 


throt 
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1926.' At that time they numbered 25,037. Comparing this ? 
figure with the school population of the same age groups, it appears me 
that of every six 14 and 15 year old children in school districts where ao 

there were continuation schools one had left full-time school to & ist 


become a wage earner. Practically all these children were native T) 
born, and over one-half had fathers who were born in this country. 


Girls formed 56 per cent of the group. The great majority, 92 per ue 
cent, were in occupations where their hours and working conditions JJ, » 
were regulated by the child labor law, practically all of the remaining J), 
8 per cent being in domestic service. depe 


One of every three children in the total group was aged 14 but #.,, 
under 15. More than one-third had completed the eighth grade in & , j, 
school, but one-fourth had gone no further than the sixth grade. but 


The textile industry employed nearly one-third of these children. Mercantile The 
and clothing manufacturing establishments were the industries next in importance 





in the number of children employed. stan 
Every fourth child was working on a machine. into 
Illegal occupations were reported by 1 per cent of the children. Special in- absc 
vestigations by the bureau of inspection verified but one-half of these reported absc 
violations. T 
There was a decided tendency toward a shorter work week than the maximum nt 
of 51 hours as established by law, nearly one-half of the children working 48 hours i 
or less. The hours, as reported by 10 per cent of the children whose occupations Tl 
come under the child labor law, exceeded the legal maximum of 51 hours a week. subs 
Special investigations by the bureau of inspection verified about half of these abo 
reported violations. benz 
The daily hours, as reported by 86 per cent of the children whose occupations tion: 
come under the child labor law, were within the legal maximum of 9 hours a day. abse 
Not quite one-fourth of the children reported an eight-hour day or less. conc 
The most common lunch period was 45 minutes; 93 per cent of the girls and $1 C: 
per cent of the boys reported 45 minutes or more for lunch. rang 
The median weekly earnings of the children were $8.56. rare 
Of the children enrolled in continuation school 2 per cent were unemployed. base 
‘Haven't found work”’ and “Illness in the family’ were the reasons most [re- sym 
quently given for unemployment. ama 
' Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 21: Fourteen and ‘i{teen 1U 
gear old children in industry, prepared by Bureau of Women and Children. Harrisburg, 1927. McC 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





A New Test for Industrial Lead Poisoning ' 


SIMPLE laboratory method by which absorption of lead by 
A workers exposed to lead in its various forms may be demon- 

strated before actual clinical lead poisoning takes place, 
through the detection of immature red cells in the blood stream, is 
proposed by Dr. Carey P. McCord in a report just published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The report gives results of the exam- 
ination of more than a thousand persons, some of whom were exposed 
to lead, while others were used as controls in checking the results of 
the tests, toyether with a technical description of the production of 
immature red blood cells and of the technique followed in making 
the blood counts, and an account of the clinical and laboratory 
materials utilized by Doctor McCord and his assistants. 

The danger of lead poisoning is so widespread in industry and the 
action of lead as an intoxicant is so insidious that any method by 
which the early effects following lead exposure may be detected prior 
to any disability should be of the greatest worth wherever lead is a 
hazard. In the past the diagnosis of lead poisoning has generally 
depended upon the presence of definite and easily recognizable 
symptoms, as there has been lacking heretofore any suitable index 
of lead absorption among workers who are exposed to the hazard 
but who have not developed obvious manifestations of the disease. 
The incidence of lead poisoning, therefore, remains high notwith- 
standing the fact that the mode of entrance of this toxic substance 
into the body is well known, that the distribution of lead after 
absorption is well established, and that the factors influencing the 
absorption, deposit, and excretion of lead are fairly well understood. 


_ The principal conclusions reached as a result of the study are 
in brief as follows: 


The number of immature red cells in the blood which contain basophilic 
substance—that is, substance which is stainable by certain dyes—is increased 
above normal limits in various pathologic states, including lead intoxication, 
benzol and arsenic poisoning, certain types of anemias, at times in acute infec- 
tions, and in many other conditions; but in a person exposed to lead and in the 
absence of other conditions presenting high basophilic red-cell counts such a 
condition may be accepted as indicative of lead absorption or lead poisoning. 

Cases of definite lead poisoning ordinarily present basophilic red-cell counts 
ranging from 7,000 to 50,000 per cubic millimeter of blood, although the counts 
rarely may fall below 7,000 or may exceed 100,000. It is possible that very high 
basophilic red-cell counts—that is, in excess of 50,000—may be present without 
symptoms of clinical lead poisoning,*but cases of poisoning are prone to develop 
among a group presenting such high basophilic red-cell counts. 





'U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 460: A new test for industrial lead poisoning, by Carey P. 
McCord, M. D. Washington, 1928 
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Workers exposed to lead who present basophilic red-cell counts in excess o 
6,000 to 7,000 should be regarded, in the absence of other conditions prod iictiy, 
of such increased counts, as potential lead-poisoning cases and as such 
be subjected to treatment. 

The use of this test has revealed not only an extensive absorption of lead ainong 
workers in those industries and those departments with a known lead hazarj 
but also among office workers, clerks, etc., in these industries who in the pag 
have commonly been considered as unexposed. This is especially true if the 
lead hazard is present in the form of lead dust. 

The basophilic red-cell counts do not, however, stand in any constant relatioy 
to the hemoglobin percentage, to the total red or white count, or to the lat 
effects of lead poisoning, such as wrist drop. 


ss hould 


. 
— or 





Respiratory Diseases as a Cause of Industrial Disability 


STUDY ' by the United States Public Health Service of records 
A of disability among industrial workers shows the importance 
of respiratory affections as a cause of disabling sickness. The 
groups covered by the study include the ernployees of a large electric 
light and power company and the members of a group of industrial 
sick-benefit associations which report regularly to the office of indus. 
trial hygiene and sanitation of the Public Health Service. The 
records of the first group include all disabling sickness lasting one 
working-day or longer over a period of 10 years and of the second 
group the cases of illness lasting eight consecutive days or longer 
during a six-year period. In the latter group the number of men 
included averaged nearly 100,000 annually. 

The absences on account of respiratory diseases accounted {or 
54 per cent of all the absences among the employees of the public 
utility company and for 47 per cent among the members of the 
benefit associations. The respiratory diseases are seen, therefore, 
to constitute approximately one-half of the cases whether all cases 
of disabling sickness are considered or only those which last for « 


period longer than a week. The sickness records of the electric light] 


and power company showed, also, that the average loss of time on 

account of sickness amounted to 6.92 days a year per man on thie 

pay roll and that 3.23 days, or 47 per cent of the lost time, was c:used 
y the respiratory diseases. 

Among the employees of this group, the common cold was the 
most frequent cause of sickness, causing 71 per cent of the total 
number of cases of respiratory diseases, with diseases of the pharyni 
and tonsils occupying second place as a cause of disability, influenza 
and grippe third, and bronchitis fourth. When the cases |xsting 
more than a week are considered, however, the common cold ceases 
to be a principal cause of disability and is replaced by influenza and 
grippe, followed by diseases of the pharynx and tonsils, bronc|iitls, 
and pneumonia, in the order named. 

There is marked seasonal variation in the incidence of respir: tory 
diseases. According to the records for both groups of employees, 
the rate for these » A flee reached its maximum in the moni) 0 
February and its minimum in Julyy a tremendous increase t:kiDg 
place between September and February, with an equally marked 








1 United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports, Mar. 16, 1928, Importance of res) 1rat0ry 
diseases as a cause of disability among industrial workers, by Dean K. Brundage, pp. 603-610. 
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PNEUMONIA AMONG IRON-FOUNDRY WORKERS 51 


decline occurring during the spring. The greatest seasonal variation 
was shown by the common cold, which was twelve times as frequent in 
midwinter as in midsummer. The more serious respiratory cases 
did not show such a decided seasonal incidence, with the exception 
of influenza and grippe, the number of cases of which rise abruptly in 
the winter months. 

The seasonal variations revealed by the two sets of data show that 
for the group of cases lasting longer than one week there was a ten- 
dency for the attacks of respiratory sickness beginning in the late 
winter and early spring to be more prolonged than those which 
begin earlier in the winter, from which it appears that industrial 
workers possess less resistance to respiratory infection at the close of 
winter. 

There were 26 industrial sick-benefit associations reporting the 
number of cases for which benefits were paid during the three years 
ending December 31, 1926. The rate of respiratory sickness was 
found to vary greatly among these different establishments. Thus 
the incidence was only 17 cases a year per 1,000 men in the plant 
having the lowest rate as compared with 85 cases per thousand in 
the establishment having the highest rate. These differences in 
the incidence of the various respiratory diseases are typical of the 
variations in the number of cases found in different communities and 
localities and are evidence, it is stated in the report, that the causes 
of such wide variations in the frequency and severity of these diseases 
must be investigated and thoroughly understood before much progress 
can be made in their prevention and control. In view of the serious 
amount of disability from these diseases, it is said, that ‘‘even a 
small degree of success in their prevention would contribute enor- 
mously to the sum total of physical and mental energy, to the number 
of days that the industrial population is physically able to work, and, 
accordingly, to an enhanced national prosperity.” 





<i. — 
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High Death Rate from Pneumonia Among Iron-Foundry 
Workers 


HE effects of occupation in the causation of certain diseases are 
shown by a study,’ now being made by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., of the causes of death among the white industrial 

policyholders of the company. The analysis, covering the years 
1922 to 1924, has shown many striking differences in the distribution 
of deaths by. causes among the occupational classes investigated, the 
death rate from pneumonia and other diseases of the respiratory 
system particularly being so much higher than the average in certain 
occupations that it seems there can be little doubt that the high 
incidence of the disease is a direct result of the occupation. 

A particularly high percentage of deaths from pneumonia was 
foun among iron workers, 15.9 per cent of all deaths among these 
workers being due to pneumonia, while only 7.7 per cent of the deaths 
among all occupied males were caused by this disease. The per- 





! Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Statistical Bulletin, March 1928: See ane workers show 
highest percentage of deaths from pneumonia. 
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centage of deaths from this cause in this group was also above the 
average at every age of the main working period of life, 15 to 64 
years, while between the ages 25 to 34 it was over three times the 
average. The lowest relative percentage occurred in the age period 
35 to 44, but even there it was 86 per cent above the average. In 
addition to the fact that iron workers had such a high percentage of 
deaths from pneumonia as compared with other occupational groups, 
this disease was also the principal cause of death among them although 
this was not the case in any other occupational group included in the 
study. 

A death rate above the average from pneumonia was also shown 
by a number of other occupational groups. Fifteen of the 74 occu- 
pational classes had a higher death rate from this cause than the aver- 
age of 7.7 per cent. The three distinct types of hazards which are 
associated with a high pneumonia death rate—dust, extreme heat 
and exposure to sudden variations in temperature or to the weather- 
are found among these occupations, although some occupations 
which offer exposure to one or more of these hazards, such as cutters 
and grinders, brass-foundry workers, and pottery workers, had a low 
death rate from all causes as well as from pneumonia. Their low 
percentages are believed to be due, however, to chance variation. 

The following table shows the number and per cent of deaths from 
pneumonia among 15 occupational groups for ages 15 and over 








PERCENTAGE OF DEATHS DUE TO PNEUMONIA AMONG WHITE MALE INDUSTRIAL 


POLICYHOLDERS, 15 YEARS AND OLDER, IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS, 1922 TO 
1924 
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Iron and steel molders and foundry workers._....._..........____--- 1, 234 196 15.9 
Cordage and hem = | mill operatives__........- sitatitenaiii asin akid-tacksedce 79 9 11.4 
EE SCR e pee a eae, ee ee 105 12 11.4 
TEI EE OSES SESS SL Tk ty Oe ee 1, 960 241 12.3 
Irom OG Otel Mie Wormers... .-.. 2.2222. osee 1, 587 167 10. 5 
Rubber factory operatives ._..................-....-. 439 45 10.3 
I i on ini pen ieawnd Henoences ae 932 93 10.0 
cinta it Bde ks indice edule nas Anabieb ae Etc Dee 179 20 11.2 
Longshoremen and stevedores__.--._...........----------.---------- 594 63 10. 6 
Betas Clete GUNG SOTTO -OOEUR BOTMIIND. o.oo. oc dace cee eecncccecee eect 199 18 9.0 
INS Go Naics on 4 aendre sdb ddd Gthes ue nals ede cna venens ab patho 367 32 8.7 
CE I ili ctidn ruse cngntteth aaltialcnangdwattintn baled taigdibilaimiet tiathinn 323 31 9.6 
Ee id bn cin wae ardcc dy aliaghgoueobdneaitendnalnudedie cin « 10, 240 934 9. 1 
SET A CE a Se RE Se ee MS NR oe eee Bee 876 75 8. 6 
Miners (underground, except coal)... ............-.-.-----.--.----- 225 20 8.9 
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TRAINING OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 





Employment for the Blind in Canada 
Toa Canadian National Institute for the Blind is at present 


operating concentrated industries for the blind in Halifax, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, according to the 
Rehabilitation Review of February, 1928. 

There are 160 blind workers now employed in these establishments. 
Furthermore, the Province of Quebec has two industrial shops in 
Montreal, one operated by the Montreal Association for the Blind, 
which employs about 20 adults, the other operated by the N azareth 
Institute for the Blind, which employs about 25 adults. However, 
the greatest activity of the national institute is in the home-teaching 
and salesroom department, which employs 18 home teachers who 
work throughout Canada with an average of 250 students. Last 
year more than 12,000 individual lessons were given by these teachers. 
Through the institute’s salesroom departments raw materials are 
furnished at cost. 

An effort is made to induce the blind workers to dispose of their 
products locally, but if they wish to do so they may send their wares 
to the central salesroom of the institute. 

The central salesrooms served over 700 individual blind persons last year, 
selling $50,000 of homemade products alone. The value of products turned out 


in the first year of the institute’s existence through the industrial activities 
amounted to $9,000. Last year, the ninth year of its operation, this amounted 


‘to $466,000. In some cases industries, formerly heavily subsidized, proved 


self-supporting. 


The following two innovations in the Canadian work for the blind 
suggest that similar experiments in other countries might be well 
worth trying: 

1. In certain industries, particularly the white-wear industry, it was 
found that there were few articles on which blind women could per- 
form the majority of operations rapidly and efficiently. As a con- 
sequence, few sales co tld be made, production was unsatisfactory, 
and the overhead charges were high. However, by a judicious com- 
bination of blind workers with workers who were not blind a whole set 
of samples could be produced, including garments involving 90 per cent 
blind labor to those on which only 10 per cent of labor was performed 
by the blind. The industries are progressing toward self-support, 
and as sales multiply a greater number of the blin d can be put to work 
in conjunction with operatives who have sight. 

2. In two Provinces, Ontario and Manitoba, blind workers have 
been placed in general industries. For some years the workmen’s 
compensation boards of the various Canadian Province have endeav- 
ored to eliminate totally blind and partially blind persons from general 
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industry. In carrying out its own industries, however, the national 
institute by great care in training its workers has succeeded in hold- 
ing down the accident rate. This success has encouraged the institute 
to enter into a special arrangement with the compensation boards 
of Ontario and Manitoba ‘‘ whereby the national institute assumes the 
employer’s premium responsibility on their own employees and on 
any blind persons placed in general industry.” 

Several industries are already cooperating under this plan. As 
the scheme develops the institute hopes that instead of creating adidi- 
tional concentrated industries for the blind that these workers can be 
placed in general industries near their homes. 
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Expenditures for Building Operations in Representative Cities, 
1921 to 1927 


HE total expenditure for new buildings was less in 1927 than for 
EE any year since 1923, according to permits issued in 257 cities 
of the United States having a population of 25,000 or over. 

This fact is brought out in Table 1 below, which shows the esti- 
mated expenditure in these 257 identical cities for the years 1921 to 
1927 for residential buildings, nonresidential buildings, and total new 
buildings, the index numbers of such estimated expenditures, the 
number of families provided for, the ratio of families provided for 
to each 10,000 of population, the index number of families pro- 
vided for, and the index number of families provided for weighted 
by population. 






TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND INDEX NUMBER OF EXPENDITURES 
FOR NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL 
NEW BUILDINGS; ALSO FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND RATIO OF FAMILIES PRO- 
VIDED i haere EACH 10,000 OF POPULATION IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES IN 1921 TO 
1927, INCLUSIVE 











| 
Residential buildings | Nonresidential buildings Total new buildings 








Estimated Index Estimated Index Estimated Index 
expenditure | number | expenditure number | expenditure | number 





Year 


| 
| 
| 



























921 . .. ..ciithich Seales ahbbieals $937, 352, 739 100. 0 $635, 775, 199 100. 0 | $1, 573, 127, 938 100. 0 
1922... jects Ubi eheoeleea 1, 612, 352, 921 172.0 876, 276, 713 137.8 | 2, 488, 629, 634 158. 2 
1023... sc baie ahh woes 2, 000, 986, 900 213.5 | 1, 070, 596, 718 168.4 | 3,071, 583, 618 195. 3 
1924... ctinielimetiegaaatssiateieiies 2, 070, 276, 772 220.9 | 1, 137, 631, 080 178.9 | 3, 207, 907, 852 203. 9 
1926... ch aieh ier eace tiene | 2, 461, 546, 270 262.6 | 1, 343, 880, 884 211.4 | 3,805, 427, 154 241.9 
1926... cindnddeddaias oleeed | 2, 255, 994, 627 240.7 | 1, 300, 840, 876 204.6 | 3, 556, 835, 503 226. 1 
1027... .ciiekeedueeadast 1, 906, 003, 260 203.3 | 1, 231, 785, 870 193.7 | 3, 137, 789, 130 199. 5 




















Population Families provided for 












Yds. ee 








Year As estimated | Ratio to | Index num- 
by Census | Index | Nisber Index | each 10,000 | ber weighted 
| Bureaufor | number number | of popula- | by popula- 

| specified year | tion tion 


‘ 


1021... etice eile ac 36, 575, 118 | 100. 0 224, 545 





| 100. 0 61.4 100. 0 
1990. spd eee seen ss eet 37, 511, 516 | 102. 6 377, 305 168. 0 100. 6 163. 8 
PIII ed eRe 38,447,913 | 105.1 453, 673 202. 0 118.0 192. 2 
TS pre: 39, 384, 311 107.7 442, 919 197.3 112.5 183. 2 
1905. oe ee a | 40, 320, 708 110. 2 | 491, 222 218. 8 121.8 198. 4 
NR Bo tEAM AD 41, 257, 106 112.8 | 462, 214 205. 8 112.0 182. 4 
RS ITS CMTE EE | 42, 058, 897 115.0 406, 095 180. 9 96. 6 157.3 
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The permits issued in these 257 cities in 1921 showed an estimated 
expenditure for new buildings of $1,573,127,938. A peak of money 
expended for new building operations was reached in 1925, when 
the estimated expenditure was $3,805,427,154 or 141.9 per cent more 
than in 1921. A decrease in expenditure was shown by permits 
issued in 1926, and astill further decrease by those issued in 1927. 
Permits issued during 1927 indicate an estimated expenditure of 
$3,137,789,130, which is 99.5 per cent more than the 1921 expendi- 
ture, but 17.6 per cent less than the indicated expenditure for the 
peak year, 1925. 

The expenditure for residential buildings also reached a peak in 
1925, when the expenditure for this class of building was 162.6 per 
cent more than in 1921. In 1927 the expenditure for residential 
building was 103.3 per cent more than in 1921; this is 22.6 per cent 
below the peak reached in 1925. 

The estimated expenditures for nonresidential buildings did not ‘1 
climb as high as for residential buildings. The peak expenditure, 
reached in 1925, being 111.4 per cent more than in 1921. The 1927 
expenditure for nonresidential buildings was 93.7 per cent greater 95: 
than in 1921, but 8.3 per cent less than 1925. 


The number of families provided for by homes in new buildings ex 
was 224,545 in 1921. In 1925 there were 491,222 families provided ~ 
for; this number decreased to 406,095 in 1927. That is, in 1925 aah 
homes were provided in new buildings for 118.8 per cent more families ex 
than in 1921. In 1927 the number of families provided for was 80.9 3 
per cent greater than in 1921; this was, however, 17.3 per cent fewer ve 
than in 1925. ri 

The population of these 257 cities was 36,575,118 in 1921, accord- th 
ing to the estimate of the Census Bureau as of July 1 of that year, de 
and the ratio of families provided with dwelling accommodations in t 
new buildings was 61.4 families to each 10,000 of population. By de 
1925 this ratio had increased to 121.8, but in 1927 sank to 96.6. oa 

The last column shows the index number of families provided for | 
as weighted by the populativun each year. It is obtained by dividing al 
the index number of population into the index number of families ™ 


provided for. That is, after taking care of the increase in popula- 
tion, 98.4 per cent more families were provided with dwelling places 19 
in new buildings in 1925 than in 1921, and 57.3 per cent more in 1927 


nr 
than in 1921. a 
: P ; 3.8 

Average Estimated Cost of Dwellings per Family 
ex 
ABLE 2 shows the average cost each year, 1921 to 1927, of dwelling ad 
accommodations per family in each of the different kinds of dwell- al 
ings for which permits were issued in 257 ddentical cities from which ry 


reports were received every year. The table also shows index num- br 
bers of the cost of accommodations per family in each of the different 


kinds of dwellings. C0 
The costs as stated in the following table are estimated costs, or 
stated by the builder at the time of applying for his permit to build. = 


They apply only to the cost of the building, the cost of the land not it 
being included. There may be a profit or loss between the cost to of 
the builder and the cost to the later home purchaser. 
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TaBLe 2—AVERAGE COST OF DWELLINGS PER FAMILY IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 
1921 TO 1927 





—_——— —=— = == — = = 








Average cost of dwellings per family ! Index numbers of cost of dwellings per 
in— family in— 








Year Multi- All Multi- All 












1 beer 4 ye family | classes of | 4 pom oe family | classes of 
in ines 8 dwell- dwell- tomes fname 2 dwell- dwell- 
gs gs lings 3 ings ng & ings 3 ings 














$3, 762 


























































tt... caudbinedeaes Tee $4,019 | $3,947 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
ae. oe 4, 134 3, 801 3, 880 4, 005 104. 1 101.0 96.5 101.5 
MN. __ . ccubheteskeets 4, 203 4, 159 4, 001 4, 127 105. 8 110. 6 99. 6 104.6 
a a 2 | 4,317] 4,336 4, 418 4, 352 108. 7 115.3 109. 9 110.3 
<a .__..ciihhtebeioe 4,618 | 4,421 4, 289 4, 464 116. 3 117.5 106. 7 113, 1 
OM. -cchebiasnadeuce 4,725 4,480 4, 095 4, 422 119. 0 119.1 | 101.9 112.0 
Qs | ,830 | 4,368 4, 170 4, 449 121.6 116.1) 103.8 112.7 








1 Buildings only; see text above. 
1 Includes one-family and two-family dwellings with stores combined. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 

a 


According to the costs as stated on the permits issued in these 
257 cities in 1921, the average expenditure for a one-family house that 
year was $3,972. There has been an increase in the estimated 
expenditure for this type of dwelling each year over the preceding 
year since that date. In 1927 the average expenditure for one-family 
residences was $4,830, which is 21.6 per cent more than the average 
expenditure in 1921. 

The average expenditure for two-family dwellings also climbed 
steadily until a peak was reached in 1926. The per family expendi- 
ture for this kind of dwelling decreased, however, in 1927. In 1921 
there was an average expenditure of $3,762 per family for two-family 
dwellings. By 1926 this average cost had increased to $4,480 where 
it was 19.1 per cent higher than in 1921. The average expenditure 
decreased to $4,368 in 1927, which was 16.1 per cent above the average 
cost of 1921. 

The average per family expenditure for apartment houses has shown 
no steady trend. The average per family cost was $4,019 in 1921. 
In 1922 a low point of $3,880 was reached, then an increase for the 
next two years, a peak for the seven years of $4,418 being reached in 
1924, two more years of declining expenditures in 1925 and 1926 and a 
small upturn in 1927. The average per family expenditure for dwell- 
ing units in apartment houses stood at $4,170 in 1927, which was only 
3.8 per cent above the 1921 cost. 

The above figures show the change from year to year in the amount 
expended per housing unit. The figures must not, however, be 
interpreted as showing the change in the cost of building a house 
each year on identical plans and specifications. Plans and specifica- 
tions may change from year to year and cheaper or costlier houses 
built. The figures show only what was spent on the buildings 
constructed. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects monthly the wholesale 
prices of building material and from such figures computes index 
numbers. Retail prices as paid by builders are not available, but 
itis believed that the trend of retail prices follows closely the trend 
of wholesale prices. 
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The bureau also each year collects and compiles union wage rate; 
in the building trades in the principal cities of the country. Building 
trades are highly organized in many cities, while in others more 0 
less building shoe is nonunion. To a considerable extent, however, 
nonunion rates are understood to move up and down in a parille| 
with union wages. The movement in union rates in the building 
trades may, therefore, be accepted as roughly showing the trend jy 
the cost of building labor. Two series of index numbers are ¢ iven 
in Table 3. Here it is seen that in the seven-year period buil ling 
material was highest in 1923 and lowest in 1927, while union wage 
rates were lowest in 1922 and highest in 1927. Building material 
was 1.7 per cent lower in 1927 than in 1921, while building trade 
wage rates were 28.5 per cent higher in 1927 than in 1921. 





TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL ANp 
OF UNION WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES 











i 
l 
- Index numbers for— , 
Year Wholesale oe a wage ( 
rices of Fates pet 
~~ | hour in 
uilding sy a2 
material | building 
7 trades 
murcorta | | 
NGG | 100.0 | 1000 
| Ce Esp | 102. 2 | 93. 4 
aa 114. 5 | 103. 6 | 
is kcdiccesac | 106.1 112.2 | 
NET | 106.7 116.3 | 
RTT 105. 0 124. 0 | 
 edhihd dimtantd 98. 3 128.5 | 
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Trend Toward Apartment House Living in American Cities, 1927 


UILDING permits issued in cities of the United States having a 

b population of 25,000 or over during the year 1927 clearly show 

that the proportion of families housed in multifamily dwellings 

is still increasing. A multifamily dwelling is one designed to accom- 

modatée three or more families. The term is equivalent to the less 
definite term “apartment house”’ or “tenement house.” 

Records from 257 identical cities from 1921 to 1927 are shown 
below in Table 1. In 1921 only 24.4 per cent of the families housed 
in new buildings were accommodated in multifamily dwellings com- 
pared with 58.3 per cent housed in one-family dwellings. By 1926 
the percentage housed in multifamily dwellings had risen to 45.4 and 
that housed in one-family dwellings had fallen to 40.7. Permits 
issued for new buildings during 1927 reveal another decrease in tne 
percentage houses in one-family dwellings and a corresponding 
increase in those housed in apartment houses. Only 38.3 per cent 
of the families provided for in new buildings were housed in one- 
family dwellings, according to permits issued in these 257 cities 
during 1927, compared with 48.3 per cent housed in apartment 
houses. 'T'wo-family dwellings housed 13.4 per cent of the families 


provided for in 1927, a decrease as compared with the six preceding 
years. 


TaBLE 1.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1927, INCLUSIVE 








| Per cent of families provided | 
Number of | for in— | 
families | —| 
Year provided | a | 
pe abaky oniiy Speanily family 
steed dwell- | dwell- 
dwellings | ings | ings! Aton 























adh rad 224,545 | 6&3 | 17.3 24.4 | 
See TTR 377,305 | 47.5 | 21.3 31.2 
Tichetienw!  Gaue | es 1. 2.3 33. 0 
ee os. ....| 442,919 | 47.6 | 21.5 30. 9 
 _, 491,222 | 46.0 | 17.5 36. 4 
ORS Age ca ode 462,214 | 40.7 | 13.9 45.4 
| RTE 406,085 | 383 13.4 48.3 








1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
‘ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores combined. 


It would seem from this information that many American cities 
are becoming more like the cities of continental Europe in the charac- 
ter of their dwelling places than they have been in the past. In 
the larger cities of continental Europe the apartment house has 
long been the most prevalent kind of residential structure. 

In the past most American cities have largely housed their inhabit- 
ants in single-family dwellings. However, while we have no details 
of the percentage of families now living in apartment houses compared 
with those housed in one-family dwellings, it can readily be ap- 
preciated that if new family accommodations continue to be provided 
in the apartments at the increasing ratios that have been shown 
recently it will not be a great number of years until in many cities 
the majority of the population will be housed in this class of structure. 
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This change in the character of the American home will continue 
seriously to affect the people of the country. There probably will 
be fewer home owners, which means less settled communities, for 
people who own their homes move less frequently than people who 
live in rented dwellings. 

The wage earners as a class are also affected by this change in the 
character of building. The erection of one-family dwellings gives 
employment for the most part to carpenters and bricklayers. A 
given amount of money spent in the erection of large apartment 
houses will give employment to fewer carpenters if not to fewer 
bricklayers. Further, the erection of apartment houses gives em- 
ployment to many trades seldom if ever used in the building of one- 
family dwellings. Among these are structural-iron workers, concrete 
workers, marble and stone cutters, terra cotta workers, etc. 


Comparison of Conditions in Cities of Over 500,000 


HE proportion of families housed in apartment houses is much 

greater in the large cities than in the 257 cities as a whole. In 

the 14 cities of the United States which have a population of 500,000 

or over only 25.8 per cent of the families housed in new buildings in 

1927 were cared for in one-family dwellings, while 60.8 per cent were 
housed in apartment houses. 

In 1921 only 34.0 per cent of new housing units were in apartment 
houses, while 44.2 per cent were in one-family dwellings. In 1926 
there were 281,172 families provided for in these 14 cities and 58.0 
were housed in apartment houses. Thus, it will be seen that the 
percentage of families housed in apartment houses was 3 points higher 
in 1927 than in 1926. The total number of families housed, however, 
fell to 236,113 as compared with 281,172 families in 1926. 

While the percentage of families housed in apartment houses was 
greater in 1927 than in 1926 in the 14 cities taken as a whole, an 
increase did not occur in each city. Six cities showed a decrease in 
the percentage of families housed in apartment houses and eight an 
increase. 

The largest increase in the percentage of families housed in apart- 
ment houses was shown in Milwaukee, where in 1926 only 19.5 per 
cent of the families provided for that year were housed in apartment 
houses, while in 1927 this percentage had increased to 42.4 per cent. 
This was not due to any slackening of residential building in Mil- 
waukee, for 4,252 families were provided for in 1927 compared with 
3,629 in 1926. 

In Los Angeles practically the same number of families were 
provided for in 1927 as in 1926, and the percentage housed in apart- 
ment houses increased from 39.8 per cent in 1926 to 51.8 per cent in 
1927. Boston, Buffalo, and Chicago also provided for a much larger 
percentage of its families housed during 1927 in apartment houses 
than in 1926. ; 

In contrast, Pittsburgh and Washington both showed fair gains 10 
the percentage of families housed in one-family dwellings in 1927 as 
compared with 1926 and a corresponding loss in the percentage 
housed in apartment houses. In Washington, however, this gail 
may be accounted for by the fact that residential building as a whole 
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slumped greatly during 1927 as compared with 1926. In 1926 new 
homes were provided for 7,911 families, and of this number 43.3 per 
cent were accommodated in one-family dwellings and 56.3 per cent 
in apartment houses. In 1927 the porcetitag’ of families housed in 
apartment houses fell to 52.2 and those housed in one-family dwellings 
rose to 47.3. In 1927, however, dwelling accommodations were 
provided for only 3,938 families. 

Baltimore continues to be the leading single-family dwelling city 
in the country. In 1926 this type of residence provided for 92.4 
per cent of the new housing units, and in 1927 there was a still further 
increase in single residences to 94.4 per cent. 

Figures are available for 1922 to 1925 in earlier publications but 
are omitted to economize space. 

Tate 2-—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF 


DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF 500,000 OR OVER IN 1921, 1926, 
AND 1927 


















































Per cent of Per cent of 
. families provided families provided 
T otal for in— Total for n— 
; ber of ber of 
City, State, and year | fm | 1. | 2 | Mul City, State, and year | @™ | 1. | 2. |Mul 
fam- | fam- fam- | fam- 
pro- | ity | ily | @™- pro | ity | ily | @m™- 
— dwell-|dwell- nA — dwell-|dwell- rn 
ings | ings! ings ? ings | ings ! ings? 
Baltimore, Md.: New York City, N. 
vet ae 2,176 | 85.0; 45] 10.5 Y.—Continued. 
Es brcitdigeinoneed 5,135 | 92.4 | 0.7 6.8 Queens— 
| pe kN RS RESTS wee F 3, 546 | 94.4 0. 2 5.4 ee aoe Fe 13, 256 | 60.0 | 24.4 15.6 
Boston, Mass. : ad atsinineenel 31,431 | 41.2 | 17.8 41.0 
je ee © Pa ee 878 | 15.5 | 30.5 54.0 ESET: 31, 205 | 33.4 | 17.1 49.5 
OBR: Sawada sadentdion 3, 882 | 16.2 | 41.4 42. 6 Manhattan— 
OOF <. .&aaiatiepasinnesd 5, 316 | 10.3 | 32.2 57.5 ES mination 4, 837 0.7 3.7 95. 5 
Buffalo, N. Y ORR. 22s. ic 11, 910 0.1 0.1 99. 9 
a 2,405 | 51.6 | 48.0 0.4 (3) (3) 99.9 
Pee Pe ae oe 3, 286 | 47.5 | 33.0 19.5 
1G « cnticbodneeney 3, 373 | 34.2 | 36.7 29. 1 De 
Chicago, Ill 71.7 | 14.5] 13.8 
ee SERS Pere 12, 252 | 37.9 | 17.6 | 44.6 77.9 | 20.6 1.5 
Se: eae 41,416 | 17.6 | 13.1 | 69.3 
SRE 41,201 | 13.6 | 10.2] 76.2 93.3 |.....- 6.7 
Cleveland, Ohio: 74.4) 4.7] 20.9 
Wk Sibnckdtieocba 4,084 | 35.5 | 40.5 24.0 71.2) 3.3] 25.5 
00 00s 4.5 sktk 5,406 | 36.2 | 35.0| 28.9 
ee 3, 631 | 43.9 | 30.7 25. 5 59.3 | 26.8 13.9 
Detroit, Mich.: 68.0 | 7.7] 243 
ee Se 6, 743 | 46.9 | 17.9 35. 2 73. 8 7.6 18.7 
Ns a. 26, 421 | 39.6 | 25.4 35. 0 
ye ee 15, 614 | 35.9 | 26.6 37.5 49.0 | 24.1 26.8 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 23.7 | 17.8] 58.4 
= RARER Sa RR 19, 572 | 68.0 | 16.9 15.2 29.1 | 16.8) 54.1 
SR SS E 20,017 ; 50.0 10.3 39.8 
pee ns et 20,801 | 39.5) 8.7 51.8 | 37.6 | 17.0] 45.4 
Milwaukee, Wis 39.8 | 6.9] 53.3 
oo Se ae ee SE, 2,212 | 44.9 | 38.2 16.9 31.1 9.5} 59.3 
Sh Set tas 3, 629 | 50.4 | 30.1 19. 5 
AT a we 4, 252 | 30.9 | 26.7 | 42.4 | oe 24.6 
New York City, N.Y.: 43.3 | 0.4) 56.3 
Se ie 51, 360 | 31.6 | 24.2) 44.2 47.3 | 0.5 | 52.2 
oo ey SE 133, 126 | 16.2 | 12.2) 71.6 
oe Re ae 105, 519 | 15.9 | 13.3 70.9 
Brooklyn— 44.2 | 21.7 | 34.0 
Se 16, 636 | 24.1 | 440) 31.9 23.2 | 13.8 58.0 
Midéiwederes 45, 663 | 12.9 | 15.2] 71.9 25.8 | 13.4 | 60.8 
Se ROR 33, 172 | 11.6 | 17.5 71.0 
Bronx— 
ae al 14, 087 | 11.7} 11.9| 76.4 
sp ca cn a GO 42,309 | 3.3) 82) 88.5 
ORE. a titnsi xe 30,025 | 4.0; 8.5] 87.5 






































‘ Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
Includes multi-family dwellings with stores combined. 
Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Comparisons of Conditions in Cities under 500,000 


N TABLE 3 are shown cities having a population of 25,000 and 
under 500,000 which provided dwelling accommodations for 20) 
or more families in either 1925 or 1926. The table shows figures {9 
1921, 1926, and 1927 where data are available for these three yours. 
When the information is not available for 1921 it is shown for the 
earliest year for which such data were collected. A few of the 
smaller cities, which have reached a population of 25,000 since 1920, 
are shown for 1926 and 1927 only. 

That the apartment-house idea has spread rapidly to the suburban 
cities is illustrated by the fact that Highland Park, a town on the 
outskirts of Detroit, provided for 97.0 per cent of its new families jn 
apartment houses in 1926 and 97.8 per cent in 1927. This city had 
an estimated population in July, 1927, of 81,700. Evanston and 
Oak Park, which are located on the outskirts of Chicago, provided 
for 65.1 per cent and 69.5 per cent, respectively, in apartment houses 
in 1926 and for 70.5 per cent and 77.0 per cent in apartment houses in 
1927. White Plains, N. Y., provided for 66.8 per cent of its new 
family units in apartment houses in 1926 and for 73.7 per cent in this 
class of building in 1927. Mount Vernon, N. Y., during 1926 made 
provision for 88.5 per cent of the families provided for in apartment 
houses. In 1927 the percentage fell to 83.7. 

Also smaller cities not near big cities in some cases are building 
quite a number of apartment houses. Allentown, Pa., which in 
1926 provided for only 5.8 per cent of the families provided for that 
year in apartment houses, in 1927 provided for 23.1 per cent in these 
multifamily structures. The percentage increased from 11.6 per 
cent in 1926 to 23.0 per cent in 1927 it Chamlenton. W. Va., and from 
10.2 per cent to 28.5 per cent in Asheville, N. C. 

The smaller and medium sized cities of the Middle West and the 
South are as a rule builders of one-family residences, while the New 
England cities build a much larger percentage of two-family dwell- 
ings than the other sections of the country. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT KINDs OF 
DWELLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF FROM 25,000 TO 500,000 






































| 
, Sf cent - * | Per cent of 
am amilies provide | families provided 
Total 4 oe | Total 4 
num- num- 
a NI eR es Be ber of 
City, State, and year _ 1- 2- Mul- || City, State, and year _ 1- i. ful 
pro- | fam- | fam- * pro- | fam- | fan tom 
vided | ily ily il vided | ily | ily § 4, 
for jdwell-dwell-' dwell- for jdwell-\dwell- 5 .:y. 
ings fee | ings 7 Ings | INES * j nyst 
RE pers eae 
Akron, Ohio: Allentown, Pa.: 
he GT ESD a yb eae aS ee PLR ARSE: 102 | 90.2} 2. 
NO AREER ET 1, 968 | 95.5 j...__- 4.5 ESTES SS 814 | 93.2 1, ( 
Ea ET ion cae 3 2, 521 | 83.9 3.4 12.7 SUE vein “tantich ieee eadgbtant 681 | 74.9 1.‘ 
Alameda, Calif : | Altoona, Pa.: 
TES 152 | 88.2 | 11.8 }...... a Rete PRE it 91 | 93.4 6. | 
eR sea PS Et 322 | 86.0} 3.7} 10.3 Ta ois apis. 316 | 79.4 5. 
RS Pe 239 | 81.2 5.4 13.4 Ete Re, sce pabe 282 | 92.6 
Albany, N. Y Amsterdam, N. Y.: 
Olle wiwidhbedesesd 302 | 59.3 | 39.7 1.0 Viele ORR eae PL 70 | 71.4 | 28 
SS a oe 808 | 44.8 | 26.4 28. 8 RR re a 90 | 40.0 , 60 
eR See aR BS 558 | 48.9 | 44.6 6.5 A a SABI AA, 67 | 41.8 | 58 








1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores combined. 
2 Includes multi-family dwellings with stores combined. 
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—PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
VE TLINGS IN CITIES HAVING A POPULATION OF FROM 25,000 TO 500,000—Contd. 
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An Italian Build-Your-Own-Home Project 





















HE recently organized National Association for Inexpensive 
Dwellings (Ente Nazionale Case Economiche) places under the 
auspices of the Government of Italy, a notable project which 
has been increasingly successful for the past six years. 


Inauguration of the Scheme 


HE origin and development of the undertaking is described in 
a report of March 7, 1928, by Joseph Emerson Haven, United 
States consul at Florence, from which communication the following 
data are taken. 
The experiment was started by Capt. Guido Venturini, of Florence, 
who in 1922 found that his means were insufficient, in view of the 
latest raise of rent by his landlord, to keep a roof over his family. 
As others were also suffering from high rentals resulting from the 
postwar shortage of houses, he brought together a group of 11 other 
war veterans and suggested that they combine in the purchase of a 
piece of cheap land in the suburbs of the city and undertake the con- 
struction of individual dwellings, doing the actual building themselves. 
By pooling their limited resources they were able to buy building 
materials at wholesale and thus affect a saving, which was increased 
by each member of the group contributing his leisure time to the 
actual labor of building the houses. The dozen members composing 
the original group managed to raise among themselves 802 lire,’ 
of which 800 lire were used to make the first payment on the land. 
The material for the first group of residences to be erected was 
purchased with the proceeds of a loan. 
Among these dozen cooperators were several who were skilled in 
manual trades, and with their aid 12 dwellings were finally built for . 
12,000 lire each. It took two years, however, to construct them, 
as the work was done before or after the regular working hours and 
on Sundays and holidays. 
When completed each dwelling had two floors and a cellar and 
contained six rooms and a bath. Each lot had a frontage of 7% 
meters? and was 26 meters deep. The houses occupied a ground 
space 74 by 11 meters. The remaining space was for garden 
purposes. 
When it became obvious that the experiment was proving a prac- 
tical success other members of the War Veteran’s Association followed 
suit and began to organize groups. 
When the undertaking was started the professional contractors 
and builders of Florence were inclined to look upon the scheme 
indulgently, but as the other cooperating groups were constituted 
it was realized that the growing movement might seriously affect 
the local building industry. The new groups found themselves 
facing technicalities and other difficulties, which clearly indicated : 
that influences were being brought to bear by the contractors to 
hinder a movement so inimical to their future. i 


































' Lira at par=5.26 cents. Average exchange rate for 1922=4.7559 cents; for 1924, 4.358 cents. 
4 Meter=3,28 feet. 
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Government Recognition of the Project 


DESPITE numerous efforts by the War Veterans’ Association io 
induce the State to interest itself in the experiment, it was six 
years before the Government was willing to do so. It is reported 
that this delay was due to the fear of a request for a loan or Subsid y 
to finance the multiplying groups of cooperative builders. As m 
lions, which had not been repaid, had already been contributed by 
the Government for the erection of workers’ tenements, additional n 
requests for funds were unwelcome. 
Very recently, however, the Government has taken official cog- 
nizance of the undertaking and as a result the National Association 











for Inexpensive Dwellings has been organized, the Prime Minister m 
himself assuming the honorary presidency of it at his own request. . 
The statutes of the association have been approved by royal decree. 


No governmental subsidy is to be requested for the building o/ 
war veterans’ homes, but in lieu thereof the following privileges wil! 
be extended to the builders of these homes: e 


1. The houses will be exempt from all taxes for a period of 25 years. CO 


2. All contracts will be made on “‘plain’’ paper (exempt from the customar) yt 
revenue stamps). iY 
3. In the event of a mortgage—no tax thereon. CO 
4. All material used in constructing these homes to be exempt from 4! co 


municipal octroi [entry] taxes, and if imported into the country, exempt from 
customs duty. 


Present Scope of the Experiment 


ARLY in March, 1927, there were 200 groups of war veteran home 
builders organized in the Province of Florence alone; numerous 
groups have also been constituted in six other Provinces, and recently 
the Central Committees of War Veterans in 17 additional Provinces 
have announced that they intend to join the movement. In the 
Province of Florence 300 individual dwellings have been constructed 
and are already occupied, 100 others are built but not yet occupied, 
and 1,300 more are being constructed. 
The headquarters of the national corporation are in Rome. 


Future of the Movement 


HE rapid extension of this movement throughout Italy seem 
assured, according to the report of the consul. He bases |: 
conclusion not only on the present shortage of housing accom 
dations but because this scheme is a partial solution of the unem 
ployment problem which is now serious in Italy and is becoming 
more acute. 
Some especially interesting excerpts from the statutes of the as-o- 
ciation are given below: 


A 


I 


The object is the construction of houses of the popular economic type «i 4 
minimum cost, for the exclusive use of members, the actual work of construc! io! 
to be done by the personal labor of such members, united into groups, balan « 
in proportion and in relation to their several individual trades. he wo! 
to be carried on during spare hours following their regular daily occupation 
during the entire day on holidays. Such labor may not be performed by pr: 
ArTICLE 4. The national committee is composed as follows: 
1. A president, nominated by the Minister of the Interior. 
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2. A commissioner general, nominated by the Minister of the Interior. 
3. A representative from the Ministry of National Economy. 

4. A representative from the Ministry of Public Works. 

5. A representative from the Provincial Federation of War Veterans of 
Florence. 

6. A representative of the National Fascisti Party, to be nominated by the 
secretary general of the party. 

7. Arepresentative of the Fascisti Contractors’ Syndicate, to be nominated by 
the seeretary general of syndicates. 

8. A representative from the office of General Direction of Art Works, to be 
nominated by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

ArTICLE 8. The labor of construction and the relative needs thereof shall be 
borne by the individua! groups under their own administration but subject to 
the general regulations. 

ARTICLE 29. If a member of a group is unable to give his personal services he 
must contribute a sum equivalent to such services, which sum will be established 
by the General Regulations of Discipline and Work after authorization by the 
provincial committee. No member may belong to more than one group. 


Extract from General Regulations of Discipline and Labor 


ArtTicLe 10. For all members who are masons, laborers, diggers, whitewashers 
workers in cement, smiths, plasterers, and other artisans hours of work will be 
counted as those of a mason on the market. Such a valuation will be kept 
yearly, diminishing it or increasing it according to oscillations of the market. 
For members who are wagoners, chimney makers, and woodworkers, will be 
counted, besides their hours of work, use of wagons, of machinery, of animals, 
consumption of lubricating oils, gasoline, etc. 














WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Passage of Workmen’s Compensation Act for District of 
Columbia 


Y AN act of the first session of the Seventieth Congress, approved 
B May 17, 1928, workmen’s compensation legislation was extended 
to cover employees in the District of Columbia. This is the 
third workmen’s compensation act passed by Congress, the other two 
being for Federal employees and longshoremen. The only remain- 
ing large classes of employees to whom Congress may now extend the 
benefits of workmen’s compensation are employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce and the crews of vessels. 
The compensation act provides that the provisions of the long- 


shoremen and harbor workers’ compensation act ‘‘shall apply in 
respect to the injury or death of an employee of an employer carrying 
on any employment in the District of Columbia, irrespective of the 
place where the injury or death occurs.”’ Certain employees are 
excluded from the coverage of the act. 

The act is analyzed below, following the method used in previous 
articles and reports, permitting an easy comparison with other acts 
as well as presenting the substance of the law in convenient form. 


District 0 Colu mbia workmen’s compensation act 
I 
[No. 419 Seventieth Congress] 


Date of enactment.—May 17, 1928; in effect July 1, 1928. 

Injuries compensated.—Accidental injury arising out of and in the course of 
employment, causing disability for more than one week or death, including such 
occupational diseases as arise naturally out of the employment, and injuries due 
to the willful act of third persons on account of the employment; but excluding 
injuries due solely to the intoxication of the injured employee, or his willful 
intention to injure himself or another, and injuries compensable under State law. 

Industries covered.—Any employer carrying on any employment in the District 
of Columbia. 

Persons compensated.—All employees of employers covered except (1) a master 
or member of a crew of any vessel; (2) railroad employees engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce or commerce within the District of Columbia; (3) employees 
covered by the Federal employees’ compensation act; (4) employees engaged iu 
agriculture, domestic service, any employment that is casual and not in the usua! 
course of trade, business, occupation, or profession of the employer. 

Compensation for death.—(a) Reasonable funeral expenses, not exceeding $2(0 

(6) To a widow or dependent widower alone, 35 per cent of wages, with 10 per 
cent additional for each child under 18; orphans or dependent grandchildren or 
brothers or sisters under 18 receive 15 per cent each; and dependent parents or 
grandparents, 25 per cent during dependency. In no case may the total pay- 
ments exceed 6624 per cent of the wages. 

(c) Payments to a widow or widower cease on death or remarriage or when 
dependence of widower ceases, with two years’ compensation in one sum 01 
remarriage. On such death or remarriage, payments to children under 18 are 
increased to 15 per cent each. Payments to minor dependents terminate at !3, 
and to parents and grandparents when dependence ceases. 

(d) If there are no dependents, $1,000 must be paid to special funds. 

No wages in excess of $37.50 per week may be considered in computing death 
benefits, nor may the minimum basis be less than $12, but no weekly beneit 
may exceed the actual wage. 
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Compensation for disability—(a) Medical, surgical, nurse, and _ hospital 
service and treatment, including crutches and apparatus, for such period as the 
nature of the injury or process of recovery may require, costs to be subject to 
reguiation by the deputy commissioner. 

(b) For total disability, 662g per cent of the wages, during its continuance; 
if due to second injury, employer pays only for proportionate results, balance 
from special fund. 

(c) For partial disability, two-thirds of the wage loss, for not more than 
fve vears, if temporary; for specific injuries, maimings, etc., 6624 per cent of 
the wages for designated periods, subject to extension in case of prolonged healing 
time; lump sum for serious facial or head disfigurement; also allowance from 
special fund for maintenance during vocational rehabilitation. 

Payments may not be more than $25 per week nor less than $8, unless wages 
are less, then full wages. 

Periodical payments may be commuted to a lump sum in any case in which 
the deputy commissioner determines that it is for the best interests of the 
beneficiary. 

No total compensation benefit under this act may exceed $7,500. (This 
includes funeral benefits, but not medical, etc., treatment.) 

Revision of benefits—A deputy commissioner, on his own initiative or on appli- 
cation of a party in interest on the ground of a change in condition, may review 
an order at any time during the term of an award; prior payments are not 
affected. 

Insurance.—Insurance in an approved company or proof of adequate financial 
ability to meet payments is required of all employers under the act. 

Security of payments.—Final awards are enforceable by proceedings in the 
district court having jurisdiction of the place in which the injury occurred. 
Payments are not assignable, are exempt from claims of creditors, and have 
the same preference against the assets of the employer or insurer as is allowed 
in case Of unpaid wages, without limit as to amount. 


Settlement of disputes—By deputy commissioners, with review by Federal 
district courts. 


_ 
— orn 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 
New York 


HE Department of Labor of the State of New York has pub- 
lished a special bulletin (No. 152, August, 1927) containing an 
analysis of closed awards of compensation for the two-year 

period ending June 30, 1926, of which the following table is a 
summary : 


NUMBER OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS, BY CAUSE AND INDUSTRY, AND COST 
THEREOF, JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1926 

















Number of cases 
ines i Senet , Total 
Cause eath or weeks 0 compen- 
permanent a Temporary) disability sation 
total disabilit disability 
disability y 

OSE Ee TES AE OTE Le 113 8, 717 15, 118 591,762 | $8, 842, 691 
Hoisting and conveying apparatus.__----.-- 235 1, 525 , 201 347, 660 3, 369, 627 
VO nat ets 508 3, 102 12, 067 763, 107 7, 495, 851 
Explosions, electricity, fire, ete_........--- 268 731 6, 341 345, 500 3, 014, 742 
Harmful substances. .................----- 60 222 2, 290 90, 764 959, 979 
Falls “ § TANGER TS SSE SRE Fo 534 4, 984 26, 410 1, 089, 401 12, 919, 164 
Stepping on or striking against objects ----- 33 582 6, 751 85, 455 1, 057, 327 
PO GN, ink bemawdss «idesed- 188 2, 044 9, 643 337, 665 4, 009, 609 
i ney aa RR Spa 178 6, 844 40, 533 627, 494 8, 779, 379 
no ee TRRRRS LR TSS ESE NSS 34 2, 821 10, 300 205, 031 3, 258, 214 
i aE ills Bf hese apes 28 229 1, 286 52, 054 552, 919 
124 1, 526 6, 319 229, 598 2, 590, 700 
2, 303 33, 327 140, 259 | 4,765,291 | 56, 850, 202 
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NUMBER OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS, BY CAUSE AND INDUSTRY, AND | 
THEREOF, JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1926—Continued 
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Explosions, electricity, fire, etc.............-- 3, 480 903 | 1,309 330 | 1, 206 112 7, 
a lL” 2 Ee LE Ee 711 194 107 141 24 2. 572 
Falls of persons_...___._-- a i apd is dial 9,288 | 9,817 | 4,226] 3,008 | 5,042 547 | 
Stepping on or striking against objects........| 2,805 | 2,118 865 762 710 106 | 
Falling objects...._........................-.-.]| 4146 | 4,268 |. 1, 506 865 606 374 
oc en beaks elucechaube 20, 121 9,558 | 8,650 | 4,923] 3,571 732 | 
a cs 5, 258 | 3, 037 1,632 | 1,788; 1,133 307 
EL. x tia Labe. LES set cUsbede~ ke ened 189 38} 1,001 90 lll 114 
Re I siia & sscicins ewig bilan iedtanatiened 2,610 | 1,190} 1,349 808 | 1,119 893 
RES la eee OK EE 72, 499 | 36,096 | 31,188 | 15,977 | 16,121 | 4,008 | 
Wisconsin 


THE March 30, 1928, issue of Wisconsin Labor Statistics, published 
by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, contains several 
interesting tables showing the experience of Wisconsin during the 
calendar year 1927 in making increases or decreases in the amount 
of compensation allowed employees because of the employers’ or 
employees’ violation of safety orders. 


During the year 1927, 20,473 cases were closed. In 442 of these the 
cases employers paid compensation indemnity benefits of $276,282, em 
which was $37,891 more than the amount of normal compensation CO" 
payable. The bulletin states that— 19: 

The liability for the 15 per cent increased compensation for injuries sustained an 
under hazards outlawed by the safety orders is a direct obligation upon the em- als 
ployer and is never payable by the employer’s insurance carrier unless the em- a | 
ployer is noncollectible. The liability for 15 per cent additional compensation 
arises from some failure on the part of the employer and there would seem to be 
no good reason why such liability should be met through insurance by collecting wo 
from industry generally any sums necessary to satisfy the increased measure of em 
compensation because of hazards existing in violation of law. The increased the 
compensation is due as a statutory right and is to be considered as a statuitor) the 
measure of compensation benefits due the employee rather than as a penalty or Th 
punitive provision against the employer for failure to measure up to the recuire- ; 
ments fixed by safety orders. Sin 

“For willful failure to use safety devices provided by the employer “” 
or for willful failure to obey any reasonable rule adopted by the 
employer for the safety of the employee, or for injury resulting from bil 
intoxication, the compensation and death benefit otherwise pro- . 
vided is subject to reduction by 15 percent.’’ In the calendar year i; 
1927 four employees received total compensation of $3,020.74, 4 , 
whereas they should have received $3,546.86, a difference of $520.12, vr 
because of their failure to use guards. Three employees received 8 
total compensation of $874.54, whereas they should have received Hy 
compensation amounting to $1,027.35, a difference of $152.5), a 
because of intoxication. 1 

The bulletin also contains tables showing the frequency of viola Hj 4% 


tions of different safety orders by individual employers. Out 0! the 
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total of 442 violations, 381 employers violated orders. Three 
hundred and forty-eight employers violated safety orders once; 18 
employers violated safety orders twice; 7 employers violated safety 
orders three times; 4 employers violated safety orders four times; 
3 employers violated safety orders five times; and 1 employer vio- 
lated safety orders six times. A further explanation of these figures 
is given in the bulletin, as follows: 


rhe frequency with which a particular employer may have compensation cases 
involving violation of any given safety order depends in large measure upon the 
size of the machine-working departments of his establishment. As a matter of 
fact, practically all employers having increased compensation cases as often as 
three or more times under any one safety order have most commendable records 
for safety work. Most such employers enjoy large schedule rating credits for 
machine guarding and experience rating credits for a favorable record of actual 
compensation losses in relation to expected losses. Order No. 30, relating to 
the guarding of power presses, was violated once by 49 employers, twice by 9 
employers, three times by 6 employers, four times by 3 employers, five times by 
3 employers, and six times by 1 employer. A total of 118 cases out of 442 in- 
creased compensation cases involved violation of order No. 30. 





Belgian Law on Occupational Diseases ' 


OMPENSATION for occupational diseases in Belgium is pro- 
¢ vided for by a law dated July 24, 1927. Compensable diseases 
are limited by the law to those which are the subject of an 
international convention which has been ratified by Belgium or to 
those approved by a technical committee made up of physicians, 
employers, and workers. The law did not specify the diseases to be 
covered, but according to a governmental decree * issued January 30, 
1928, compensation will be paid for occupational poisoning from lead 
and its compounds, mercurial poisoning, and anthrax. The decree 
also —_ the industries or occupations in which these substances are 
a hazard. 
The persons covered by the law include, in addition to the ordinary 
workers, apprentices not working for wages, and artisans or salaried 
employees who by reason of their direct or indirect participation in 
the work are subject to the same risks as the workers in the plant, if 
the annual salary of such employees does not exceed 18,000 francs. 
The law also applies to foreign workers if their native country grants 
similar rights to Belgian workers employed in that country, or in 
case of nonreciprocity if they have resided in Belgium at least three 
years or intend to make Belgium their permanent residence. 

Compensation is paid for death, permanent partial or total disa- 
bility, and temporary disability lasting at least 15 days. 

In case of death from one of these diseases a sum of 500 francs is 
allowed for funeral expenses and an amount equal to 25 per cent of 
the wages earned in the last year is paid annually to the surviving 
wife or husband, or in the event of the death of the latter each child 
under the age of 18 is entitled to a benefit amounting to 10 per cent 
of the annual wages, but the total must not exceed 30 per cent of the 





' Belgium. Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prevoyance Sociale. Revue du Travail, 
August, 1927, pp. 1247-1255 


‘ Comité Central Industriel de Belgique. Bulletin, Feb. 15, 1928, pp. 194, 195. 
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wages. In the absence of such beneficiaries a benefit is paid to 
parents of the victim or to the other heirs. 

In case of total temporary incapacity for work which lasts more 
than 15 days the patient is entitled to a daily benefit, from the dat 
of the incapacity, amounting to 50 per cent of the average daily waves. 
If the disability is or becomes permanent the temporary daily benetit 
is replaced by an annual allowance. In case of permanent total dis- 
ability the allowance is equal to two-thirds of the average daily wages, 
or if there is permanent partial disability it amounts to the difference 
between the wages the employee is able to earn and two-thirds of 
his average daily wages before sickness. 

An occupational disease fund is created which is under the direction 
of the Ministry of Labor and under the direct management of an 
administrative council of five, which must include at least one repre- 
sentative each of the employers and workers in the industries con- 
cerned. The fund is maintained by a State contribution, by a tax 
on the employers in the industries which present these hazards, and 
by special Government contributions in case there is a deficit. A 
technical council made up of three representatives each of the 
physicians’, employers’, and workers’ groups has charge of the tech- 
nical questions relating to these diseases and also renders opinions as 
to the amount of the fees to be paid by the different enterprises, based 
on the degree of hazard present. / 

The law provides penalties for failure on the part of employers to 
comply with the terms of the law or for putting any obstacle in the 
way of tha is medical inspectors. 


tne 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE AND BENEFITS 





Sickness Insurance in Various Countries 


HE insecure position of the working class in regard to sickness and 

:3 employment has led to the gradual development of schemes 
of insurance against these contingencies in many countries. 

The early years of the industrial revolution were marked by a general 
indifference to the welfare of the workers and it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that the first laws for the protection 
of workers were planned. These first cautious experiments were 
aimed merely at lessening to some extent the sweating of women 
and children and for many years no attempt was made to provide 
compensation in case of accident or to provide for sickness. During 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century employers instituted 
numerous welfare features such as hospitals, homes, and pension and 
relief funds, but these schemes covered only a small proportion of 
the working class. 
The mutual-aid funds which started in Great Britain and spread 
later to the Continent embodied the workers’ first attempts to provide 
against these risks, but the field of these organizations was also limited 
and the resources were too small to enable them to undertake in- 
surance against prolonged illness or disablement. Parliaments and 
legislative bodies, however, during the last part of the century took 
an increasingly active part in the solution of problems of labor pro- 
tection and the public authorities encouraged and assisted the mutual- 
aid movement. With this encouragement and support the voluntary 
insurance movement has greatly increased its scope in the past 
half century, but in spite of the growth of this form of insurance only 
a small proportion of the workers are insured thereunder. In view 
of the fact, therefore, that voluntary insurance has not provided 
general and effective protection, a system of compulsory insurance 
has been instituted in most of the industrial States of Europe and in 
a few other countries. 
The International Labor Conference at its seventh session, held 
in 1925, passed a resolution requesting the International Labor 
Office to continue its work of collecting information with regard to 
social insurance, and studies covering both the compulsory and 
voluntary insurance of wage earners against sickness have accordingly 
been made.’ 


Compulsory Insurance 


THE points covered, so far as possible, for each of the 24 countries 
having a compulsory sickness insurance system were: The 
classes and number of workers subject to the law; the nature and the 


— 





‘International Labor Office. Studies and reports, series M, No. 6: Compulsory sickness insurance; 
aad No. 7: Voluntary sickness insurance. Geneva, 1927. 
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amount of the benefits; the division of costs between the State, the 
employers, and the workers; total annual cost; methods of adminis. 
tration; annual expenditure; and the use of social insurance reserves 
for the improvement of public health. . 

The first country to make sickness msurance compulsory as 
Germany, where it was instituted by Bismarck for political reasors jy 
1883. Industrial workers were covered by the first plan and in 1x85 
it was extended to commerce and the following year to agriculture. 
Austria and Hungary introduced a system of compulsory sickness 
insurance for workers in industry, transport, and commerce in 1888 
and 1891, while the principle of compulsory insurance was adopted 
by Luxemburg in 1901, Norway in 1909, Serbia in 1910, Great 
Britain and Russia in 1911, and Rumania in 1912. The systems in 
force in Estonia and Latvia are based upon the Russian law of 1911, 

The European States created by the peace treaties have passed 
laws amending the insurance schemes they inherited. "Thus Czecho- 
slovakia in 1919, Poland in 1920, Austria in 1921, and Yugoslavia 
in 1922 made sickness insurance compulsory for all wage earners; 
Bulgaria in 1924 extended the 1918 law to cover all classes of workers: 
and Portugal in 1919 and Greece in 1922 also adopted the principle. 
In Soviet Russia a system of compulsory insurance was incorporated 
in the 1922 Labor Code, taking the place of the system of public 
assistance established in 1918. Lithuania passed a sickness insurance 
law in 1925, which has not yet been put into effect, and France, after 
several years of consideration of the question, has recently established 
a vast scheme of compulsory insurance against sickness, invalidity, 
old age, and death. 

Countries outside of Europe which have adopted compulsory 
systems are Japan (1922) and Chile (1924), while the Governments 
of Australia and South Africa have appointed commissions to study 
schemes of compulsory social insurance, and Brazil is preparing a 
labor code which will include compulsory insurance against sickness. 


Scope of Present Laws 


The scope of compulsory sickness insurance laws is determined 
principally by the basis of the contract of employment; that is, the 
laws are intended to apply to wage earners as a class and not to other 
population groups. Only three countries—Chile, Portugal, and 
Switzerland (some of the Cantons)—have extended the insurance 
beyond the workers and made it compulsory for persons of small 
means working on their own account. As voluntary insurance for the 
latter class, which is a supplementary provision in many compulsory 
schemes, has had very little success, it seems probable, according to 
the report, that compulsory sickness insurance will long retain its 
character of working-class legislation. 

The number covered by sickness insurance varies greatly between 
countries, the proportion of msured persons ranging from 3 to 3) 
per cent of the total population and from 15 to 86 per cent of the 
employed population. These differences are accounted for by the 
difference im importance of the wage-earning class in each country 
and by the insurance being limited to certam groups in some o! the 
countries. The present tendency is toward the removal of resiric- 
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tions, and in 18 countries the insurance now applies to ali wage 
earners in industry and commerce, and restrictions based on the size 
of undertakings and degree of risk have, except in Japan and Estonia, 
altogether disappeared. 

The inclusion of agricultural workers in these schemes has been 
slower, owing to the difficulty in administering benefits, but experience 
has shown that these difficulties can be overcome and as these workers 
are organizing into trade-unions and demanding social legislation the 
situation is rapidly changing. Compulsory imsurance has been 
extended, as a result, to agricultural workers in 11 countries, in 10 of 
which the system has been adopted during the past 15 years. The 
movement is also being extended to include occupational groups, such 
as domestic servants and home workers, whose status is more difficult 
todefine. The system of deducting the workers’ contributions from 
wages has solved the difficulty presented in the case of persons who 
work for several employers, and this system also makes it possible to 
extend the protection to temporary workers and to seasonal workers. 

On the other hand, there is a decided tendency to restrict the 
application of insurance so that nonmanual workers whose earnings 
exceed a certain amount shall not be included, and in certain impor- 
tant schemes recently proposed such a limit would be imposed even 
upon manual workers. 

Benefits 


The usefulness of compulsory insurance depends not only upon its 
scope but also upon the nature of the benefits. During the evolu- 
tion of the system tendencies have developed toward broadening the 
benefits so that not only the immediate needs of the sick person 
unable to work will be covered but the amount of preventable sick- 
ness will be reduced. There are two ideas in regard to the amount 
of the sickness benefit—one that the benefit should provide for a 
strict minimum of existence during the period of inactivity, and the 
other that the sick person should be maintained at his standard of 
living and should therefore receive a benefit proportionate to the 
living standard. This variable benefit based on the standard of 
living of the insured person was universally adopted in continental 
Europe before the war and has been a feature of all the compulsory 
insurance laws which have been passed since that time. In several 
countries, too, the benefit rate is increased in cases of prolonged 
sickness where the resources of the patient have been exhausted, 
while in a growing number of countries family responsibilities are 
considered in deciding the benefit rate. Such family allowances are 
provided in the German mining insurance law and in the general 
insurance laws of Bulgaria, Chile, Estonia, Lithuania, and Rumania, 
and they are optional and may be added to the basic rate of benefit 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France (Alsace-Lorraine), Germany, 
Great’ Britain, Latvia, Poland, and Yugoslavia. The idea that 
restoration of the patient rather than the payment of compensation 
alone is desirable has resulted in the provision of medical aid and 
drugs, and in all the more recent laws treatment by specialists and 
convalescent care are also provided for. In most schemes the cost 
of these benefits is quite as high as the cost of cash allowances and in 
some cases Is even greater. 
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Sickness insurance is also being extended to cover the worker’; 
family, maternity benefit and medical and drug service for the entire 
family being included. Such. service is provided in the insurance 
systems of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Latvia, Norway, Poland 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Austria, Lithuania, and Portugal, While in 
Germany and Luxemburg insurance institutions have taken advan. 
tage on a large scale of the right to provide medical care for the fami- 
lies of the insured workers. As a result, tens of millions of workers’ 
households in European countries are entitled to free medical treat. 
ment, and sickness insurance has thus become the means of carrying 
on a consistent health program for the masses of the population. 





Division of Insurance Costs 


In apportioning the costs of sickness insurance among the State, 
the employers, and the workers, it is much more difficult to arrive 
at a fair proportion than in the case of workmen’s compensation, 
where the employer’s responsibility is more clearly defined. In the 
case of sickness it is hardly possible to fix the degree of responsibility 
for each group, although it is clear that the workers, the employers, 
and the State are all vitally interested in the effects of the insurance. 
In view of the fact that these three groups all have an interest in the 
success of the insurance the costs are met in many cases by these 
groups. Soviet Russia is the only country which has not accepted 
the principle of the workers’ contribution, and Rumania and five 
Swiss Cantons do not require contributions from employers. The 
question of participation by the State in the insurance costs is still I imp: 
a subject of controversy, however, and in only about half of the com- JJ com 
pulsory sickness insurance schemes does the State contribute. 

In the different systems the contribution of the insured person is 
rarely less, and almost always equai to or greater, than half the 
total contribution, while the employers’ contribution varies from a 
third to a half of the total contribution and the State’s contribution 
varies widely both in character and amount. The State’s share may 
take the form of a fraction of the total contribution, a specific allow- 
ance for each person insured, a share in the total cost of all the 
benefits, or it may cover the special benefits only, such as maternity 
and nursing benefits or the family allowances. With the extension 
of the insurance activities into the field of public health it is probable, 
however, that the justification for financial aid from the public 
treasury will receive increased recognition. 


Insurance Institutions 


In most countries the insurance has been organized on the basis 
of the existing insurance institutions: Friendly societies, trade funds, 
and territorial funds. This policy, which is actuated by a desire 
to preserve the existing institutions, has often resulted in a mixture 
of different types of funds, among which insured persons are 
distributed in widely varying proportions. te 

The movement in Europe, however, has been toward territorial 
funds and away from trade funds and friendly societies. The 

ouping of all the insured persons in a particular area in a single 
institution has various advantages. Thus in a fund in which al 
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kinds of trades are represented, the good and bad risks counter- 
balance each other, and as the membership is stable it is much less 
influenced by economic disturbances and unemployment crises than 
trade funds. Such funds are also particularly well adapted to the 
organization of medical benefits. 

The management of the insurance institutions is, in all but two 
countries, either in the hands of the insured persons alone or the 
insured persons and employers, or the public authorities may also 
be represented. State management exists only in Bulgaria and to 
sme extent in Japan, but even in these countries it is regarded as 
only a temporary feature. 

The management of the funds by the parties concerned seems to 
fulfill conditions required for efficiency and to be generally satis- 
factory. The general practice is to give the insured persons the 
strongest representation, and recent legislation reveals a well-marked 
tendency to increase the influence of insured persons in the manage- 
ment of insurance funds. 

In summing up the tendencies revealed by the study the following 
statement is made: 

Sickness insurance is endeavoring to fulfill ever more completely its task of 
protecting the health of the working-class family and maintaining the workers’ 
capacity to produce, by widening the circle of insured persons, perfecting the 
system of benefits which perform the threefold function of relief, cure, and 
prevention, concentrating the means of action, and systematically organizing 
autonomous institutions under the control of the parties concerned. 

Thus, compulsory sickness insurance, as creator of security, health, well-being 
and productive capacity, and as instrument of education, is an element both 


important and necessary in the proper economic and social organization of 
communities. 


Voluntary Insurance 


A number of countries which have not adopted the plan of 
compulsory insurance against sickness, the establishment of 
insurance institutions by private initiative has been encouraged by 
the States. In these countries the laws give the mutual-aid move- 
ment a more favorable position than commercial companies and 
provide financial assistance from public funds. Legislation of this 
kind has been adopted in Italy (1886), Sweden (1891), Denmark 
(1892), Belgium (1894), Finland (1897), France (1898), Spain (1908), 
and Switzerland (1911). Voluntary insurance schemes are also 
found in Argentina, Australia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa, and Uruguay, and to a limited extent in 
India and Palestine. 

_ In countries in which the societies benefit by special advantages 
in return for the obligations and supervision to which they are 
subject, the conditions under which they are approved by the State 
usually relate to the obligation to undertake insurance on the mutual 
principle, the admission of members, financial balance, auditing, and 
the rules for the investment of capital. The special advantages 
which they receive are the extension of legal capacity, exemption 
of certain rates and taxes, and, in many countries, the grant of public 
subsidies. The highest proportion of recognized funds is found in 
those countries in which the State contribution is a substantial one, 
while in countries such as Italy, where the public subsidies are small 
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and not paid regularly, the institutions prefer to waive recognitio, 
by the State and carry on their work under the general law. 


Types of Insurance Institutions 


Insurance institutions are organized either as trusts or association 
and are classified, according to the rules governing membership, 
into open and closed funds. The former admit all persons to member. 
ship who satisfy the conditions of age, health, and income prescribed 
by the law or the rules of the funds and the latter restrict thei 
membership to persons working in the same undertaking (works 
funds), those in the same occupation (trade funds), or those belonging 
to the same political party or having the same religious belief. 

Works funds and trade funds are found in all countries, whil 
political funds are particularly well developed in Belgium and the 
Netherlands and denominational funds are also found in these two 
countries. The closed funds are formed often on a combined trade 
and religious basis or on a combined trade and political basis. |) 
Belgium and Finland the predominating type is the closed fund 
while in Denmark, France, Sweden, and Switzerland the open fund 
prevails and the closed funds have only a small membership. Orga- 
ization of funds on a territorial basis is almost complete now in 
Denmark and has made much progress in Sweden and Switzerland 
and to a lesser extent in Bel iam, Finland, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Uruguay. In Spain the number of territorial institu- 
tions has decreased, but there has been a corresponding increase in 
the denominational funds. 


Conditions of Admission 


In general, the insurance funds are free to fix the conditions of 
membership and they may if they wish accept members regardless 
of their economic situation. In Denmark and France, however, 
the recognized sickness-insurance funds may admit only persons 
whose wages or income falls below a certain fixed maximum. In the 
earlier funds the tendency was toward strict limitation of member- 
ship, but at the present time the regulations on admission are becom- 
ing more liberal, although for financial reasons the funds generally 
try to secure their members from among the younger elements o! 
the population, among whom the risk of sickness is relatively low. 
In order to eliminate had risks the voluntary insurance institutions 
almost uniformly exclude persons who do not reach a certain health 
standard, so that in practice voluntary insurance is not open to the 
persons who most need medical protection. In Belgium, Sweden, 
and Switzerland an attempt has been made toward correcting lus 
condition, and in Denmark persons who are unable to work :s 4 
result of incurable disease must be admitted by recognized fds, 
and the State is responsible for the additional expenditure incurred. 
While from the social standpoint the system is said to have yivlded 
excellent results, it is considered that it is essentially a syste: of 
State relief carried on through the voluntary system and tha‘ the 
burden to the State is heavier than is the case under a syste 0 


compulsery insurance. 
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Age of admission is usually within the limits of 16 years and 45 
years, although in some countries in recent years there has been an 
effort. to develop the insurance of children by setting up school- 
insurance funds. 

In Denmark and Finland the conditions of admission create very 
definite legal privileges for the workers, as they alone may join the 
insurance funds subsidized by the State. In Denmark, also, it is 
usual for employers to insist that their employees belong to a recog- 
nized sickness fund, with the result that while the system is theo- 
retically one of workers’ voluntary insurance, in practice it often 
becomes compulsory owing to the action taken by employers. 

The cost of supervision under the voluntary system is prohibitive 
when members leave the area in which a fund operates, and as a 
result in nearly all cases there is a residential clause under which 
persons lose their membership when they leave the area of the fund. 
This is one of the great disadvantages of the voluntary funds, as a 
person who has passed the age limit and can not satisfy the con- 
ditions of the fund in his new place of residence is thus unable to 
provide for the future at the very time when his need is greatest. 
In Switzerland the right of free transfer has to a large measure offset 
this disadvantage, although it has not given entire satisfaction either 
to the organizations or to the members. 


Membership 


The growth of voluntary insurance in most countries has been 
slow, and it is said that as a whole the results are not satisfactory 
e xcept in Denmark where in 1925 over 57 per cent of the population 
were insured. In other countries the proportion of insured persons 
ranged at that time from 1 per cent in Canada to 14.3 per cent in 
Belgium. 

Most sickness funds do not classify their members by occupation 
or social position so that it is not clear in many cases how large a 
proportion are wage earners. In Denmark wage earners constitute 
81 per cent of the total number insured, in Sweden 65 per cent, and 
in Switzerland about 60 per cent, but in many countries compara- 
tively few of the workers belong to the funds. The small member- 
ship is attributed mainly to the fact that at the present time a large 
number of workers, especially those with families, do not earn 
enough to pay insurance contributions. The fact that the class 
among whom disease and infant mortality are most serious does not 
benefit to any great extent by the sickness insurance is considered 
to be the weightiest objection to the voluntary form of insurance. 


Financial Resources 


The funds are supported mainly by the members’ contributions. 
Other sources of revenue are voluntary contributions of employers, 
State subsidies, interest on capital, donations and legacies, and 
receipts from entertainments. The contributions by the States 
vary. In Italy and Spain the State subsidy takes the form of relief, 
which is granted only in exceptional circumstances, in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Sweden, and Switzerland the State contri utes 
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regularly to the insurance institutions, and in the other countries 
there is no State contribution. 


Benefits 


The benefits granted by the voluntary insurance funds include 
cash payments, medical and surgical care, drugs and hospital treat- 
ment, etc. The cash benefits include in addition to the daily allow- 
ances, assistance to convalescents, allowances to dependents of de- 
ceased members, nursing benefits, and funeral benefits. The daily 
benefits, however, quite generally afford insufficient relief, as no- 
where have they been raised proportionately to the increase in the 
cost of living. For example, in Belgium the mutual benefit societies 
pay their sick members only 3 or 4 francs a day and other countries 
show practically the same low scale of benefits, particularly those in 
which the currency has most depreciated. 

The tendency toward taking steps to restore the health of the sick 
person which has been evidenced by the compulsory insurance 
schemes is also evident in the voluntary schemes, although to a less 
marked degree. In Belgium, where voluntary sickness insurance 
has grown rapidly since 1920, the family medical service alone has 
cost more than 50,000,000 francs out of a total expenditure on bene- 
fits of 82,000,000 francs. 

In summing up the results of the voluntary insurance movement 
it is said that in spite of the force of this movement of social solidarity 
it has failed to provide a satisfactory solution of the problem of work- 
ers’ insecurity, its effectiveness being limited by three obstacles: 
Small and unstable membership, insufficient revenue and benefits, 
and dispersal of effort. 


eo 
a i ee 





Invalidity Insurance in Denmark 


was provided for by a law’ enacted July 16, 1927, effective 
October 1, 1927. 

The law provides for insurance against invalidity until the end of 
their sixty-second year of all persons who are active members of 
sickness insurance funds, if they are of Danish nationality and are 
not afflicted with a serious chronic physical or mental disease. 
Foreigners may be admitted to the insurance if their country grants 
reciprocal rights to Danish residents. 

Insurance is voluntary but applies in general, both for sickness and 
invalidity, to persons whose income does not exceed a maximum 
varying between 2,200 crowns and 3,500 crowns,? according to the 
locality in which they reside, and who have a certain limited amount 
of capital. 

Insured persons are entitled to invalidity insurance when there is a 
two-thirds reduction in their working capacity, the estimated reduc- 
tion being based on their earnings as compared with the average 
earnings of persons in the same age group and in the same trade. The 


Se reorganization of the invalidity insurance system in Denmark 





1 Belgium. Ministére de |’Industrie du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Revue du Traviil. 
February, 1928, » Pp. 20 . 
? Internation bor Office. Voluntary sickness insurance. Geneva, 1927, p. 105. 
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insurance amounts to a maximum of 800 crowns per year in case of 
serious disability and 540 crowns in other cases, plus the treatment 
necessary to effect a cure when this is possible. By serious disability 
is understood a condition in which the invalid is in need of corfstant 
attention, such asin case of blindness. In case of serious disability the 
part paid by the insurance fund will be gradually decreased during 
the period from October 1, 1927, to September 30, 1929, when the 
maximum payment will be 540 crowns, the commune in which the 
insured person resides paying the balance, or 260 crowns. 

When a husband and wife are both entitled to invalidity benefit 
this will be reduced one-fourth for each of them. 

The insurance funds are maintained by contributions from the 
insured persons and from employers who are subject to the workmen’s 
compensation law, and by subsidies from the State and the communes. 
The employees’ contributions amount to 4.44 crowns for all persons 
insured prior to October 1, 1921, and vary for those insured after 
that date from 4.44 crowns to 6.84 crowns, according to the age at 
which the insurance is taken out between the ages of 18 and 40. The 
contributions for those insured after the age of 40 will be fixed by the 
director of the sickness insurance system. 

Employers subject to insurance against industrial accidents are 
required to pay 4.50 crowns for each worker employed by them during 
the entire year. The additional resources necessary to enable the 
invalidity funds to meet their annual expenses and maintain a suffi- 
cient reserve will be supplied each year by the State and the com- 
munes in which the insured persons reside, the State paying three- 
fifths of the amount and the remainder being divided among the 
communes according to the number of insured persons residing in each. 

A council composed of a president and five other members has 
general charge of the administration of the invalidity insurance. 
The members of the council must include 2 physicians, 2 active mem- 
bers of a sickness insurance fund, and 1 employer employing at least 
6 workers. 

If the applicant for invalidity insurance is certified by the council 
as being permanently incapacitated the benefit is paid from the begin- 
ning of invalidity, but if the incapacity is temporary the benefit is 
paid only from the expiration of the period during which sickness 
benefits or public assistance is given and then only as long as the 
degree of incapacity is at least one-third. 

The provisions for cure and treatment include hospital or sanita- 
rium care, the provision of bandages, artificial limbs, eyeglasses, etc., 
and reeducation. A person receiving invalidity benefit can not be 
required to undergo an operation which would endanger his life or 
his health but the council may require an insured person to enter a 
noes or sanitarium when he can not receive the necessary care at 
ome, 

When a person receiving invalidity insurance has completed his 
sixty-second year the invalidity benefit ceases as such but is continued 
without reduction in the amount up to the time of his death, half the 


costs being borne by the State and half by the commune in which 
he resides. 
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Medical Aid Societies in Latvia 


N,ACCOUNT of the ‘‘krankenkassen” or medical aid _societics 
A established by municipalities or by trade guilds in Latvia is 
given in a consular dispatch from McConey Werlich, Americ:n 

vice consul at Riga, Latvia, dated December 15, 1927. 

The protection afforded by these societies covers all workers in 
undertakings employing three or more persons and also personal and 
household servants. Enrollment in a krankenkasse is required under 
the labor insurance law adopted December 15, 1920. The dues 
amount to 8 per cent of the employee’s wages, 4 per cent of which is 
paid by the employer and 2 per cent eck! by the employee and hy 
the Government. The societies were established by a law of June 
23, 1912, and their civil or corporate status was established in 1917. 
Their activities are under the general supervision of the Latvian 
Krankenkassen Union and the Ministry of Welfare, but each indi- 
vidual society is allowed independence of action as regards contracis 
and membership restrictions subject to the existing laws. 

Contracts are made with physicians, surgeons, and dentists for 
the treatment of members at officially standardized rates, and 800 
of the 988 doctors in the country have such contracts. The standard 
basic rates per visit to doctors’ offices, hospitals, or the kranken- 
kassen stations is 1 lat (19 cents) and for visits to the patients’ 
homes the charge is 3 lats (57 cents). These rates may vary, how- 
ever, according to certain stipulations in the contracts, particularly 
where special “treatment is given or major surgical work is done. 
If a patient wishes the services of a doctor who is not under contract 
to his particular society, the society will pay the minimum standard 
fee to the doctor and the patient is responsible for the remainder. 
The customary physicians’ fees for persons who are not members of 
a krankenkasse are from 77 cents to $1.94 in United States currency. 
A doctor does not receive cash payments from members, but a receipt 
for the services rendered is signed by each patient and the physicians 
have these receipts cashed at the krankenkassen. 

There are four pharmacies, three of which are in Riga, which are 
maintained by these societies. All pharmacies in the country, how- 
ever, honor prescriptions written on an order from a krankenkasse, 
these orders being sent to the responsible society for collection. 
During 1926 the total expenditures by these societies for medicines, 
including bandages, surgical dressings, etc., was $338,100, an aver- 
age of $2. 41 per member or $1.45 per person protected by kranken- 
kassen services. Members of ihe societies who require care in 
hospital or a sanitarium are sent to one with which the society has 
a contract, the charges being paid by the society. A member is 
entitled to 26 consecutive weeks of hospitalization, or to 30 weeks 
during a 12-month period. 

Members of the immediate family of an insured person who are 
not members of a fund are entitled to free medical and hospit:! 
care, the value of which, however, may not exceed one-third of the 
annual contribution of the members. 

In the event of unemployment, members lose their right to the 
medical care provided by the funds, as this is contingent upon t/ec 
regular contributions sf the employers, the employees, and tie 
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State. There is, however, in Riga a krankenkasse for persons who 
are by choice temporary workers, which operates on the same basis 
as the societies for persons regularly employed. 

Maternity benefits for women who are members of a krankenkasse 
vary according to the financial status of the fund. The maximum 
allowances include medical service and full wages for 4 weeks before 
and & weeks after confinement, and in ease of confinement in a 
hospital the hospital expenses are paid and not to exceed 25 per 
cent of the average wages. If the mother dies in childbirth the 
ehild is eared for in a children’s hospital for a year at the expense of 
the fund in which the mother was insured. 

A statement of the condition of the funds at the close of 1926 
shows there were 43 funds with 140,440 members and 92,439 family 


members. The receipts during the year amounted to $2,207,863 
and the disbursements to $2,144,059. 
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PROVISION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 





Report of Commission Concerning Unemployment in 
Amsterdam 


HE results of the official investigation of unemployment in 
é Amsterdam in 1926 have recently been made public.' While 
following in certain essential lines the well-known British sur- 
veys, the Amsterdam study was somewhat more extensive and its 
value was enhanced by the inclusion of medical examinations. 
The methods and results of the inquiry and the conclusions based 
on its findings are here summarized. 


Methods of Inquiry 


HE investigation was conducted by a special commission, nomi- 

nated July 2, 1926, composed of the town councilor, the director 

of the municipal labor exchange, the director of the municipal health 

service, the eal of the municipal bureau for social aid, and a 

representative of the joint trade-union centers. The survey was 
carried on through the municipal labor exchange. 

The commission was successful in securing the full cooperation and 
coresponsibility of the trade-union executives and the assistance of the 
daily and trade-union press. Appeal was also made for the voluntary 
cooperation of the unemployed. 

With certain exceptions, noted below, “‘all wage earners of 18 years 
of age and over registered in the books of the municipal labor exchange 
and engaged in trade, industry, etc., of whom it was not known with 

certainty whether they were still at work and had merely registered 
because they desired to change their post,’’ received during the period 
September 6 to 18, 1926, a questionnaire which contained the inquiries 
given below: 

1. When and where were you born? 2. Are you married, a breadwinner, oF 
single (without dependents)? 3. Of what persons does the family which you are 
supporting consist? 4. Are you organized? If so, in what union? 5. How 
much rent do you pay? 6. What is your present trade? How much are your 
average earnings per week when working in your present trade? 7. Did you do 
other work formerly? Ifso, what? 8. Since when have you been unemployed’? 
9. Can you give the names of your employers during the last 5 years; if so, state 
how long you were witheach? 10. How long have you been living in Amsterdam? 
11. Did you attend the elementary school and go through all the classes’ 
12. What further day instruction have you had? Did you go through all tlie 
classes of the school? 13. What other evening instruction have you had? For 
how long did you receive this instruction? 14. Do you think you could do other 
work besides your present wage! If so, what? And should you need some trai!'- 





1 Netherlands (Amsterdam). Commissie van onderzoek naar den omvang en de feitelijke Setesion's ler 
werkloosheid te Amsterdam. Rapport. Amsterdam, 1927. Typewritten copy (in English) of ex' 
from the report of the commission of inquiry into the extent and practical significance of unemployme:' '0 
Amsterdam. 
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ing before doing it? 15. If you are of the opinion that you will not find work 
again easily, what do you think are the reasons for this? 16. Are you willing, if 
called upon, to undergo a medical examination? 17. What special remarks 
would you like to make, which may be of interest for the commission or for you? 

Attached to this schedule were careful and detailed explanations 
as to how these questions should be answered. The following unem- 
ployed were excluded from the inquiry: Persons registered in the 
women’s domestic section of the exchange and persons who could 
not be regarded as actual wage earners, persons who were known to 
be ‘socially unfit,’”? and those who were out of work on September 
15 because of some labor dispute. The questionnaire was to be 
filed in accordance with the status of the unemployed on September 
15, 1926, this date being selected ‘‘as being free as possible from 
seasonal influences.”’ 

The organized unemployed not registered on the labor exchange 
books received their schedules through union executives and the 
unorganized unemployed was reached through the daily and the 
trade-union press, in which was inserted the request that such 
persons should call at the labor exchange, where they would be given 
an inquiry form which they could fill in at once if they so wished. 
When thought necessary the filled-in schedules were checked by the 
bureau of the emergency commission, the labor exchange, and certain 
other municipal records. 

The official of the labor exchange gave as far as possible the follow- 
ing data regarding each unemployed person: 

(a) The proper classification of the trade of the individual in question. 


(b) The degree of skill possessed by him, classified under the headings: ‘‘ Nor- 
mally capable,” ‘‘ Incapable,” or ‘‘ Not known.” 


(c) The possibility of his learning or adapting himself to another trade (within 
or outside his own branch). 


(d) The time during which he has been known to be looking for work. 
(e) His chance of employment: If this is small, the reasons for this fact. 


Unemployed persons who reported on their schedules that they 
could not readily get work again because of accident, physical defects, 
disease, invalidity, old age, etc., were listed for medical examination 
by the city health service, as were also certain other persons selected 
from each trade who had expressed themselves as willing to have 
such an examination. 


Results of Survey 


KF THE 12,100 forms returned, 727 were thrown out as not coming 
within the scope of the investigation and the conclusion was 
reached that it was: “‘to all intents and purposes certain that the 
number of unemployed persons in Amsterdam on September 15, 
1926, coming into question for the purposes of the inquiry was 
limited to about 11,373 industrial workers of 18 years of age and 
over.” Estimating the total wage-earning population 18 years of 
age and over (excluding domestic workers and public employees) as 
184,205 it was found that 6.2 per cent were unemployed (7.2 per 
cent of the men and 1.2 per cent of the women). 

When the dependents of the unemployed were included in the 
number directly affected by unemployment the total was found to 
be 34,435, or 4.76 per cent of the total inhabitants of Amsterdam, 
who numbered 722,794 on September 30, 1926. These figures could 
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not be compared with pre-war statistics for Amsterdam or with dats 
for other cities in Holland because there was no similarly caref ly 
verified information. 

The occupations with the largest number of unemployed were the 
building trades, transport trades, and the group of general workers. 
which together constituted over 59 per cent of those out of work 

A comparison of the percentage of unemployed and the percent. 
age of the city population in various age groups is given below: 


Total Unemployed 
population pers 
Age group: (per cent) (per cent 
CS) eee ee gs eee ee 24.2 35. 9 
Under 35......-- So er ae EP peta Phas <¥ eT: 49. 7 
a, CPS % i a es eee Sh _ 88.6 61. 6 
i OE ES TTS SPOTS BH, let Sey 44.8 70. 9 
eee Ms eh, oboe log, fii bus is 50. 0 78. | 
(he TE STE IE OE pall Sele apes = Sek 91.3 


When, however, similar percentages were computed for individual 
trades the lack of uniformity m the findings indicated that other 
factors were involved m addition to the tremendous competition in 
the labor market which tends to consider workers old even at. so- 
called middle age. ‘In general, the conclusion may be drawn that 
the number of younger men among the unemployed is comparatively 
too large. Inadequate vocational skill and training is probably a 
factor in this phenomenon.”’ 

Of the 11,373 unemployed, 7,249 (including 58 women) were mar- 


ried, 3,449 (including 264 women) were single without dependents, | 


and 675 (including 40 women) were supporting dependents. 

An analysis of the place of origin disclosed that 70.54 per cent of 
the unemployed were born in Amsterdam. Comparing this per- 
centage with the figures on place of origin for the whole population, 
the conclusion may safely be drawn that residents. of places outside 
of Amsterdam have a slightly smaller proportion of unemployment 
as compared with their proportional representation in the population. 
It was also found that 3.2 per cent of the unemployed had lived |ess 
than 12 months in Amsterdam. 

In 608 of the families of the 7,249 unemployed married persons 
both the husband and wife worked. 

The 7,249 families averaged 2.2 children living at home, from which 
it may be concluded, according to the report, that among the unem- 
ployed, who are recruited from the poorest groups of society, ‘the 
number of children is not much above the average.” 

Slightly over 43 per cent. of the unemployed were organized. 

The organized unemployed who were voluntarily insured against 
unemployment constituted 11.3 per cent of the total persons insured. 

Some of the other conclusions reached are: That adequately 
skilled workers constitute the smallest percentage of the unemployed: 
that the vocational capacity of the unemployed for the trade at 
which they work at present is not greatly below the average; that 

nerally speaking, the optimism of the unemployed regarding (ici! 
es for various kinds of work exceeds that of other persons ¢1)2- 
ble of judging; that among the unemployed who were then obliged 
to have recourse to unskilled labor, a number would have been able 
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to go back to their old trades (if these were revived) with or without 
training or could be reeducated to a trade in which craft workers 
were then needed. 


Findings of the Medical Examination 


OF THE unemployed persons given medical examination, 86.8 per 

cent were found fit for the trade to which they reported them- 
selves to belong, and all but 0.2 per cent of the group were fitted for 
other work, although 5.4 per cent were capable of doing only very 
light work other than in their reported trade. 

Of the 13.2 per cent of the unemployed who were found unfit for 
their reported trade, there were some who were able to do light work, 
and others very light work. 

Information similar to the above was also given by industrial 
groups. 

Recommendations 


AMONG the proposals made by the commission as a result of its 
study were: 

A. Further investigation should be made as soon as practicable 
“into the special circumstances of trade and industry which are the 
causes of the unemployment.” 

B. All possible measures should be taken by the authorities toward 
the systematic and rational development of local industry in general, 
for example: 


1. Giving technical and economic advice on the lines of the services provided 
by the industrial advisory experts and by the various national information 
offices. 

2. Providing facilities or lightening the financial burdens of local trade and 
industry in specific cases. 

3. Giving orders or financial assistance to enterprises which are in temporary 
difficulties, but not economically unsound. 

4. Helping to form a reserve army of workers who shall be capable in every 
sense of the word. This can be done by promoting efficient vocational training 
and a practical apprentice system. The information obtained concerning the 
vocational training both of the unemployed and of their children point to a 
deficiency in this respect. 


C. The following measures should be promoted by the munici- 
pality: 


1. The ascertaining of the ordinary labor requirements of the different trade 
and industrial groups. 

2. Reeducation and vocational perfecting in the crafts and trades where 
there is opportunity in them for more workers. The commission holds, however, 
that reeducation is not an ideal solution. 

3. The transfer of the unemployed (especially persons without families) 
either to other localities in Holland or to foreign countries. 

4. An improved system of employing different unemployed persons on: each 
occasion for work in industry or trade, whenever this is practicable. 

5. Regularizing employment by having certain kinds of work done in the 
winter months. 

6. The protection of the Amsterdam labor market against outside competition. 

7. Opposition to the unfair competition of workers in public services, of persons 
who receive pensions or of other persons having two sources of income. 
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D. The commission suggests primarily to national authorities the 
desirability of— 


1. Extending the unemployment insurance system to all the unemployed. 

2. When unemployment insurance has been adequately extended, as suggested 
in 1, the emergency benefit regulations designed to aid victims in industries 
particularly influenced by the slump could be eliminated. 

3. Any assistance which the authorities give other than insurance benefit, 
should as far as practicable be adjusted to the specific needs of the individua| 

4. Opportunities of employment should be created, for which suitable indi- 
viduals receiving insurance benefit could be trained. 

5. Separate attention by the authorities in the matter of aid to workers whose 
capacity is not quite at the normal level. 

6. Special attention by the authorities to the problem of training and recreation 
for unemployed persons. 


E. The municipal activities in such an unemployment scheme as is 
outlined above should be concentrated in the hands of a single 
“‘wethouder” (an official elected by the town council). 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND RELIEF 





Need for Old-Age Pensions 


NDER the title: ‘‘Where will you be at 65?” I. M. Rubinow, 
director of the Jewish Welfare Society and author of several 
works on social insurance, publishes in the New Republic of 

April 5, 1928, a critique of the study of the extent of old-age 
dependency recently issued by the National Civic Federation. The 
title refers to one of the conclusions drawn from the study: “Men in 
this country stand a better chance of being worth $10,000 or more 
between 65 and 75 than of being destitute.’”’ From this conclusion 
Mr. Rubinow dissents, holding that the field covered by the study 
makes it nonrepresentative of the population as a whole. The inves- 
tigation covered 13,785 persons, aged 65 and over, in 11 representative 
cities in 4 industrial Eastern States. For the honesty and accuracy 
of the factual material presented, as well as for the schedules and 
analysis, Mr. Rubinow has no criticisms, but as to the deductions and 
conclusions drawn from the material he holds that there is good 
sround for question. 

Mr. Rubinow selects as a sample of the ‘rather surprising’’ state- 
ments given in the report, one which he summarizes as follows: 

That of all persons aged 65 years and over, 28.5 per cent owned property 
worth $10,000 or over, and an additional 17.3 per cent owned preperty worth 


$5,000 to $10,000. Thus, altogether 45.8 per cent, or neariy one-half of the 
old folks interviewed, owned property of $5,000 or over. 


Such substantial savings, says Mr. Rubinow, seem highly improba- 
ble in view of the fact that out of 45,000,000 persons employed in 
this country, only 1 in 10 earns $2,000 or more per year. Without 
questioning the honesty of the investigation, he feels that the con- 
clusions reached are open to question on several grounds: First, it’ is 
doubtful whether the cross section of the population taken is really 
representative. The study covered only about one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of the aged population, and was confined to four industrial States 
on the Atlantic seaboard, a part of the country in which the accumula- 
tion of private capital is known to be much greater than it is in the 
South, or even in the Middle West. In the second place, all persons - 
in institutions, whether public or private, are omitted from the study. 
“There may have been perfectly good technical reasons for such 
exclusion, but any statistical study of dependency that deliberately 
omits a large group of obviously dependent people must lead to 


_— 





Ps nr study is reviewed in the May, 1928, issue of the Review under the title ‘‘ Extent of old-age 
pendency,”’ 
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erroneous results.”” In the third place, the method of assigning }):op- 
erty in the case of married couples is misleading. 


We are told, in a footnote to a table, that ‘‘both members of the married 
couple, of 65 years of age or over, are counted and placed in the same fina cia] 
group.” Observe the curious effect trat must have upon the final statistics 
If both husband and wife have no pre »«.y, it is fair to count two people without 

roperty. But, if both husband and wife together own property at $5,000. 
isn’t it a little misleading to add two to the group of those who possess $5 (\(\()’ 


Obviously, the proportion of people with substantial property has been unduly who h 
increased in this way. : may e 

Another question is of the occupational make-up of the section of _ 
the population covered. The occupation a man follows has much to To 
do with his opportunity for securing and maintaining independence. with 
but on just this point Mr. Rubinow considers the study unsatisfactory, Wh 
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When persons in the middle-class occupations are picked out, such as iman- 
ufacturers, merchants, insurance agents, the professional men, clerical workers 
and salesmen, they are found to constitute nearly 27 per cent of the individuals 
studied, as against less than 13 per cent in the country at large. One needs 
to be no professional statistician to realize how that would affect the general 
figures. * * * It is no use to affirm that “‘men in this country stand a 
much better chance of being worth $10,000 or more, between 65 and 75, than of 
being destitute,’’ without specifying what men these are, without showing whicther 
this holds true only of bankers and physicians, or of workingmen as well. 


But property is not the only source of income. Employment is an 
even more important matter, and in regard to this item, the study is 
again open to criticism. 


The study has found 58.7 per cent, or nearly three-fifths, of the men employed. 
For the comparatively younger group of 65 to 69, the rate of employment was 75 
per cent. For those 70 to 75 years of age, 54 per cent, for those 75 to 7%, 37 
per cent. One can hardly believe the figures which follow: The percentage 
of employment among those 80 to 84 years of age was 23 per cent, and among 
those 85 years of age, nearly 14 per cent. Of course, there was no real tes! 
of the fact of employment beyond the statement of the old folks, who may «ca- 
sionally let their imagination run away with them, but if these figures are at 
all correct, more than any other fact they indicate that, from an occupational 
point of view, the sample studied was not representative. 


Turning from the nature of the study to the actual facts presented, 
Mr. Rubinow points out that, in spite of the optimistic conclusions 
drawn from them, they really paint a serious situation calling for 
far-reaching measures of relief. The report, he points out, shows 
these facts: 


1. Twenty-five per cent of the men and 34 per cent of the women over 65 
yeurs of age own no property at all. 

2. Forty per cent have no income from work or business and some 17 per 
cent have neither ory nor income. 

3. Over 25 per cent, by their own admission, are totally unable to \ ork, 
and 30 per cent able to do only light work which, added to the disqualitica- 
tion of age, makes them practically unavailable for industry. The comparatively 
high per cent of those still able to work (about 45 per cent) is probably large!y 
due to the peculiar occupational distribution, the excessive representation of 
professional and commercial groups. 

4. Many of those who were forced to retire are, in addition, afflicted by ch: on 
illness, rheumatism, invalidity due to accident, etc. 

5. Of the total number, some 60 per cent receive no aid, and 40 per cent 
are assisted primarily by children and to some extent by other relative. and 
friends. The number of those supported by publie or private charity is ver) 
small, less than 1.5 per cent. That, of course, is largely explained by the fxilure 
to include any old people maintained in institutions. 
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Thus, Mr. Rubinow points out, in addition to the burden which 
public and private charity are carrying, old people represent a sub- 
stantial burden upon their children and other relatives. But not 
all the aged have children able to help. Some 15 per cent have no 
children, and another 20 to 25 per cent have children who can give 
either no support or very little. 

There is, then, the problem of old people who can not support themselves, 
who haven’t accumulated enough, who must be supported by others; some of them 


may expect support from their children and others can not, and again, others are 
unmarried, or, if married, have no children. 


To care for these, some broad, statesmanlike policy of dealing 
with the problems of old age is needed, and is probably on its way. 


Whether a straight pension, or a system of social insurance, or a combination 
of both, will any to be the best method is a subject for expert study and in- 
vestigation. ut the whole subject can not much longer be neglected by Ameri- 
can legislatures. One may reasonably hope that the social conscience of the 
American people will not disregard much longer the problem of proper provision 
for the aged, only because some 30 or 40 per cent and not 85 or 100 per cent 
require it. 
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TI 

Right of Railroad Employees to Collective Bargaining it di 
Upheld teelr 

thro 

HE right of railroad employees to bargain collectively through {J cour 
representatives of their own choosing, as provided for in sec- Jin a 

tion 2 of the United States railway labor act, was upheld in a 9a de 
recent decision of the District Court for the Southern District of Texas, 9 be c 
This decision in contempt proceedings against a railroad and its 9 disci 
officers for violating an injunction based on the railway labor act is Jin tl 
the first opinion in a case which will probably be taken to the United Ji said: 
States Supreme Court to test the constitutionality of the act. fn 
During the past several years the Texas & New Orleans Railroad § corou 
Co. has had labor difficulties with the Brotherhood of Railway and J prese 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 9") 
we : - ar powel 

an organization which claimed to represent a large number of its MB jion’ 
employees. As early as 1923 the United States Railroad Labor MM conch 
Board, established under the transportation act of 1920 (41 U.S, JBiustic 
Stat. at Large, 456), in its decision No. 1971 ordered the railroad to Af 
recognize the brotherhood, and the railroad apparently complied to HM Supr 
the extent required by the order of the board. enac 
In 1927 a wage dispute, initiated by the brotherhood, was pending I pow 
before a board of mediation created under the railway labor act of No 
1926 (44 U.S. Stat. at Large, 577). On August 2, 1927, the railroad Hi mu 
requested the board of mediation to relinquish jurisdiction. On the Jin ne 
following day, August 3, 1927, after a full hearing, the United States Hj since 


District Court issued an injunction restraining the railroad and its #j’". 


agents from violating the third paragraph of section 2, which pro- MB nitro 
vides: 
__ Representatives, for the purposes of this act, shall be designated by the respec- HM vit1 3, 
tive parties in such manner as may be provided in their corporate organization 
or unincorporated association, or by other means of collective action, without 3 
interference, influence, or coercion exercised by either party over the self-organizs- coe 
tion or designation of representatives by the other. 

The following day, August 4, 1927, the board of mediation declined §Rtst 
to relinquish jurisdiction of the case before it and on the same day legisls 
the railroad notified the board of mediation that the brotherhood did FBjoijo,, 
not represent a majority of its clerical employees, that it would have 
‘‘no further dealing with them, and that it was satisfied that it could Hjehibi 
make an adjustment with the Association of Clerical Employees, 
Southern Pacific Lines, which it said represented a majority of the @ Af 
clerical employees.” The association was “the favorite child” of the [the / 
railroad company, according to the court, and ‘‘if not created, was 
largely sponsored, promoted, and maintained by it.” It appears Mopini 
from the opinion of the court that the railroad thereafter continued | 
on a course of action in violation of the injunction. has b 
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Contempt proceedings were brought against the railroad and others. 
Its defense was based mainly on the ground that the injunction had 
not been violated, but it also raised, by suggestion, the question of 
the power of Congress to enact paragraph 3, section 2, of the railway 
labor act of 1926, citing as authority for its contention the case of 
Coppage v. Kansas, 236 U.S. 1, and Adair v. United States, 208 U.S. 
161. 

The court handed down an opinion on February 6, 1928, in which 
it did not discuss in detail the evidence ‘‘with which this record 
teems of a deliberate violation of this injunction, legalistic, perhaps, 
through the advice of counsel, but none the less a violation.”” The 
court said that “‘it is fundamental that ‘a person proceeded against’ 
in a contempt case ‘for disobeying an injunction can never set up as 
a defense that the court erred in issuing it. * * * Errors must 
be corrected by appeal and not by disobedience.’ ”’ In justifying a 
discussion of the authority of Congress to enact the provisions found 
in the railway labor act and objected to by the railroad, the court 
sald : 


In view, however, of the long-continued, persistent, and at times bitterly ran- 
corous assertion that noncontractual relations of employer and employee do not 
present justiciable matters, that injunctions in labor disputes are political and 
not judicial, and that a proceeding of this kind is not the exercise of judicial 
power, but merely an essay in usurped and tyrannical “government by injunc- 
tion,” it seems desirable to here briefly set down the reasons which support the 
conclusions of the preliminary opinion that Congress had full authority to make 
justiciable a controversy of this kind. 


After a discussion of prior laws of Congress, decisions by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and facts which led to the 
enactment of the railway labor act of 1926, the courts sustained the 
power of Congress in the following language: 


Nor can there longer be any doubt that Congress had the power to, and that 
it must, in the interest of public peace and safety, make certain, in the first step 
in negotiations between the railroad employer and employee (who have long 
since come to be recognized, as to this instrument of interstate commerce in 
their hands, not as private persons having the right to exercise ‘‘liberty through 
sheer antipathy,’’ but as trustees of the public), that representatives of the 
railroad companies should not meet representatives of the employees, nominally 
elected by them, but in fact under the influence and control of the railroad 
companies. I therefore easily find that the legislation in question was not only 
within the power of Congress to enact, but that it should be liberally construed 
~ applied, so as to give effect to the paramount public convenience subserved 
dy it. 

Nor do I think it more debatable that both the letter and the spirit of the 
statute and of the injunction have been violated. While it is hard to believe 
that a railroad and its officials would deliberately seek to set at naught both the 
legislative and the judicial power of the United States, it is difficult to avoid 
the conelusion that the violation of the statute and of the injunction which 
followed its violation, was the result of a strong and settled pu to defy both, 
and that that spirit of heady violence to obtain its ends, which has so often 
exhibited itself in these labor disputes, in the conduct of employees when the 
injunction was the other way, is not absent here. 


After a discussion of the activity of the railroad in Prien vw 
the Association of Clerical Employees and weakening the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, the court concluded its 
opinion in the following language: 


It is abundantly clear that the injunction issued to Bom sero such violation 
has been completely nullified, and that a remedial order should be entered, 
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completely disestablishing the Association of Clerical Employees, as now cop. 
stituted through the action of the defendant, as representative of their fe!!., 
and reestablishing the brotherhood as such representative, until by | 
ballot the employees, without dictation or interference, vote otherwise, ; 
order to further provide for the restoration to their positions and privileges 
the officers of the brotherhood, and the restoration without loss of those «f th. 
employees whose discharge, though nominally predicated upon a violation ¢; 
the rules, was really grounded upon antipathy because of their action on }ehaj; 
of the brotherhood, and that the matters here involved should be referred ;, 
the proper law officers of the Government, for them to determine whether 
proceeding for criminal contempt in the name of the United States should be 
begun. (Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, ete. v. Texas & \. () 
R. R. Co., D. C., 8. D., Texas, Feb. 6, 1928, 24 Fed. (2d) 426.) 


On April 19, 1928, the injunction was declared permanent wit) 
slight modification. It is the announced intention of the partics to 


take the case to the United States Supreme Court to test the 
constitutionality of the act as interpreted. 


Ws 


ww 
—owry 





Enactment of Labor Law in Aguascalientes, Mexico 


N APRIL 1, 1928, the new labor law of Aguascalientes, Mexico, 
became effective, the text of which appears in the March 15, 
March 25, and April 1, 1928, issues of Labor Libertaria, the 

official publication of that State. This law covers such subjects as 
labor contracts, rights and obligations of the contracting parties, 
agricultural work, hours and wages, shop rules, safety and hygiene 
regulations, workmen’s compensation, strikes and lockouts, and 
labor inspection. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in April, 1928 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for April, 
1928, with comparable data for preceding months are pre- 
sented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 

lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon trade journals, newspapers, and 
labor periodicals for notices of strikes. These reports are followed 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of rep- 
resentatives of the Conciliation Service or of this bureau. The data 
here presented do not pretend to be absolutely complete or fully 
accurate. It is believed, however, that all the more significant 
strikes or lockouts are recorded, and that the information submitted 
is sufficiently accurate to give a fair presentation of the situation in 
the United States. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—June, 
1927, to April, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes which began 
in these months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and 
the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the last column, 
the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number of work- 
days lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers affected 
in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working- 
days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF 
EACH MONTH, JUNE, 1927, TO APRIL, 1928 





























, Number of workers in- 
Number of disputes volved in disputes ee 
of man- 
Month and year aR ee | ses attend yy nang 
Beginning at. end of Beginning os: aad of month 
in month of month | 2 month of month 
June Mie ie). . kan sca csanns beet 75 82 18, 585 196,047 | 4, 859, 468 
JUD Ss isd arse evteient airs lieRieeen than aida coke 62 62 33, 763 199, 087 5, 307, 089 
A GI iin n ko dL ds ctedbot bes Wiese s cn 53 50 8, 066 198, 367 4, 908, 596 
Sop ~ . teidsnsasaes ud seiiecalameos 46 49 12, 514 197, 588 4, 960, 249 
OctGO ER ne > oe tooo an ceed wckuaseee 48 56 12, 695 81, 766 2, 722, 110 
N OVNI BEI nisin» 20h) 36 6 ba cts eho 26 50 4, 089 82, 207 2, 031, 740 
Deg Mis 59 a coencudvcousaue 26 52 4, 243 81, 191 2, 128, 721 
JanGe MeL. cA 28. tists Bic vdeenda 43 62 18, 263 81, 676 2, 135, 092 
FP eRS nbc cimcnichesd condvncimneh sae 47 61 33, 602 104, 883 2, 155, 559 
ESR ERE? OA GR EPR” AS ALR 36 63 16, 689 81, 406 2, 421, 987 
A DURING sak rhs ce ea eh cosas 47 70 139, 638 208, 464 4, 993, 233 








' Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 





"TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
February, March, and April, 1928, and the number of work: 
directly involved: 


_ 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRII, 



































928 
Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in 
Industry 
Febru- | : Febru- | x, : 
ary | March April | ary March April 
‘ 

ac atepinns ceca oenh atic 40 esatlibresd oan 1 | E lescnawmans 7 12 
PE idtirbaddcmcmutdekesenadensocesqhil |. bce] bande sami Bh 68h) Chil bet - eee 2, 062 
YO GMD... te cancencndenindines sat Se PS ea ae 76 |. 
eer EnS 6 i ood... ie 5 | 9 | 18 115 | 3, 127 3 424 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_---.-.-......--- cS Fey Bee 1 eae 450 
Clerks and salesmen = Soe A ci i alin EE ENR 2G ee 2. 2 sown teres Sy ahd 490 
Clothing workers. ._............_._-- = 21 | 9 | 3 27, 352 | 395 485 
i RE SR ITS SEE, Rae: Laat ee ele Y a eee FER fgg 440, 
Hotel and restaurant employees._______.._|.._._..--- 1 | TESTES bee 16 j__. 
0 EE Te a ee ee Se ae Me ee 5 200 |. 
Longshoremen and freight handlers_-__-____;_._...__-_/_....-----| 7 Re oS er Soca 25 
Lumber and timber workers-- __--..-.----}_--.------ — GRR ET. ae PFs Ree ae 200 |... 
Metal trades -_-.-..- bigs Sinn int pants s ba dng 9 4qees B lingerencschawecnsennt oa 
Mind wornems...1..........522.- i a 2 5 | 5 2, 425 | 6, 024 105, 259 
Motion-picture and theatrical workers -_ __| 1 | ) i Re 65 | 7a 
Paper and paper goods. Pp Rok ye ES. RRB Ae Fe. ef RAR Le 
Printing and publishing..._..__..___- aged gg ABR RCS BS eee mea » oe 
Slaughtering and meat packing---_----_- 2 ne ees 1 i ate re 21 
TINE oo lhe SS id diks ch wedded ckns 1bd4- ci bab tio bowen wcbkd _& hare foe SS Ge 1, 980 
yg a ee ee ae 7 2 8 1, 457 | 144 25, 395 
ED ee ne oe ee oe Pap ae 1 8, art ag aS 35 
Other oacupetions..<....3- 1... ..02.5.2.... 4 Obie dteases 315 Ue 

Total ess) * tat SRA OTe 47 36 47 | 33,602  10,689| 139, 638 





Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


"TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in April, 
classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TABLE 3.—N UMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL, 1928, CLASSIFIED 
BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 












































Number of disputes beginning in April, 1928, involving 
Industry 6 and 20 and 100 and | 500 and | 1,000 and 5,000 
under under under under | under workers 
20 100 500 =| —Sfs«i1,000) =| «5,000 and 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers | over 
| | | 
ML 4 cdckbs its anwcbaddnehoaocendateo- _, SFA CIR Ces SO CRE Re oe ny «ee 
I cc Gute ks cosh db bhwoncecudghuclcuascadaie Bice dou wvslssteccsake | eee 
Building trades........................--- 3 | 11 | 2 | 1 | a. 
EE eel Roane =< * ERs = b scp case ctadivinse deeds. --- 
SNE SENN. «eran nc cadiah gael csnewaeebilecnencoul b findsecawectrcwowe sabes --- 
IRR sy PE RE eae ER | 1 | DO hdescsccodanvienteee---- 
Longshoremen and freight handlers.._..._).......___ ee Pere Macedebrtiaweeete ae e.. 
Mine workers. ._._..--- Us ccndattoslancincuate eee © 1 | 1 | 2 
ol EE ae 2 eee |. Se eee See See 
Slaughtering and meat packing----..-...-.|........_- 1 |--------2- loasncccevaiaenvasnngsless--- 
EE Slee Sirakin nance nadia sansenne RR a 2 ee Sa 
I cage nec baanmbameucs | 2 4 ie RPA. 1 Sa l 
ek ES er any WIE pate RRS eR Baa: Sree 
ME, ditimiinitedieninetntgidn adidas Svtiatiipiela | 6 | 22 | 10 | 2 5 mM 
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Ia Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
April, by industries and classified duration: 


TasLe 4,—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN APRIL, 1928, BY INDUSTRIES 
AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Classified duration of strikes ending in April, 1928 




















| | 

Industry One-half Over one-| 1 month | 2 months | 3 months 

month half and | and less | and less | and less 

or less | ¢S8sthan| than2 | than3 | than4 

1 month | months | months | months 
PaberO Sou oo. i eka SOG D AiiLiAs det ed) Be ES Rik wall toe 2S 
Barbers... .. --- - --- ++ -2- ob se - enn enveceenseoe-=0--= ee ee + so 
DI oc Soweto otek nade ndetanokie est 6 6 | gee th fecketliece 
Cintas os nine Sok a Se Riss delbdact oy adale bah tends sola—debnawan 
Chetet ee. 0 dno cn cdbanthonnediithessiuscstivccetaninll > SARE eae patrons Epctenturthrg 
Oletitiews ons. 00 ca hee Sa a Bes eds i Oe eer teke BETS me oe 
Le OR iia Bice rinitbintc bee becitae detnrvlaninien DS Sa ES ee Sets oOee | ae ee ae 
Lumber and timber workers... -...-...........--.-- i Baad. a te Lae in, ARON RS a Se SIRE E 
Mime wORMOOGs £805 £3 534 Cogs i ee ae a ges... © BA pda setae titans i Bedenstties dae dascs 
Motion-picture and theatrical workers___.........__- Sea iy As nia! of ete more + nate Aenea 
Stone WOWENOL J52325- Jd88. cli Le S Ttivss. 2 bu ELA Saye 
Testilo Tina <sathn nh acts in enn eedk SS ae OF ae ses 1 
Dats init oc seth ae ied nacindtss tee adhe 27 7 5 | i a tilindigitl 1 











Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in April, 1928 


T £x TILE operatives in Massachusetts._-A general strike, on April 

16, of cotton textile operatives in New Bedford resulted from 
an announcement, on April 9, of the cotton manufacturers (repre- 
sented by the New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ Association) of 
that city that a general wage reduction of 10 per cent would become 
effective on the former date. Announcement of a similar wage 
reduction was posted in the textile plants in Taunton, to become 
effective on the same date. 

In both cities statements were issued by the manufacturers declar- 
ing the reduction necessary to bring the mills of these cities into 
effective competition with textile plants in other New England centers 
where similar reductions have been made during recent months. 

The New Bedford Textile Council, composed of representatives of 
the seven local textile unions, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Textile Operatives, opposed the wage reduction and directed the 
locals to hold meetings to ballot on the question of striking in protest, 
there being about 8,000 accredited members of the locals affiliated 
with the council. The vote of the union membership was over- 
whelmingly in favor of striking. 

Efforts on the part of the mayor and local business men to bring 
about a postponement of the strike were ineffective. The manu- 
facturers were willing to postpone the wage reduction, provided the 
unions would refrain from taking a strike vote for another week. 
The textile council declared that although the vote could not be post- 
poned, an arrangement might be made whereby tke votes Would be 
sealed and the result withheld for another week. The operatives, 
however, declared themselves out of sympathy with any sort of 
postponement. 
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When informed of the result of the ballot, in which every 10.) 
involved decided in favor of a strike, the manufacturers’ associat.) 
issued a statement expressing regret that the council did not see {; 
to postpone its action, but saying there would be no change in ‘},. 
stand of the association. The latter also announced that the Bea 
Manufacturing Co. had withdrawn from the association in conside;,)- 
tion of the weavers and loom fixers having agreed to withdraw fro 
their respective unions. This mill, it is understood, will continy 
operations under the old wage scale until the other mills in the cit 
begin actual operations under some other scale. 

This is one of the largest strikes the textile industry has ever faced, 
involving as it does 25 plants and approximately 25,000 workers of 
both sexes. An unusual feature of the strike is the fact that only 
about one-third of the strikers are organized. , 

The number of mills originally reported as affected by the strike 
included the Old Colony Silk Mills, whose employees first accepted « 
reduction and then decided to strike. From later developments, how- 
ever, it appears that, although this strike at the silk mill occurred 
on the same date as the general strike, it was really a separate strike 
and has been so recorded. Most of the few operatives who reported {0: 
work on the morning of the 16th quit at noon. Late in the after- 
noon, notice of a shutdown was given by the secretary of the manu- 
facturers’ association, who issued this statement: ‘‘The mills opened 
as usual this morning. There was not sufficient interest shown to 
encourage the manufacturers to attempt to operate. The mills are 
therefore closed and will not reopen until further notice.”’ 

The strike involves, it is said, the following textile concerns: 

Acushnet Mill Corporation, Booth Manufacturing Co., Bristol 
Manufacturing Corporation, Butler Mill, City Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Gosnold Mills Co., Grinnell Manufacturing Corporation, 
Hathaway Manufacturing Co., Holmes Manufacturing Co., Kilburn 
Mill, Nashawena Mills, Neild Manufacturing Corporation, New 
Bedford Cotton Mills, Nonquitt Spinning Co., Page Manufacturing 
Co., Pemaquid Mills, Pierce Bros. (Ltd.), Pierce Manufacturing 
Corporation, Potomska Mills Corporation, Quissett Mill, Sharp M an- 
ufacturing Co., Soule Mill, Taber Mill (Inc.), Wamsutta Mills, and 
the Whitman Mills. 

Since the strike began the local unions involved have voted io 
amalgamate with the United Textile Workers, an organization which 
is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Barbers, New York.—Approximately 2,000 union barbers, in the 
Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, New York City, went out on 
strike April 3 for a higher wage. The strike, it is said, is the result 
of a refusal of the master barbers to arbitrate a weekly wage redic- 
tion of $5 which had been put into effect last February, when wages 
were reduced from $35 per week to $30. 

On the night of April 3 it was reported from union sources t)ixt 
200 of the 1,000 master barbers had agreed to return to the former 
wage scale of $35 a week. The journeyman barbers expected ‘o 
resume work on April 4 in the shops that had granted their deman«s. 
The other shops were to be picketed. 

By April 10 the number of master barbers who had agreed to the 
union terms was variously reported in the press as 500 to 650. ‘The 


~ 
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other master barbers involved have shown determined opposition to 
the union demands. 

Coal miners, anthracite, Pennsylvuania.—A strike of 2,264 miners in 
five collieries of the Loree division of the Hudson Coal Co., in Luzerne 
County, on April 9 and 10, was occasioned by a dispute over wages, 
originating at the ‘“‘Boston”’ colliery, involving an extra hour’s pay 
to motor brakemen. The men returned to work pending a decision 
on their grievance by the anthracite conciliation board. 

House wreckers, Ne w York—About 40 firms or contractors in New 
York City were involved in a strike of 1,750 house wreckers (laborers 
and barmen), from April 2 to April 21, because of their refusal to 
grant a wage increase of 10 cents per hour. The laborers had been 
receiving $1.15 an hour and the barmen $1.25 an hour. A settlement 
was made on the basis prevailing at the time the strike began, and the 
nien returned to work with no change in rates 

Granite-quarry workers, Maine. —A strike of about 1,500 quarrymen 
in six granite quarries located in the Rockland section of the State 
resulted from a disagreement with the manufacturers as to a wage 
scale to succeed the old agreement which had expired. Theoretically 
the strike began April 1, but April 2 was the first workday the men 
were out. The workmen wanted an increase of 5 cents per hour. 
The quarries involved were “Clark Island, Vinalhaven, Longcove, 
Wildcat, Halls Quarry, and Willards Bay.” 

Conferences conducted in a conciliatory spirit by both sides, aided 
by a representative of the United States Department of Labor, 
resulted in the consummation of an agreement for three years, carry- 
ing a wage increase of 2 cents per hour, instead of 5 cents per hour 
as demanded by themen. The agreement also provides for a 44-hour 
week, working hours to be 8 for the first 5 days of the week and 4 on 


Saturday. Under the old agreement working hours, it is understood, 
were 48 per week. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into April, 1928 
Bituminous Coal Strikes 


N° MATERIAL change has occurred in the suspension of April 1, 
1927, since the preceding report. 

The suspension of April 1, 1928, affecting more or less extensively 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Towa, and what is known as the 
southwestern district, embracing Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma, is progressing as follows: 

Indiana.—By April 10, according to press reports, most of the coal 
operators in Indiana had signed the “Jacksonville wage agreement” 
with the United Mine Workers, reopenings dependent on the 
demand for coal. These mines, it is tres represent 75 per 
cent of the coal tonnage of the State. Prectically all the companies 
in the State had renewed the Jacksonville scale with the United 
Mine Workers by the end of April, when the strike in Indiana is 
understood to have ended. Many of the companies, however, have 
been unable to reopen their mines because of the low prices for coal 
and the lack of demand. Production of coal in the State during - 
latter part of April was still far below normal 
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Illinois.—Reports from union sources were to the effect that }y 
April 16 more than 70 mines in Illinois were working on the basis 
of the Jacksonville scale. These mines employ approximately 10,0()( 
men and produced in 1927 more than one-fifth of the total output 
for the State. 

Settlements with other operators continued to occur from time to 
time until April 28, when it was reported from Springfield, Ill., that 
according to the president of the Illinois miners every large coal 
company in the State, with one exception, had signed a separate 
agreement to operate under the Jacksonville scale, and that most of 
the companies were operating. 

The large company referred to was the Chicago, Wilmington 
& Franklin Coal Co., which renewed the Jacksonville scale with 
the United Mine Workers and began operations May 1 at its mine at 
Orient, Il. The strike in Illinois was therefore practically over by 
that time. 

Iowa and the southwestern district—Production reports show that 
the coal output in Arkansas for the third week in April was 96 per 
cent of the output for the last week in March, the week immediately 
preceding the strike. 


oo 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April, 1928 
By Huan L. Kerwin, Director or CoNncriLiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 51 labor disputes 
during April, 1928. These disputes affected a known total 

of 43,839 employees. The table following shows the name and loca- 
tion of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy 
not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade 
concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 

On May 1, 1928, there were 57 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 15 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 72. 
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First Emergency Board Under Railroad Labor Act of 1926 


the following five members of an emergency board to investi- 

gate and report to him concerning a controversy on wages and 
working conditions between the Kansas City, Mexico, & Orient 
Railroad Co. and four railway labor organizations: James Rudolph 
Garfield, Cleveland, Ohio; Carl Williams, Okiahoma City, Okla. 
Justice Homer Bliss Dibell, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn.; Arthur 
Thatcher, St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. Davis R. Dewey, Massachusetts 
Institute of Tec shnology, Cambridge, Mass. 

The railroad labor act provides that an emergency board may be 
established by the President if a railroad labor dispute can not 
be settled in accordance with the other provisions of the law and, in 
the judgment of the mediation board, such dispute threatens “to 
interrupt interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive any 
section of the country of essential transportation service. 

The organization meeting of the board was held May 11, 1928, at 
Wichita, Kans., and Justice Dibell served as chairman. 

The employees were represented by E. H. Kruse, assistant grand 
chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; F. W. Lewis, vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: 
J. A. Gannon, vice president of the Order of Railway Conductors: 
and S. R. Harvey, vice president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

The railroad labor act provides that after the creation of the 
board and for 30 days after its report has been made ‘‘no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the parties to the controversy 
in the conditions out of which the dispute arose.”’ 


UL)" the t the railroad labor act of 1926 the President appointed 


Findings of the Board 


‘THE report of the emergency board, submitted to President Coolidge 
the latter part of May, 1928, finds as follows: 

(1) The financial condition of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway does not justify its paying at present, to its employees who 
are members of the four transportation labor organizations involved 
in the dispute, higher wage rates than the carrier has now proposed 
to pay, “‘ having es regard to the maintenance of the road and the 
equitable compensation of employees in other branches of the service.” 

(2) Under existing circumstances the brotherhoods concerned in 
the dispute are not justified in putting their strike order into effect 
and should either accept the increases offered by the carrier or should 
arbitrate their wage controversy under the railroad labor act. 

(3) The company is not warranted in declining to become a member 
of the southwestern board of adjustment and should forthwith be- 
come a member. Such board would take care of the eight pending 
—— of individual members of the railroad brotherhoods, the 

etermination of the merits of individual cases not coming within 
the province of the emergency board. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton Compresses, 1927 


N ARTICLE in the May, 1928, Labor Review describes the 

A modern cotton gin ‘and the occupations and working condi- 

tions of employees in the gin, and presents wages and hours of 

labor in the industry during the 1927 ginning season, by occupations 

and States, for a representative weekly pay period. ‘The results of 

alike study of cotton compresses in 10 of the most important cotton- 
producing States are presented in this article. 

To save space and thus obtain lower freight rates on cotton for 
export or for shipment from the gins to distant localities in the 
United States the bales of cotton as made in cotton gins are reduced 
by pressure in cotton compresses. The bales after compression are 
about one-half the original size. The original dimensions are 4% by 
4by 244 feet. If only one dimension is reduced it is that of 4 feet; 
if two dimensions, those of 4 feet and 214 feet. 

A very few cotton compresses are operated independently of any 
other work, but generally compresses are operated in conjunction 
with cotton warehouses. Upon delivery the cotton is moved by hand 
truckers into the establishment and compressed immediately if the 


’ compress is independent, or trucked into the storage room if the com- 


press is part of the warehouse. As the cotton is delivered, markers 
brand or stencil each of the bales of each lot with the same brand and 
lot number. The truckers deliver the bales to openers who open the 
bales by breaking the ties or bands with an ax or by compressing the 
bales with a ‘‘ dinky machine” sufficiently to permit slipping the ties or 
bands from the bales. The broken or loosened bands are taken from 
the bales by band removers. Two hooks or wires are attached to 
each side in the bagging of the baie of cotton by the band removers or 
by “hook boys” in a very few compresses. This is to keep the bale 
from falling apart after the removal of the bands or ties. Feeders 
then place (feed) the bales separately into a high-powered press 
where the bale is compressed or reduced in size. The press machinery 
is controlled or operated by levermen, who in some establishments 
also repair the press. The bands after removal from the cotton are 
cut into two pieces—one of two-thirds and the other one-third of the 
original length. Each piece of two-thirds of the original length is 
sufficient for the compressed bale. Two of the pieces of one-third of 
the original length are riveted together by band splicers, thus making 
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an additional band for the compressed bale. Head sewers with long 

needle and heavy twine sew the burlap covering at the ends of the }):\\¢: 

they also patch the burlap when necessary. The bands are avaiy 

placed around the bale of cotton and fastened by tiers and ree({ers. 
The bale is then lifted by hoist from the press and placed on end by 
headers, who in some plants also push or tip over each bale, this 
aiding the truckers, who move the cotton from the press to the wire- 
house or to railroad cars where the cotton is loaded by car loaders. 
Samplers take a small portion of cotton from one or more bales of 
each lot. Data are presented in Table 2 for the employees in eac} 
of the occupations enumerated above, for checkers and weighers of 
cotton, engineers, firemen, and also for all “other employees.” 
The last group includes employees in all occupations which do not 
have a sufficient number of employees to warrant a separate classi- 
fication. 

Cotton compressing in establishments independent of other work 
is largely seasonal, following very closely the trend of picking and 
ginning of cotton. In warehouses, however, the work is done only 
on orders for export or for shipment to localities of sufficient distance 
to warrant the compression of the bales. 

The warehouses are generally open for business the entire year, 
but the presses in warehouses are operated only intermittently. 
They may run steadily all day or for only an hour or two, and tly 
employees who run the press part of the Fa may work in the ware- 
house the remainder of the day. In many plants it is unusual fo: 
the compress to be in operation a full day at any time, as the work 
is generally done in small lots. It is the practice in a great majority 
of the plants to keep a regular compress crew, consisting of al! o1 
part of the workers described above, for use when needed. When no 

: compressing cotton the employees of the crew are employed at any 
necessary work around the press and warehouse, such as carrying, 
straightening, and cutting bands, keeping the machinery in repuir, 
and moving cotton from one place to another. Extra helpers, 
such as truckers and other unskilled laborers, are let go when the 
press is not in operation. Many of them do nothing when the press 
is not operating, while a few do work at odd jobs. They seem to 
prefer the compress work and are usually ready to return when 
wanted. 

The agents of the bureau were sent into 10 cotton States—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ok\la- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas—and collected wae 
data from the pay rolls of 67 establishments for a one-week pay period 
in September, October, or November. Data were obtained for 
a total of 4,071 male and 106 female employees, divided as follows: 
279 white males, 38 Mexican males, 2,783 colored males, and 1 (6 
colored females; and 971 for whom information regarding race was 

’ not available. 

Overtime work was paid for at the regular rate of pay by 37 
compresses; at the rate of time and a half by 17; time and a quarter 
by 1 compress; and time and a half under certain conditions by |” 
compresses. Bonuses were not reported for any of the employees 
of any plants. 
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The regular or customary full-time hours per week, based on the 
recular time of beginning and quitting work each day of the week 
when working under normal conditions, was 60 per week for 43 
establishments, 48 for 12 establishments, 54 for 5 establishments, 
44 for 4 establishments, and for one establishment each was 50, 55, 
and 57 hours per week, respectively. 

Averages of the days on which employees worked in one week 
and of earnings and hours are presented in Tables 1 and 2. The 
figures for each sex are shown separately. 

The averages include the hours and earnings for work in com- 
presses and in warehouses in establishments in which compresses 
were operated in conjunction with warehouses, as it was not possible 
to separate the work. 

The same data are shown in Table 2 by occupation, State, and 
race. 

All occupations are not found in each compress. The reason is 
that while the operations are the same in all of them, the small 
establishments have only a few employees, thus making it necessary 
for an employee to work at more than one occupation. Under such 
conditions it was necessary in this study to show some employees 
in the occupation at which they worked most during the weekly 
pay period covered. 
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DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRESSES, 


1927, BY STATE AND RACE 


Male employees 


















| Aver- | Average hours Average earnings 
age aii Siti U. 

number | | 

of days 





State and race | estab- | “em- | Which | Pull- | “aily | aw | Actual 
in one 


| week 
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{OS GAME OO | 306| 54] 661) 488) .304| 1827) 14.87 


ae MED acme eae: 4] @. 313 

















Mississippi: 
VO i 4 6. 
CCG i ins a eee 


| 
. 386 | 24. 69 24. 69 
. 242 
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ls et wces santa weal s ’ 5) 2245 
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TABLE 1.—DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRESSEsg 
1927, BY STATE AND RACE—Continued ™e 


Male employees—Continued 





















































































































































| | = 
| Aver- | Average hours Average earning 
age ce 
number | 
Num- of days 
barf | Num; | ee 
State and race estab- m- | Which | Full- ally - | Full- | 4 
lish- em- time er time ual 
| ments | Ployees| pioyees| per — hour per | 2 one 
worked| week k | week | ‘eek 
in one — 
week 
atl iaati —| oe ar pree |I— 
North Carolina: | 
White__- al EDS ae nN ee 2 | 11 6.4 73. 5 74.5 | $0. 357 | $26. 24 S98 9 
WS 32a ne ks sa | 2 152 5.8| 53.6| 50.5; .293| 15.70 479 
Total 2; 163] 5.8 54.9 52.1| .299| 16.42] 15.59 ( 
— | —'|— — 
Oklahoma: 
A EE ES SRE et Se FANS. 3 20 6.2 60.9 59.9 . 395 24.06} 23.87 
OS a EE er 3 115 5.3 57.3 48.9), .341 19. 54 16. 71 
| Ei AS Apap eee 6 570 5.5 49. 5 52.0; .381 | 18.86] 2.14 
|_—_——|. ee = = 
athlete | 9/ 705) 55| 51.1] 524| .375| 19.16] 19.68 
South Carolina: | | | | 4 
White 3 20 | 6. 2 62.8 61.5 | .354 22.23 | 21.75 
| REISE 3 168} 5.0) 57.4) 41.2) .256| 14.69] 10.55 
I pins ncr-cnsensnpntincoind | 3 198{ 5.1] 580) 43.4) 271) 15.72) 11.74 
Tennessee: oy a 3 ig 7 
White ‘ 2 4 5.0) 54.0] 30.5) .3 20.84 | 15.25 
SNE cine wonesdachncnaiatia 2 48 5.5| 529] 461] .252| 13.33] 11.63 
en eet 2 52 5.4| 53.0! 45.6| .261; 13.83! 11.91 
Texas: | 
EE A aA Spree TE 2: 2: 10 95 6.0 62. 0 60. 2 435 | 26.97 26. 22 Wei 
A aS eae Ve y 434 | 5. 6 57.4 51.4 | . 351 20. 15 18. 02 
Bi dence dca snipe minakinstgliies 7 38 5.4 60. 3 54.6) .288 | 17.37 15. 70 | 
8 ae ee 6 401 5.7 55.8 50.3 | .343 |) 19.14 17. 23 
ns a we PR eae " 
» ES, So: aE 15 968 5.7 57. 3 | 51.9 | . 355 | 20.34 8. 41 
All States: oe ; : 
Sta IE 43| 279| 60] 639! 605! .389| 286) 2.52 
Colored ' en —_ 54 2, 783 5.3 56.9 | 47.7 289 | 16.44 13. 78 
Mexican | eee 7 38 5.4| 60.3| 546| .288| 17.37) 15.70 
See GE,.5 5... cde dewennnbons 12 971 5.6) 521/ 51.8] .366| 19.07) 18% 
cin: Seitenende ucts e7| 4071) 5.4) 66.2 | 496] .316| 17.76) 15.70 
Female employees, colored 
pS SETI crea ee eee ee 2 16 5.8 55. 0 51.6 | $0. 098 $5. 39 $5. 04 
CR niniyn «sn ah mies ouecigiabidcenbten 5 37 5.7 54. 2 47.0 .119 6. 45 5. 61 
NI wi onicicdaidin weenie cahioneiidia 3 19 5.8 54. 6 45. 7 . 183 9. 99 8 37 
Mississippi_- Lgqbnbdtcyckesbecdeueed 5 ll 5.6 58.9 52. 5 132 v3? 6. 93 
North Carolina. ___- tis deans 2 5 6.0 55.8 56. 6 140 7. 81 7.4 
EET RE es eee 3 18 5.9 60.0 49. 6 138 8. 28 6. 82 
CER Se eer ae ere: 20 106 5.8 55.9 48.9 132 7. 38 6, 47 
[1206] 
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TasLe 2-—DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRESSES, 
1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE 


Male employees 








Average) Average hours Average earnings 





number ia : 
of days | 
on | 
Occupation, State, and race } — ry 
ployees worked 
worked in one 
in one 
week 








Markers: 
Alabama—Colored 
Georgia—Colored 
Louisiana—Colored 
Mississippi—C olored 








Oklahoma— 




































































Weighers and checkers: 
Alabama— 
White 











Georgia—Colored 








Mississippi— 
White 
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TABLE 2 





MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


















































DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS, OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPR} 











1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE—Continued 
Male employees—Continued 
—- —_ —— —_ - RS es a = 
Average! Average hours Average earni 
number om 
. of days | ] 
tage |Num-| on | | 
Occupation, State, and race estab- | se — | Full- — Full- 
lish- | _ oj time | 7 4| Per time 
ments | Ployees ploy ees) per worked hour per 
worked eek | in one week 
in one | | week be 
week 
} | 
i-—|--} — 
Openers, hand: Bat 

Georgia—Colored 4 5 6.0 50. 0 | 46.4 | $0. 280 | $14. 00 

Louisiana— Colored 2 3 5.7 60. 0 49.8) .370 22. 20 

Mississippi—Colored 3 4 5.0 60. 0 46.0 | .247 14. 82 

Oklahoma . 4 rea iw 
Colored 1 1} 6.0] 540] 54.0] .300| 16.20 
Not reported l 3 6.0 60. 0 | 60. 0 | 300 18. 00 

2S SES a iastadiaiees’ 
Total . 2 4} 60! 585] 5885) .300| 17.55 
— —— —— ae ee | — | i 

Texas | 
Colored : 2 4; 6.0] 600] 59.0 .438 | 26.28 
Not reported | 2 5| 6.0 60. 0 | 60.0} .300| 18.00 

oii | =  aeaniiinesl iota das =. Svs 
Total 4 | 9 | 6.0) 60.0 | 59.6 | .361 | 21.66 
Other States—Colored 3 4 6.0 | 58. 0 | 58. ( . 362 | 20. 98 
\~ — ————  —- | ————— 7} ————_——_ —— 

All States | l Bar 
Colored 15 21 | 5. 8 | 57.0 51.8 | 339 19, 32 4 
Not reported 3 8 6.0| 60.0] 60.0) .300) 18.00 

Total 18 29] 5.8) 57.8] 541] .327| 18.90 
Openers, dinkey press ; as = a Ee eee yee 2 = 

Arkansas 
White 1 2 | 6.0 60. 0 | 60.0 | 250 | 15.00 
Colored 3 7/ 5.0| @0.0] 45.4| 1304] 18.24 

Total 4 | 9/ 52] 60.0| 487| 289] 17.34 

Louisiana— Colored 3 6 4.5 2 60. 0 39. 3 spe 267 | 16 02 

Mississippi—C olored } S 6.4) 59.3 63. 4 | 254 15. 06 

Oklahoma ca 
Colored 2 6 | 6.7 | 58. 0 66. 3 . 362 | 21.00 
Not reported 5 20] 5&7] 480] 49.9] .401| 19.25 

Total 7 | 2) 5.9) 503] 537) .300| 19.62 

Texas re | gai’. | ‘oT eae q 
Colored 7 19 | 5.8 | 56.8 52.6} .307| 17.44 
Not reported 6 26 5.5| 822!) 504] .351 | 18.32 

Total 13 | 45 5.7) 54.1! 51.4] .332! 17.96 

Other States—Colored 1 1| 5.0] 480| 340! .250| 12.00 

All States eae: eg ES BS eat 
White l 2 6.0 | 60. 0 60. 0 . 250 | 15. 00 
Colored 21 47 5.7 58. 1 | 53. 0 .300 | 17.43 
Not reported 11 46 5. 6 50.3; 50.2) .373)| 18.76 

| | — —— -|———|- 
Total 33 95 | 6.7 | 54. 4 1.8 .303 | 18.12 
I — — — ee (eS (a (a 
Band removers: Alabama—Colored __! 2 | 3 | 6.0 54.7) 53.5 . 32 12. 69 
Georgia—C olored 3 5 5.8 | 48.8 42.8 . 276 13. 47 
Mississippi—C olored 3 | 4 4.5) 60.0 43.8 .221 | 13.26 
’ Oklahoma | a wetirs ee # yo 3 oe 
Colored 2 2 | 5.5) 540 49. 5 348 | 18.79 
Not reported 5 11 | 5.9 49. 1 56. 5 382 | 18. 7¢ 
PS} |__| __|— 
Total 7 13| 58) 48 | 65.4] .377 | 18.77 
i ——= SS SS — a 
South Carolina—C olored. 3 3 | 6. 7 56.7) 44.5 . 315 17. S€ 
—t ——} =| | 
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fap.e 2.—DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRESSES 
1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE—Continued 


WAGES AND HOURS IN COTTON COMPRESSES 


Male employees—Continued 












| 
| 









Band removers— Continued. 
i €xas-— 
White 
Colored 
Mexican - -- rae ee ‘ 
eS a ee 


EES SAE A RS 







Other States—C olored _---.--- 

All States— 
SSP a eee 2 
RARE rE aps 
Mexican - - -- Ad eens 

NGS FODOriEd .. .... .ncacacns-d. 








Av ~<—— l Average hours 


| Num- 
Occupation, State, and race estab- 


| ments 











POD 








or 











wo 


| o]| e | won 








“~~ en 
> Om 


ocr oO 


o 


S 








REE ee Ue 














2nd cutters and splicers: 
labama— 
White J 
Colored - 





biel ie mentors eee 





\rkansas—C olored 
Georgia—C olored 
Louisiana—C olored 
Mississippi—C olored 

















North Carolina— 
White il 
I rc ccniesre 





ln 2 402 





Oklahoma— 
White 
Colored ; pad 

Not reported_- 66 Qt wanes 















Total. 





South Carolina— 
White____- 
Colored 









ee 





Texas— 

















All States— 
White. 


Mexican. 













































































14. 02 
14. 03 
14. 53 
11. 39 


22. 40 
20. 16 


20. 61 





16. 20 
17. 20 
22. 68 


13. 19 
11. 23 


12. 08 











Colored ......-.. iin itin ek 


=" 
or bo bo bh 2 














23. 20 
20. 06 
22. 75 
17. 90 

















SNS ape 


Not reported._...............| 





__ 20. id 
11. 50 
17. 82 16. 92 
17.53 | 15.18 
23. 16 22. 75 
18. 49 21. 35 








Pca Tse Od 


~ 
og 
© 
J 





16. 63 
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TaRLE 2.-DAY8, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPREsspF 
1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE—Continued 


Male employees—Continued 







































































































































































Average| Average hours Average earning 
number} os = es 
ro of days 
ber of | Num- | on - | 
Occupation, State, and race estab- | Der of which Full- | Actu- Full- | 
lish- | em- | em- | time | y .| Per | time | Actual 
ments ployees | ployees per | worked hour ver | in one 
worked! 04 | in one | e k | Week 
| in one | week | | 
week | 
7 : |- . | ben 
Feeders, compress: 
Alabama—Colored..-.-........-..- 4 5 6. 0 §5.6 | 57.1 $0. 300 | $16.68 | $17.14 
Arkansas—Colored___......------ 3 9 6.0 60. 0 56. 2 | .299 | 17.94] 16.83 
Georgia—Colored - -...........--- 4 8 6.0 49.3 47.7 | 275 | 13. 56 | 14 
Louisiana—Colored - ......--.---- 3 12 5. 6 60. 0 50.9 | .303 | 18.18 | 40 
Mississippi—Colored-_._-.......-- 10 15 5.4 59. 6 51.7 | 234 13.95 | 12.08 
North Carolina—Colored...___-- | 2 4 5.8| 55.5) 55.0) .365| 20.26! 20.10 
Oklahoma— er , “4 | | —? ; ~ 
Colored e 3 5 5.6 57.6 49.0 aa 19. 18 | 16. 30 
Not reported_..._.._- | 6 24 5.5 49.0) 53.7 / .384| 18.82] 20.63 
a i ae 9 29 5.6| 50.5) 529] .376] 18.99/ 19.38 
———— —————————— — — = = § 
South Carolina—Colored.._._.-- 3 6| 55| 567| 45.5] .262| 14.86| 11.9 
| — ad | 
Texas— | 
Colored ._. — : ve 9 | 18 5.7| 58.0) 51.8] .350)} 20.30 18. 11 
Mexican_____- 1 | 1 6.0} 60.0) 60.0! .300| 18.00; 18.0 
Not reported_.......__._- 5 | 16| ° 5.6 55.5 | 47.9| .352| 19.54 16, 84 
eee | 14 | 35 5.7 56.9 | 50.2 | .349| 19.86| 17.3 C 
Other States—Colored.......... | 1| 1/ 60| 48.0| 460| .250| 1200] 11.50 ! 
ee ee ————— | =— 
All States— | | 
ESS EE | 42 | 83 5.7 57.4 | 51.5 209} 17.16) 15.41 
ap 1 | 1 6.0} 60.0) 60.0; .300| 18.00| 18.00 
Not reported... __- OS. f. 11 | 40 5.6 §1.6| 51.4| .372] 19.20) 19.11 
$$ | }—_—$_ | —___|_ | — Tiers 
OUGcoese ss 8 53| 124 5.7| 55.6| 51.5| .323| 17.96| 16.63 ! 
Levermen: | 
Alabama— 
NE arr eae ss 2 | 2 6.0 57.0| 57.0] .491 | 28.00 8. 00 
a a ae oe 3 | 3 6.0 62.0 60.0 | 297 | 18.41 17. 80 
I Pe ERE GR — eee d 
RE 5 | 5 6.0| 60.0! 588] .372| 22.32 | r1. 88 
= | | = = 
Arkansas— 
SE a 3 3 6.0) 60.0) 60.0 408 | 24.50 4. 50 
ee ae ee cae 3 3 6.3 60. 0 61.7 | 362 | 21.72 22. 33 
-|—____— — —| al 
SS aa ane ee 6 | 6 6.2] 60.0) 60.8{ .385| 23.10} 23.42 | 
| } i= 
Georgia—Colored..._.......- . 5 | 5 6.0| 526| 540| .361| 18.99| 19.49 
Louisiana—Colored . .._._.-.-- 5 | 10 | 5. 60. 6 7.1 456 | 27.63 | 26.01 
| } | | ( 
Mississippi | | 
see ae 2 | 2 6.0} 60.0) 60.0) .497{ 20.81) 29.81 
cpr s eontrannnnedies 7 | 7 5.7| 591] 56.9 387 | 22.87| 22.02 
-| —| ‘<7; iT 
. SPs tore 9 | 9| 58) 59.3) 57.6) .413| 24.49) 23.75 
South Carolina—White_......___. g 2 | 2 | 6.0 60. 0 60. 0 | . 375 | 22. 50 | 22. 0 
ee Berea socnkwnsenscdenn 4) 5 | 6.0} 60.0 60. 0 .600 | 36.01 36. 01 
Other States— 1 | | | ; —_ 
lp EES | 2 | 5| 6.0] 69.6| 69.6 | .438 | 30.46 | 30.45 
SE 1 1| 7.0] 602.0] 700| .300| 1800] 21.0 
-| -| — : 
eee 3 | 6; 62) 68.0) 69.7) .415| 28.22) 28.58 
All States— | | | ae | | - 
ME cisktadaedbeuaesecdsad 15 19 6.0 62. 2 62. 2 .479 | 29.82 29. 82 
a a tt er RE 24 | 29 6.0 58. 9 57.7 . 390 | 22.97 22. 52 
Da asi cede 39 | 45 | 6.0} 60.2) 50.5| .427| 25.71| 25.4! 
=e — = —— —_ 
[1210] 
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TABLE 2-—DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRESSES, 
1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE—Continued 


Male employees—Continued 








| 
} 


| Average| Average hours Average earnings 
number 
of days 

on 
Occupation, State, and race which | py. | Actu- 

em- time ally 

ployees| “jer | worked 
worked = eck in one 
in one 


week 











Head sewers: 
Alabama—Colored 
Arkansas—-Colored 
Georgia—Colored 
Louisiana—Colored_________-_- 
Mississippi—Colored _- 
North Carolina—Colored__._____- 
Oklahoma— 
EMT aries WEN me 
Not reported 


— wo Comnaonw 
afr oOowor 
wn eocoorr 


~~ 





bt 
— 
— 








w oi ow Noanacn 


s 
w 











Bi 
wow 











% || & 
o||/< 














in| 


‘orn 





3 














3 | 3S 
a| oo 














on] men 








Georgia—Colored 
Louisiana—Colored___...._______| 
Mississippi—Colored 
North Carolina—Colored________- 


Oklahoma— 


onon 
RSFS) S|) SS 
lOO! a/| oo 

















South Carolina—Colored___ 
Tennessee—Colored 
Texas— 





me | oe] orm 
© oo oom io 3) awe 
i) oc ~ co o “Ow 
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TABLE 2.—DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRES 
1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE—Continued 


Male employees—Continued 





jnumber|__ 
| of days | | 


|A veragel Average hours Average earni: 


} 
| 
| Num- 
— Num- on 
Occupation, State, and race estab- yA — oo 
sh- J 
lish ployees | ployees worked Rs oA 
worked , in one 
| in one 





Reefers: 
Alabama—Colored 











Arkansas 
White 
Colored. 


Total 


Georgia— Colored j 38 . 4 4) 305 | 16. 5s 
Louisiana— Colored 5 , 5. 0. 52.0! .331 | 19.86 


| 


M ississippi—Colored : 59. ! 53.1) .245 | 14.5 


Oklahoma | } 
Colored nan’ - d ‘ oo. i 54.1 | . 353 19 
Not reported ia | 31 | 5.9 | 9.5; 57.3) .390] 19.% 


Total... | 9} 50.9} 56.6] .383| 19. 


Tennessee—Colored ‘ 2 | 5 | 5.8 | 50.0 46.2) .271| 13.55 


Texas | } | 


Colored 20; 5.9] 57.5] 535] .359] 20 
Not reported : ) 2 }. 5A. 53.9 | . 358 | 19 


Total | 5 | ‘ 5. 9 | 56. 53.7 | .359 | 20 


Other States—Colored .302 | 16.6 


All States | 
White ae. 2 | ; . §8.5 |; .2638; 15.7 
Colored ; 59 | 5.8 57. { . 309 | 17.6 
Not reported _- = ae 2 | ‘ ae if 


Total 


Truckers: 

Alabama—C olored. 

Arkansas } 
White , : .3} 60.0 39. 9 
Colored Paws } 2 .8 | 60. 0 | 44. 

0 . ini Sa | : 7} 60.0; 44. 

Georgia—C colored wa 33% | 6 51.4 36. 

Louisiana—C olored ) 236 5.1 | 60. 0 46. 

M ississippi—Colored f 5.3 | 50.6 50. 

North Carolina—Colored , ; 7 7 | 50. 6 45 

Oklahoma— y rT a } 

Colored ‘ 3 | } . 6 | 58. 0 43. 5 
Not reported aa j 3: .3| 48.2 50. 6 


Total... 9 86 .2| 49.6) 49.6] .35 
South Carolina—C olored ol 108|  4.5|  57.5| 37. 
Tennessee—C olored._...___- > de te 4.8 52.2 38. 





We bromiler!] a 


| 














Texas— 
White 
Colored 
Mexicame . 
Not reported. 

Total 

All States— 
White 
Colored. 
Mexican 
Not reported... 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN 


Male employees—Continued 


COTTON COMPRESSES 


E2.—DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRESSE 
1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE—Continued 














| + 
Num- | 4; 
ber of | — 
Occupation, State, and race estab- tr 


ments 









Car loaders: 


in one 
week 





} 
A verage| A verage hours 


number) _ 
of days 

on 

which » 
em- | 
ployees | on 
wae eck 


Average earnings 














Per 
hour 
















biol 
— | Actual 
per in one 
week | Week 






















































































































































































































\labama—Colored_._.....---.-_- 2 | 4 6.0} 52.0] 51.3 | $0.245 | $12.74] $12. 54 
Arkansas—Colored___......------ 3 | 6 5.8} 60.0|} 55.8] .309] 18.54 17. 25 
teorgia—Colored_.._....-..----- 5 | 11 5.9} 48.7) 46.4] .288| 14.03] 13.37 
Louisiana— | 
lac Be Sane Raa 1 | 2 6.0 60.0| 60.0) .548| 32.89] 32.89 
aR om | 3 5| 58] 60.0) 538] :305| 1830| 16.43 
bali Sib LOSES | 3 | 7 | 5.9} 60.0] 55.6| .380| 22.80] 21.13 
Mississippi—Colored____..-.--__- | 6 | 8| 5.4] 60.0| 47.4| .230| 13.80] 10.91 
| | | 
OF CE me 
Oklahoma— 
EB A 2 4| 62] 55.5] 55.5 | .st4| 17.40 | 17.40 
Not reported_.......-.----__- 1 | 1| 6.0! 60.0] 60.0 | 1300] 18.00] 18.00 
| —|- | a eS: Pee ES | RS La See ae 
cent coek se aes 3 | 5 | 6.2 | 56.4| 56.4| .311| 17.52] 17.52 
— = SS — ——— OOS |= — 
lexas— | | 
SEES. EP 1 1 6.0} 48.0) 44.0] .350| 16.80] 15.40 
Colored. SABLA AMS 1 P | 8 24 5.8| 56.0] 51.8] .356| 19.94 18. 45 
Not reported................. 2 2) 6.0 60.0} 60.0 .250 | 15. 00 15. 00 
|j——__——_ |- a | ———— 
il es = x Sot ae | 5.8] 56.0 | 62.1| .347| 19.43] 18.08 
Other States—Colored__-._..__-- 1 | 1{ 60] 48.0) ) .250 | 12.00 9. 75 
All States— 
appa Se esr ek 2 3 6.0} 56.0] 54.7] .495| 27.72| 27.06 
ee ee he 30 | 63 5.8! 655.5! 80.8| .310| 17.21] 15.75 
EEE... uekosceuensee 3 | 3 6.0 60.0; 60.0 . 267 | 16.00 16. 00 
«i Ricci | Pa. saa 
SEN Rices naib soos eee ental 33 | 69 6.8) 855.7 | 51.4| .316| 17.60| 16.25 
Samplers: 
\labama—colored_._......-.----- 3 } 7 5.9 57.4 | 55.6 .322 | 18.48 17. 89 
Arkansas— 
SL eS RS 2 2 6. 60.0} 60.0} .288 | 17.25] 17.25 
a RRR SR. Re 3 7 6.0| 60.0) 59.4 "323 | 19.38| 19.18 
| j 
Re ncn rnc nr er se 5 | 9| 60] 60.0| 59.6] .315| 18.90] 18.75 
— [Se ee ee eee: ——_ | ———— __—_F§ — —_—  — 
Georgia—Colored __......_-___--- 3 6 5.7 | 48.0; 43.8| .325| 15.60} 14.27 
Louisiana—Colored - -._........-- 4 17 5.8 | 60.0/ 50.5 | .356| 21.36] 17.96 
Mississippi—C olored. 5 7 5.7| 591] 538.2] .265 | 15.66] 14.11 
Pee fetes ee pee ae sass ee 
Oklahoma— 
Colored -. 3 5 6.4] 57.6] 61.1} .358 | 20.62/ 21.90 
Not 1eported___. 5 12 5.9| 48.0| 57.4] .405| 19.44] 23.25 
Bn se os oe ise 5 | .301 | 19.86 | 














- 500 
. 344 























. 392 








. 250 











12. 75 | 
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TABLE 2. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRES 
:927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE—Continued 











Male employees—Continued 

















































































































































































































































































~~ a 7 = 
Average Average hours | Average earnings 
|Inumber| a ee 
of days | ~ 
Num: | um. |° on | | 
Occupation, State, and race | estab- ry — Full- — | Full- | : 
| lish- ] " time ked Per | time | Actual 
| ments | POyees) Ployees| ner | WOrKed) hour per | '" one 
\worked| Je, | in one week | Week 
| in one week : 
i it 
Headers: | 
Georgia—Colored.........- 2 | 5.7| 56.8] 48.9/| $0.307| $17.44! $15.01 Firemet 
North Carolina—Colored____- 2 5} 60) 55.6] 55.7| .300| 16.68 | 16.7) Lou 
Oklahoma— 
ER Se 2 2 6.0 57.0 56. 0 369 | 21.03 | 20.85 
Not reported................. 8 | 5.9 49.5 3 | 2 
a a ae eee .0 
| Mis 
Texas— | Nor 
an icraminereinn 8 8| 5.8 57.0 53. 1 331 | 18.87 | 17, 58 
Mexican. ....... Faparnen gn 1 1} 60] 60.0] 48.0 325 | 19.50] 15.60 Okl 
Not reported...............-- 6 “i .68 54.9 54.4 | .327 | 17.95 | 17.78 
ne nae ae 15 16} 59] 563) 534] .320) 18.52| 17.54 
—————S—__ EE — OE SS ———— _ 
Other States—Colored___.......-- 1 2; 60] 50.0) 505] .220| 11.00; 11.10 
———S—|[_ SS SSS —ESS OOS OOS OO = Sou 
All States— 
0, eee oe 15 41 | 5.8 56.3 51.0 . 310 17. 45 15. 80 
RS ails sncchnndhnces x 1 1 | 6.0 60. 0 48.0 .325 | 19.50 15. 60 
Not reported. _..............- 12 15| 5.9 52.0 55.7 .357 | 18.56 19. 88 
St etnies vascstdnsorntmdiasidiiaddl 28 57| 5.8 55.3 52.1 | .323 | 17.86 16. 87 Tex 
Engineers: Sud A = al 7 
Georgia— 
White__. 2 2 6.0 52. 5 §2. 5 1. 026 53. 85 53. 85 
Colored. SS, SI 2 2 6.0 54.0 51. 5 | 414 22. 36 21. 30 
Y LES G4 ame 4 6.0 38. 54 Ott 
North Carolina— | e All 
White. -. l 1 | 6.0 72.0 72.0 .521 | 37.50 37. 50 
a aC 1 | i| 6 55.0 | 55 | 25.00| : 
ee ee ee 31. 25 
Oklahoma— | 
White.....__. 2 2) 65] 57.0) 59.3] .451| 25.71 | 26.70 Other e 
Not reported................- 6 6| 60! 500] 50.0] .673| 33.66 | 33.66 Ala 
er i ee Ps 8 | $| 61] 51.8] 523) .610| 31.60/ 31.92 
Texas— S ” waa 2a 
Se eae 7 | 8 | 6.0 55. 5 55. 5 -651 | 36.14 36. 14 
RT SS RR eee 5 | 5 | 6.0 55.2 56. 4 . 630 | 34.78 35. 54 Ari 
ee Wee eae ee 55.4 | 55.8 | .643 | 35.62) 35.! 
= : = ——————— — 
Other States— White._......___- 5 | 5 6.0 55.6 57.6 693 | 38.53 39. 92 
———=— = 
| | Ge 
SS a 17 18 | 6.1 56. 3 57.1 . 669 | 37. 66 38. 18 
i: A ech a be 3 3 | 6.0 54.3 52.7 .428 | 23.24 22. 53 
Not reported................. 1 il | 6.0] 524] 529| 1652] 3416| 34.52 
et 31| 32! 60| 548] 552] .642| 3518 | 35.45 
——— —! | = <= == Ol 
Firemen: | 
Alabama—C olored............._- 4 4 6.3 67.5 67.3 333 | 22.48 22. 40 
Arkansas— 
PCR Nee 2 2 5.5 | 60.0| 540, .300| 1800; 15% 
Sy ioe sh ak cc 4 4| 63] 60.0] 623)\ [307| 1842) 19.09 -~ 
RE ee ee Ne 6 6| 6.0| 00.0] 505| .305| 1830] 1813 
= = = _——_—_— 
Georgia—Colored..............-- 7 7\ 60| 557) 551| .308| 17.16| 16.9 
= = oo SS 
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Aver- | Average hours Average earnings 
age | : “2 2 a a 
number} 
Num- ; _ | of days | 
| borat | Nam {ton | | note | 
Occupation, State, and race estab- em- which | Full- “ally Full- Actual 
lish- loyees|_©™- | time | worked Per time | in one 
ments | POY ployees| per in one hour per week 
worked| week week week 
in one 
| week 
| 
— ae “a oar 
Firemen—C ontinued. | 
Louisiana— 
rr 1 1} 60 | 60. 60.0 | $0.539 | $32.31 | $92.31 
ND et ah 2 2 6.0 60. 60. 0 . 271 | 16. 25 16. 25 
i a 0! 60. 0 















Mississippi—Colored___________-_- 
North Carolina—Colored____-__- 














Oklahoma— 
i AE i Rg nals ERIN 
Not reported 


Pe 







-400 | 24. 24. 00 












































Other States—Colored ________- . 


























All States— 
























st alkivdincaCathtnontah od 8 8 5.9 58. 5 57.0 . 387 | 22.64 22. 08 

Re eee 34 37 5.9 61.5 59. 5 - 308 | 18.94 18. 31 

BN NOUR incitlescnccsutease | 11 14 6.2 58.9 61.2 475 27. 98 29. 05 
Se ee ee .0 59. .359 | 21.7% 



















Other employees: 





Alabama— 

Ae a AS we: 4 15 5.8 69.7 64.9 -347 | 24.19 22. 53 

Colored ......-.-...-.--------| 4 48 5.3 53.3 45.5 . 236 12. 58 10. 76 
Se et ae eS a 2 























Georgia— 
White 











18. 80 





tt ete tee eee 

















Louisiana— 
EC RTE Sea eee ae ee 
Colored 


Oe eee 


aw 


ao 


23. 83 
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TABLE 2.-—DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN COTTON COMPRI 
1927, BY OCCUPATION, STATE, AND RACE—Continued 


Male employees—Continued 


l 

Aver- | Average hours Average eart 

age 
jnumber 
Num: | wom. |ofdave) | 

‘ ar oO r tu- 

Occupation, State, and race estab- et o | which } Full- | — Full- 
lish- ployees | em- time Per 


| time 
hour | per 
week 


worked 
in one 
week 


ments | ployees } 
worked! week 
in one 


week 





Other employees—Continued. 
North Carolina 
W hite 


{ olored 








Total 





Oklahoma 
W hite 
Colored 
Not reported 








Total 


South Carolina 
W hite 
Colored. 


Total 


Tennessee 
W hite : ‘ 4 56.0 
Colored - 2 > | : 61.7 


Total 5, 2 9 | : 59.8 


Texas 
W hite 
Colored 
Mexican ‘ : . ; d 
Not reported , wail ) j 5. § 32.3 | .9| .339 | 


Total - | 5 86 5. § 52. 5 56. | .353 | : 


All States 
White 7 ae 3. 38. 63.8 | .326 | 22. 
Colored __-- f 3f 5. iA §2. 7 | .278 | 16.: 
Mexican 6. d 66. 0 .274 | 18 
Not reported 2 96 5. § 52. 55. 3 357 | 22.1 





Oo. 3d 


Potal i 7 59: 5.8| 61.6] 55.9] .303| 18 


Female employees, colored 


| | 
Sweepers 
Alabama 5. 3 55. 51.6 
Georgia Robie ; f Z ‘ 5A. 47.0 | 
Other States........-- a , | : .5 | 58. & 50. 2 | 


Total 


Other employees: ! 
Louisiana en es 3 | 5. f 5. . 187 | 
Mississippi ae ¢ d. 3 f 7.4} .183 | 
Pe SE wiibcnendkincccuswe : . 146 | 

Total 


! Cotton sorters and pickers-up of Lenee cotton 
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[nternational Comparison of Real Wages, January, 1928 


COMPARISON of real wages in various large cities of the world 

A in January, 1928, is contained in the International Labor 

Review (Geneva) for April, 1928, in continuation of similar 
jgures compiled periodically by the International Labor Office. 

‘The table given below presents the more important points in the 
comparison. The figures are in the form of index numbers, London 
being used as the base, or 100. It should be noted that the wage 
data relate only to a few classes of workers, namely, those in the 
building, metal, furniture, and printing and publishing trades, and 
that the price data are limited to certain sxtidion of food and to rent. 
Thus, the index numbers can be taken only as a very rough indication 
of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in certain 
occupations and cities. In many instances, however, the figures 
shown indicate such wide differences between cities that they may be 
accepted as reflecting real differences in the level of well-being of the 
workers in different countries. 

It will be seen that Philadelphia had the highest real wage level 
of any of the 17 cities included, its index number being 192, or 92 
per cent higher than that of London. Ottawa had the next highest 
igure, with Copenhagen, the highest of the European cities, coming 
next, while the wage Level in Rome was less than one-fourth that of 
Philadelphia and in Lisbon less than one-sixth. However, the Inter- 
national Labor Office points out that the low levels of Rome and 
Lisbon may be accounted for in part. by the differences in the items 
of food consumption in the southern European countries from those 
ordinarily consumed in most of the other countries included in the 


table. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS CITIES, JANUARY, 
1928 


[London, January, 1928= 100] 





























General average index | General average index 
numbers numbers 
City ie Ee City riyTiea OS 
Based on Ee obows | Based on | ‘With allow. 
food only sont | food only | sent 
Philadelphia..........-..-- 192 192 || Madrid. ............-.--- PE RS I 
DUN WH 162 Ne ek ee 47 53 
Copenhagen. ......---..--. 109 Lge © | Gy ee ee a Spi 47 48 
et aaa 101 + 9%  — - | Sag eeeait shetbar 46 49 
DOU ei 100 | 4 LLB PORES IA RE Se See 51 45 | 47 
NSS SERGE 90 89 || Warsaw ?.__..._.....___. 44 | 
i” “ee 82 ee ea ons saidicp onmesnal gt Ee a 
ill pel ee bak BR TOS ee 66 SDP SAO ls cise la | ae Pe eae 
ee  tocckc coe | | 








'The fgures are based on wages in the building, furniture- alls and printing i industries only. For 
other cities the metal industry also is included. 


‘ Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average has been used, 
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Methods of Wage Payment 


STUDY of the different methods of wage payment in ise inf 
A the 672 member establishments of the National Metal Trades 
Association has recently been published by that associatioy 
No attempt was made in the report to analyze problems of production 
control, planning, scheduling, cost accounting, or other phases of 
shop management, attention being confined to “the relationship be- 
tween the method of wage payment, the employee, and his pay en- 
velope.”” Part of the information was obtained by the questionnaire 
method but most of it was secured through personal visits to the 
plants by a representative of the association. 

Of the plants covered, 307, or 45.7 per cent, paid their employees 
on a straight time basis, and 365, or 54.3 per cent, paid some or allf 
of the employees on an incentive plan. In the establishments using 
the incentive plan nearly 50 per cent of the employees were paid 
on that basis. Considering the total number of employees repre- 
sented in the study, it was found that approximately 27.5 per cent 
were paid on an incentive basis, 45.7 per cent on a straight time 
basis in plants not having incentive plans, and 26.8 per cent on a 
straight time basis in plants using incentive plans. 

The wage plans used as direct incentives were predominantly off 
the simpler types, that is, piecework and 50-50 premium. In 88§ 
plants, or about one-fourth of the 365 using incentive plans, two or 
more plans were in operation, generally piecework and premium org 
one of these and a bonus. The total number of plans was 489, of 
which 247 (50.5 per cent) were piecework, 104 (21.3 per cent) pre- 
mium, 53 (10.8 per cent) bonus, 33 (6.7 per cent) group, and 52 
(10.6 per cent) miscellaneous. 


oo 





Five-Day Week in New Jersey Building Trades 


LL building trades in Monmouth County, N. J., will be on a 
five-day week basis beginning May 5, 1928, as the result of 
an agreement between the Monmouth County Building Trades 

Council and the Master Builders’ Association, according to an an- 
nouncement in The American Contractor (Chicago) for April 21, 
1928. Approximately 3,000 building-trades workers are affected. 
The plan has been adopted as an experiment for the remaining 
months of 1928, but if the arrangement proves satisfactory the 
agreement will be extended for another year. 

No increase in wages is provided, although it is reported that 
‘agitation has already started for an increase to offset the shorter 
working week.” 


— ae _ - 


1 National Metal Trades Association. Committee on Industrial Relations. Methods of wage payment. 
Chicago, 1928. 
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Wages in Various Industries in France in October, 1927 






N ANNUAL wage study is made by the General Statistical 










































































































in —_ : 
es Bureau of France ‘ giving the average wages of certain classes 
\.! of workers who are represented in nearly all localities and 
n which furnish therefore uniform elements of comparison. The in- 
of formation is furnished by officers of trade councils, employers’ 
e- organizations, and mayors or other competent persons and is on a 
n- basis comparable with former studies. 
re The following table gives the hourly wages in different occupations 
he in October, 1926 and 1927, in Paris and in other cities: 
AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES IN FRENCH CITIES, OCTOBER, 1926, AND OCTOBER, 1927, 
eS BY OCCUPATION 
{| 3S (Conversions made on basis of average exchange rate of franc=2.94 cents in October, 1926; 3.92 cents in 
October, 1927] 
ny 
id Paris and its environs 
e- 
nt Average hourly 
wages 
ne 
a Occupation Occupation 
Octo- | Octo- 
ber, ber, ber, ber, 
1926 1927 
off 
SSi 
Males Males—Continued 
or Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
ore Printers—compositors- ........--- 17.6 ee i, cckndawictasneaue 14.0 18. 6 
| Rie i 8 a Sa Sa eae 13. 5 8 aa EES RIT 16. 2 21.6 
of 3g EER RY POTS 16.9 on 6 1) Memons...........-...-sacoc-s-2-- 14.7 19.6 
a i 14.7 Sr es 15.4 19. 6 
re- Cabinet makers __..............-- 16.2 tee. “Seer cera 13. 2 18.6 
52 Pit sawyers........... ae ee ee 14.7 RB ee ee eee 14.0 19. 2 
So” BSE eee Ss) Ns BES 14.7 19.6 || Ornamental carvers__..........--- 16. 2 21.6 
5 SCs Siwiawls «hb Obs kale act 14.0 toe , ieee ease = 14.7 19.6 
RE ee aes es eet 13. 2 30 GD COR is chi dviacis Sau sainn.< 15. 4 22. 5 
PINCH, 855. we tiue sidmcdn edie 17.6 22.0 
AGUNG S .. oo ke aCaubikeecdee< 13. 2 18. 6 Average, all occupations____ 15.0 20. 1 
Se I. no ck ca ta a asaeonee 14. 6 19. 2 
Cities other than Paris 
1 a << ee wie WRI Be ei Sh Ca Se Bea. ae ee 
Males 7 Yo, Males—C ontinued 
be Brewers oo | O's | | Cents | Cents 
LES Printers—compositors._....._..-.-| 10.3 | 14. 5 || phere nanny a eC a oe oP oH 
Bookbinders...........---.----..- 10. 1 TET UL ene nooo 2-0 - =e -= i. ' 
Stonecutters._...............-.--- | 10.6 14.5 
WORMMIDS dh wb 255 5655 ecck sounea ce 8.6 11.8 | iMesees 10. 2 13.6 
Saddlers—harness makers.-_------- 8.7 13.0 || wewvies_... 85 1.6 
OSS SERRE TEE NS 8.2 11.6 - lag aan ahaa aati i - . 
es St 9.3 | 12.8 eae 10. 2 13.8 
Dyers—scourers-_.............-.-- 8.6 | 11.8 | a ——— 5 OS ig le a alae antes =o 1 
_, La Se 7.8 | 10.7 | an eandbhanens abteaihne noe 89 12.5 
ON SR See 8.0 | 11.4 | Potters. 5 meatal Smee: «tes Same 9.0 12.0 
Wheelwriguts.............2.0..2.. 9.3 | 12.8 | iia lillian TAN igs, alla o it, j : 
OS Te ae 9.8 | 13.3 | = ec Uk SS EEE S GRE te mehr ae es 
Coopers. - ===. -- ono nnnn ee ee ee en ee". : 
Upholstererss- -cvwwiwwzwwuz_] in| 188] Average, all oceupations...|_9.5| 180 
NRE 508 Ske 9.3 13. 0 | Saoee 4 
Cope oll... tkashinasts 10. 2 13.8 Females | 
0 eee TRIS Saplleaitti lie. 9.8 en 5.5 7.3 
Copperamaiéite. .. 00. ios ots t 10. 2 14; @ 2 Poemeenene se 5S 6235 oot 5.4 7.3 
a eS aia ats 9.6 tee ee a ee 5.1 6.8 
| CRE RRS ERED es 9.7 13.4 || Waistcoat makers-_-__...........-- | 5.4 7.0 
I ic Bl ai 2 9.8 ee Pe Se ee ee 5.9 7.0 
ee, i Sill. Ss NA Rn BA 9.5 12.7 || Embroiderers.__.........:..-...-- rae 7.2 
WOVE MMNNEB Swi oc eck daccsba 9.4 MiP See fics. si. i... 5.3 7.1 
ea anne epee 9.6 13. 1 
Metal turmers.................... 10.0 13. 8 || Average, all occupations___- 5.5 7.1 
— i 





















‘France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la mene. January~March, 
1928, pp. 177-192. 
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Real Wages 


"THE following comparison of wages and the cost of living 
represented by the cost of board and lodging for an unmaryi 

worker in the same localities for which data for wages were sec 
shows that there was very little real change in: the purchasing pov 

of wages during the year. While the index number of men’s w: 
was 1.5 per cent higher in October, 1927, than in October, 1126, 
the index numbers of women’s wages on the other hand had fal en 
3 per cent and the cost of board and lodging of single workers })ad 
increased 4.7 per cent in the same period. The retail price ind eX 
(based on 13 articles) showed a reduction of 18.7 per cent, but + 
index, relating as it does to articles of prime necessity alone, re] 
sents the influence of price changes upon the cost of a fixed stand. 

of living, while the cost of board and lodging of single workers may 
represent changes in the standard of living. . 
AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND COST OF BOARD AND LODGINGIN FRANCE, OCTOBKE! , 


1926 AND 1927, AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF AND OF RETAIL PRICES IN NOV! 
BER, 1926 AND 1927 


[Conversions made on basis of average exchange rate of franc=2.94 cents, October, 1926; 3.92 ce: 
October, 1927] 





Index number 
(1911 = 100 


October, 


Item 1927 


October, 
1Q 


October, 
1926 





| 

| 
Daily wages: } | 
Men becreod titi dee debe kas . 79 | . 07 584 | 
Women. . 45 | wa 668 | 
Cost of board and lodging per month ee 2. 35 | 600 | 
Retail prices of 13 articles ! wahen napus’ 638 | 
1 





! For November, 1926, and November, 1927, respectively. 
Wages and Hours of Labor in German Metal Works 
’ ‘HE following information regarding wages and hours of lal. 


and other labor conditions in German metal works is taken 
from a recent report of the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. ! 


Wages 


OX THE whole, American wages are about three and One-h: 
times as high in gold as the German, and about two and o 
half times as high when the relative cost of living is consider 
The average German skilled mec hanic earns from 15 to 221% cel 
an hour, depending upon the district and the shop. The Saxon) 
district is the cheapest section, where wages are generally 15 per cv! 
under those of the Rhineland-Westphalia section. he cost 
living in Saxony is also proportionately less, as that is a fer’ 
agricultural area. In Saxony, however, strikes of short durat 








' United States. Depertuent of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Information Bul. No. 540: German metal-working machinery industry and trade. Washington, 


11220] 
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are not infrequent. Unskilled labor receives from 124% to 17% 
cepts an hour. Women and girls are employed at $4.50 a week 
and up. In considering wages it must not be forgotten that the 
living requirements of the German workman are relatively simple. 


Arbitration 


GERMANY has recently given power to the Federal Government 

whereby in any labor dispute the decisions of the arbitrator, 
appointed by the Minister of Labor, will have a legal status and may 
be enforced by the Government on either party. 

‘‘Should the labor unions fail to accept the verdict of the arbitrator 
the Government is empowered to cut off all doles and other financial 
support paid to the workmen, until the unions obey orders. On the 

other hand, the Government is empowered: to seize property and 
= money of the employers in order to enforce the legal obligations of 
the company to its workmen. 

‘Although this plan has been in force only a short time it has already 
forced Compromise in a number of threatening serious strikes. It 
undoubtedly reduces the uncertainty attached to constant strikes and 
lockouts and brings about a very desirable uniformity of operation.”’ 


Distribution of Employees 


HE statement below, quoted from the report, shows the composition 
of the employees. of the average German machinery factory. 


Thee are official figures of the V. D. M. A. covering all classes of 
nachinery factories. 

“Out of each 1,000 employees on the pay rolls there were in 1914, 
837 wage workers and 163 salaried employees, which was a ratio of 
l salaried employee to each 5.1 wage workers. 

“In 1927 there were 200 salaried employees to each 800 wage 
workers, giving aratio of 4to1. In 1914 in each 1,000 workmen there 
were 509 skilled mechanics, 115 apprentices, 202 semiskilled workmen, 
147 unskilled helpers, and 27 miscellaneous (women, boys, clerks, and 
pupils). In 1926 this distribution was 494 skilled mechanics, 170 
apprentices, 183 semiskilled workmen, 107 unskilled helpers, and 46 
miscellaneous. This latter miscellaneous group of 46 is further 
divided into 8 factory clerks, 15 boys, 14 women, and 9 pupils. 

“During the inflation nearly all manufacturers employed a great 
many new men. When pra a Larne came, these factories were all 
overstaffed. The manufacturers could dismiss their wage workmen 
easily, but the salaried employees were to a greater extent carried 
along. This accounts in some measure for the great proportion of 
salaried employees—1 to each 4 wage workers. This is, however, a 
somewhat normal characteristic of most Continental factories, as is 
shown by the figures for 1914, when the proportion was 1 to 5. it 
is a very considerable burden. 

‘In 1926 the distribution of salaried employees of the entire com- 
pany pay rolls was as follows for each 1,000: Administrative, 426; con- 
struction and maintenance, 294; factory, 280. The distribution in 
each of the three departments is as follows for each 1,000 salaried 
employees: Administrative department, 102 male technical workers, 
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562 men engaged in business activities, 234 women, 8 boy assist 
94 apprentices; in the construction department, 820 male tech 
workers and 47 assigned to business problems, 38 women, 8 
assistants, and 87 office apprentices; in the factory department 
male technical workers, 206 male employees engaged in bus 
activities, 39 women, 4 boy assistants, and 17 office apprentices 


Hours of Labor 


ALTHOUGH the legal working-day in Germany is now 8 hours. 

“the general practice is to work 9 and in many cases 10 hours q 
day. The man who is anxious to earn more is quite willing to work 
overtime. V.D.M. A. statistics show that in the last half of 1926 
about 8 per cent of the member companies were working over 54 
hours; about 40 per cent were working over 48 hours, and about 2! 


per cent under 48. This of course varies with the amount of work 
in the shop.”’ 















ess | 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in April, 
1928 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased 0.5 per 
EF cent in April, 1928, as compared with March, 1928, and pay- 
roll totals decreased 1.4 per cent. 

A decrease in employment in April, as compared with March, has 
become customary, the trend having been downward in each of the 
last five years. However, the decrease in April, 1928, was consid- 
erably less than in three of the four years preceding. Pay-roll totals, 
as a rule, show a greater drop in April than does employment owing 
to the custom, prevailing in many localities, of closing plants for one 
or more days at Easter time. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
April, 1928, is 85.7, as compared with 86.1 for March 1928, 85.5 for 
February, 1928, and 90.6 for April, 1927; the weighted index of pay- 
roll totals for April, 1928, is 89.9, as compared with 91.2 for March, 
1928, 90.0 for February, 1928, and 96.6 for April, 1927. The monthly 
average for 1923 equals 100. 

Employment and pay-roll totals in April, 1928, were 5.4 per cent 
and 6.9 per cent lower, in the two items, respectively, than in April, 
1927. 

The data for April, 1928, were based on returns made by 10,788 
establishments in 54 of the chief manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in April had 3,005,964 em- 
ployees whose combined earnings in one week were $81,116,831. 






























































Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in March and April, 1928 


TWENTY-FOUR of the 54 separate industries had more employ- 

ees in April than in March, and 21 industries reported increased 
pay-roll totals, the seasonal trend being especially well defined in 
these increases as well as in the decreases of other industries. The 
outstanding increases in employment were 7.9 per cent in ice cream; 
5.1 per cent in brick; about 3 per cent each in cement, rubber boots, 
and sugar; approximately 2.5 per cent each in machine tools, stoves, 
sawmills, millwork, stamped ware, carriages and wagons, and auto- 
mobiles; and approximately 1.5 per cent each in cast-iron pipe 
fertilizers, glass, brass, pianos, and shipbuilding. The foundry and 
machine-shop products and the steam-car industries each reported 
| per cent more employees in April than in March. 

The iron and steel industry showed a decrease in employment of 0.1 
per cent and petroleum refining a decrease of 1.6 per cent. Slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, as usual in April, reached its minimum 
employment level for the year, with a decrease of 3.9 per cent, and 
flour reported a decrease of 3.4 percent. All textile industries, except 
millinery, showed a marked decline—for example, men’s clothing, 
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over 7 per cent; cotton, 2.5 per cent; silk, 4.7 per cent; and woo!ey 
goods, over 2 per cent. Confectionery, hardware, furniture, leat}. 
boots and shoes, paper boxes, book and job printing, chewing toba 
cigars, electric-car repairing, and rubber tires were other indus' 
reporting notable declines in employment. 

One-half of the 12 groups of industries showed increased forces jy 
April, the stone-clay-glass group leading with an increase of 2.4 


) 


S 





pe cent, followed by the iron and steel, other metal products. 
umber, and vehicle groups, and the group of miscellaneous industries. 


In the remaining 6 groups the leather group reported the greatest 
decrease in employment and the chemical group the smallest decresse. § 
The Pacific and Mountain geographic divisions made very satis! ac- 

tory gains in employment in April over March, and the East North 
Central and the East South C entral divisions each gained 0.3 per cent: 
the remaining 5 divisions each showed fewer employees, especially | 
the New ee Saat Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic divisions. — 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTI: 


AL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MARCH AND APRIL, 192: 






































Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll | 
_ | Per | Pe 
Estab- i | t — nt 
Industry lish- Senos be 
ments | March, April, | March, April, s | 
1928 192g' | Change) "i928 1928 nge 
a 
Food and kindred preducts___.|_ 1,729 | 221,563 | 216,639 (4) $5, 689,051 | $5, 455, 577 
Slaughtering and meat _— | 
RE a eee 196 86, 774 83,355 | —3.9 | 2,237,505 | 2,114, 808 | 
Confec tionery BPD ths ELBE 311 33, 593 31, 874 —5.1 619, 860 556, 204 | 3 
OS ee eee 230 9, 015 9,728 | +7.9 303, 005 326, 930 | 9 
aia ese, SARL SP "ahaa ater i 328 15, 615 15, 080 —3.4 418, 412 398, 435 | 1.8 
Baking ERPS TE 648 | 66,152} 65,876 | —0.4 | 1,783,860 | 1,738, 706 | 
Sugar refining, RAS: 16 10, 414 10,726 | +3.0 326, 409 320, 494 s 
Textiles and their products___.| 1,840 | 597,117 | 678,839 (1) 11, 656, 993 | 10, 864, 172 
9 Siete EE stall 475 | 225,417 1 219,722 | -—2.5 | 3,425,459 | 3,278, 698 
Hosiery and knit goods---_-_-.- 236 81, 126 79,349 | —2.2] 1,575,200 | 1, 487, 890 | 
RE 180 57,173 54,462 | —4.7 | 1,227,699 | 1, 153, 254 
Woolen and worsted goods_-__- 184 60, 556 59, 221 —2.2) 1,313,085 | 1, 259, 889 | 1.0 
Carpets and rugs. -.....-.---- 29 24, 074 23,788 | —1.2 630, 451 581, 911 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_ vs 32, 480 31,699 | —2.4 811, 433 771, 511 | 1.9 
Clothing, men’s_-..-......-.- 277 61, 928 57,463 | —7.2 | 1,480,710 | 1,214,217 | 8.0) 
Shirts and collars............- 94 19, 489 18, 771 —3.7 316, 090 297, 713 x 
Clothing, women’s. muha 191 22, 211 21, 693 —2.3 577, 628 518, 445 2 
Millinery and lace goods. bubacs 76 12, 663 12,671 | +0.1 299, 300, 644 0.5 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
eee oben hoe deities 1,811 | 641,864 | 644, 951 () 19, 608, 028 | 19, 424, 534 | 
Iron and steel...........-...-- 196 | 264,526 | 264,386 | —0.1 | 8,444,983 | 8, 239,876 | 4 
Crete Be. 2a0- 36 cues cece 39 12, 099 12,262 | +1.3 293, 163 293, 468 | 1] 
Structural ironwork - - - -- 163 23, 896 24,0380 | +0.6 712, 577 721, 523 
Foundry and |_machine-shop 
ww Ss BATTIRe 990 | 229,425 | 231,801 | +1.0| 6,919,257 | 6,948, 964 0.4 
RNC TES ERP 71 31, 786 31, 206 —1.8 807, 642 778, 975 d 
Machine tools. ...........---. 150 28,835 | 29,609) +2.7 939, 173 970, 290 3 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating: be Me eaer 109 35, 443 35, 434 —(?) 1, 045, 004 1, 010, 749 | 
Stoves. .........-. Wr 358% 93 15, 854 16,223 | +2.3 446, 460, 689 
Lumber and its products_____- 1,145 | 206,231 | 208,035 | (") 4,579,403 | 4,578, 164 
Lumber, sawmills--_......... 459 | 114,268 | 117,168 | +25 | 2,350,412 | 2,414,009 
Lumber, millwork_.........-- 264 30,043 | 30,812| +2.6 716, 620 745, 261 
PUR a kotbsnrchoddeddend 422 61, 920 60,055 | —3.0) 1,512,371 1, 418, 894 é 
Leather and its products not 343 | 115,902 | 110,355| 2,721,397 | 2,355, 257 
Leather ro ae ae ee 135 28, 908 27,940 | —3.3 734, 619 686, 503 
Boots and shoes.............- 208 7,084 | 82,415] —5.4]| 1,986,778 | 1, 668,754 


1 The per cent of eunieia has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding column! 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, w! 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Industry 





Paper and printing... ____._.._- 
Poser aud pulp. ....-......... 
Pe 
Printing, book and job-_------ 
Printing, newspapers---_--_-- 


Chemicals and allied products_ 
Chemicals 
EF ES eee EN 
Petroleum refining..........-- 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Care ho ea oe 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.- 
aS ee 
Goes ana ncumaetier’ 

Metal products, other than 

iron and steed. __.............. 
Stamped and enameled ware- - 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

| i eee Se ee 
















Tobacco products_-_-___________- 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
RS a= So bse ne 
Cigars and cigarettes_--.....-- 


Vehicles for land transperta- 
CUR lrte et tina st cnceauaede 
pS I IE, 
Carriages and wagons. ---___-_- 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__._...._..-- 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad_-............- 






















Miscellaneous industries______- 
Agricultural implements... --- 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies__-_._..__- 
Pianos and organs-___..__.--- 
Rubber boots and shoes. ---_- 
Automobile tires_........._.. 
Shipbuilding 


ee 


All industries _______.____- 





Estab- 
lish- 
ments 





137 

1, 226 
207 
62 


394 
563 





Number on pay roll 


April, 


March, 
| 1928 


1928 


180,485 | 178, 621 
57, 220 56, 846 
19, 652 19, 215 
53, 591 52, 141 
50, 022 50, 419 
94, 587 94, 082 
32, 100 31, 989 
18, 036 18, 332 
44, 451 43, 761 

104,691 | 107,270 
22, 252 22, 935 
28, 762 30, 221 
14, 781 14, 560 
38, 896 39, 554 


51, 309 52, 382 
19, 429 19, 909 
32, 473 


" 41, 748 
7, 910 7, 597 
34,966 | 34,151 
516,420 | 526, 2763 
357, 187 | 366, 406 
1, 556 1, 592 
26,254 | 26,001 
131,423 | 132,764 














Per 

cent 
of 

change 


(*) 
—0.7 
—2.2 
—2.7 
+0. 8 


(‘) 

—0.3 
+1. 6 
—1.6 


—4.0 
—2.3 


(*) 

+2. 6 
+2.3 
—1.0 


+1.0 


March, 
1928 


$5, 943, 510 
1, 554, 589 
436, 843 

1, 899, 826 
2, 052, 252 


2, 662, 222 
898, 427 


1, 461, 046 
2, 735, 734 
633, 077 
721, 270 


398, 538 
982, 829 


1, 397, 460 

487, 894 
909, 566 
708, 692 
117, 412 
591, 280 


17, 387, 859 
12, 529, 731 
34, 553 
826, 846 


3, 996, 729 


302, 749 | 


Amount of pay roll 


| 








April, 
1928 


$5, 899, 506 
1, 533, 856 
424, 635 

1, 866, 813 
2, 074, 202 


2, 673, 889 
387, 996 
313, 705 

1, 472, 188 

2, 843, 946 
688, 362 
766, 869 
377, 156 

1, 011, 559 


1, 406, 505 

486, 969 
919, 536 
659, 941 
111, 162 
548, 779 


17, 633, 886 
12, 747, 398 
34, 883 
815, 076 


4, 036, 529 










+11 
(4) 
(4) 
+2.9 


(*) 
—0. 2 











































389 | 246,831 | 246,279 (?) 7,373,091 | 7,321, 454 () 
75 27, 249 27,280 | +0.1 832, 073 823,580 | —1.0 
174 | 116,845 | 116,077 | —O.7 | 3,465,653 | 3, 414, 086 —1.5 
38 6, 482 6,579 | +1.5 188, 432 187, 482 —0.5 
12 18, 075 18,675 | +3.3 431, 485 443, 235 +2.7 
53 55, 641 54,752 | —1.6 | 1,802,221 | 1,761,029 —2.3 
37 22, 539 22,916 | +1.7 653, 227 692, 042 +5.9 
10, 788 |3, 019, 966 |3, 005, 964 (?) 82, 463,420 | 81, 116, 831 (4) 





















Recapitulation by Geographic 





Divisions 









GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New seein... . «ic aatancuned 
Middle Atlantic____............-- 
East North Central. _............ 
West North Central 
South Mens... oni... 
East South Central_............-- 
West South Central_._..........- 
Mountain 
Pacifie 











661 
10, 788 



















392,650 | 386,215 | —1.6 | $9, 469,341 | $9, 229, 681 —2.5 
808,880 | 799,425 | —1.2 | 23, 232,342 | 22, 404, 191 —3.6 
1,037,776 {1,040,793 | +0.3 | 32,301,087 | 32, 128, 166 —0. 5 
156, 271 155,559 | —0.5 | 4,031,214 | 3,980, 500 —1.3 
290, 548 | 285,966 | —1.6 | 5,559,298 | 5,373, 403 —3.3 
113, 646 | 113,937 | +0.3 | 2,169,161 | 2,172, 569 +0. 2 
83, 009 82,676 | —0.4) 1,779,084 | 1,764,877 —0.8 
25, 700 26,055 | +1.4 729, 090 749, 986 +2.9 
111,486 | 115,338 ; +3.5 | 3,192,803 | 3,313, 458 +3.8 
3, 019, 966 |3, 005, 964 (4) 82, 463,420 | 81, 116, 83i (') 
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The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, MARCH TO APRIL, 1928—12 GROUPS OF IN 
TRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 






[Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index nu 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indust; 


Per cent of change, || Per cent of c! 
March to April, 1928 | March to Apr 



















| 
Group Group l 
Number | Amount | Number | A: nt 
| on pay | ofpay | on pay | 
roll | roll roll | 




















Food and kindred products. - 2.1 | —4.2 || Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products - - 3.1 | —7.4 | iron and steel___....._.._... +2.0 2 k 
Iron and steel and their prod- | | Tobacco products___.-..___._- —2,7 7.9 

a a +0. 6 | —0.8 |} Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products. ---_. +1.3 | . 4 2 oe ei’ eee Sera +1.6 1.3 
Leather and its products - - -.. —4. 8 | —13. 1 || Miscellaneous industries... __- +0.3 8 
Paper and printing._....___-- 1.0 —0.7 ——_—__|—— 
Chemicals and allied products-_| —). 2 | +0.3 | All industries ________. —0.5 1.4 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

Se. ekedticcsandelthaiancu +2. 4 | +3. 2 

a PA Sane ' SS ae "7 





Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in April, 1928, with 
April, 1927 


HE level of employment in manufacturing industries in April, 
1928, was 5.4 per cent lower than in April, 1927, and pay-roll 
totals were 6.9 per cent lower. According to reports made to the 
bureau the observance of Easter holidays was more marked in 1928 
than has been customary, and accounts, at least in part, for the larger 
decrease in pay-roll totals. 

Dacremed employment over this 12-month period appeared in 
each of the 12 groups of industries, the group of miscellaneous indus- 
tries leading with a falling off of over 14 per cent, followed by the 
stone-clay-glass group (8.9 per cent), iron and steel (6.8 per cent), 
and textiles (5.2 per cent). The groups least affected by declines in 
employment were vehicles and food, each of which fell off only one- 
half of 1 per cent. 

The notable increases in employment in separate industries over 
this interval were in the agricultural implement, automobile, and 
fertilizer industries, while the pronounced decreases were in the ship- 
building, petroleum refining, brick, cement, piano, cast-iron pipe, 
and steam fittings industries. 

The East North Central division alone of the nine geographic 
divisions had more employees in April, 1928, than in April, 1927. 
Of the remaining divisions the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and West South Central divisions show losses in employment of from 
8.7 to 7.2 per cent each. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTAI 
WITH APRIL, 1927 
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48, APRIL, 1928, 


he per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 








Per cent of change, 


| April, 1928, com- 


pared with April, 


1927 
Industry 


| 
| Number! Amount | 
| on pay | of pay 
| roll | roll 





Food and kindred products. 

Slaughtering and meat | 
packing. 

Confectionery 
Ice cream. 


Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products _- 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods__ 
Carpets and rugs. 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 


Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars__._.__.-_- 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods-_--- 


Iron and steel and their 
products 

Iron and steel- ---- 

Cast-iron pi 

Structural ironwork __-___._- 

Foundry and machine-shop 
products 

Hardware 

Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 
NGS cawawceacacoue 

Stoves 


Lumber and its products____ —4,2 
Lumber, sawmills. ______._- —4.0 
Lumber, millwork —5.4 
WUUOUNO 5. orhoscd in ctbce ci —4,3 


Leather and its products____- —4,8 
EE IO —1.6 
Boots and shoes —6.0 


Paper and printing —2.1 
Paper and pulp 
a NL .. . eae oes —24 

















Industry 


Paper and printing—Contd. 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


SS Ree ating Rte Re teeters Ms 
Chemicals 
| eT RESTS 05 
Petroleum refining......____| 


~ clay, and glass prod- | 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stam ped and enameled ware_| 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
products 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking to- | 
bacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes._..---__| 


Vehicles for land transporta- | | 








} 


ee. a 
Carriages and wagons....--_| 

Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, | 
steam-railroad 


| Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements... 
Electrical machinery, appa- | 

ratus, and supplies 

Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes - - -| 
Automobile tires_......._._- 
Shipbuilding 


All industries 


Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central - 

West North Central.. 

Solin Aeeeeeees .. 2... 3.-<.-.-.- 
East South Central 


|| GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 


Chemicals and allied prod- | 


Per cent of change, 
April, 1928, com- 
pared with April 
1927 

Number 
on pay 

roll 





—8.1 


—14,4 
+12. 5 | 


—5.7 
—11.0 
+1.5 | 
—2. 6 | 








| West South Central 
Mountain 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in April, 1928, for employees in the cx 
bined 54 industries surveyed were 0.9 per cent lower than 
March, 1928, and 1.6 per cent lower than in April, 1927. 

Increases in per capita earnings in April, 1928, as compared with 
March, 1928, are shown in only 14 of the 54 industries, but, as alre: 
stated, pay-roll totals in April are considerably affected by the cust: 
prevailing in many localities, of closing down operations at Eas 
The pronounced increases were in the cement, shipbuilding, petrolew:) 
refining, and fertilizer industries; the most notable decreases were in 
the clothing (both men’s and women’s), boots and shoes, carp 
confectionery, cigar, and sugar refining industries. 

Employees in 21 industries were averaging greater earnings 
April, 1928, than in April, 1927, machine tools showing the most 
pronounced increase (8.4 per cent), with brass-bronze-copper produc i 
and structural ironwork following with increases of less than 6 per 
cent each; silk goods showed an increase of 4.8 per cent, and sug 
and agricultural implements an increase of about 3.5 per cent each. 

The outstanding decrease in per capita earnings over this 1?2- 
month period was 11 per cent in the boot and shoe industry, while 
cotton goods employees were averaging 9.8 per cent lower earnings 
in April, 1928, and carpet employees 8.8 per cent lower earnings. 


I 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, APRIL, 1928, WITH MARCH, 1928, 
AND APRIL, 1927 





















Per cent of Per cent « 
change, April, change, Apr 
1928, compared 1928, compar 
Industry ier"? Industry —_ 





April, | Marceh,| A; 

































| 
March, | 
1928 | 1927 | 1928 192 

Cement +5. 5 —0. 1 Agricultural implements___--_----- —11) 
EAT +4, 2 A, 9: Cast-irenl pee... kwon —1.2 | 
Petroleum refining...........____ +2.3 +1.5 || Carriages and wagons.____. —1.4 
Fertilizers Nish aaa iro +1.9 —4.2 || Chewing and ara: tobacco. 
Lumber, millwork win +1.4 +0.8 a enive —1.4 « 
ite k, tile, and terra cotta_______- +1.2 —3.1 ee A cnn bo LIRR A —1.4 
Glass SR ates. Se +1.2 8 § LS apne teams —1.4 8 
Printing, book and job___....-__-. +1.0 +2.5 Slaughtering and meat — —1.6 g 
Stoves ‘ Se —3.2 |} Cotton goods_- Ate es a . 
Structural ironwork._.._________- +0. 7 FS ci Aves - cow adcee cee —1.8 
FIO Oe +0. 6 +8.4 || Woolen and worsted goods__....- .| —19 
Millinery end lace. goods : +0. 4 —0.8 || Pianos and organs____.........--- —2.0 § 
Printing, newspapers +0. 3 0 Re ES ere —2.2 
Lumber, sawmills . +0. 1 +2.4 || Shirts and “<a meer et ig = 2.2 
Ice cream : , (’) +0. 5 || Iron and steel ae a & . 
Car building and repairing, Dyeing and finishing textiles.___.| —26 

steam-railroad —(%) +0.7 || Stamped and enameled ware_- --- —2.6 f 
Car building and repairing, elec- | Furniture. ___. eee ede —3.2 

tric-railroad ; —0.4 BRB FREE: Fe ee —3.3 
Foundry and machine- _— prod- || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

ucts | —0.6 +0. 2 water heating apparatus____- —3.3 
Paper boxes ..| —0.6 +1.9 | Hosiery and knit chi Caen aa —3.5 
Rubber boots and shoes | —0.6 —4.8 || Pottery. a joe. —3.9 
Autoraobile tires | —0.7 —0.6 | Sugar refining, | agalactiae sx too —4.7 
Brass, bronze, and copper ‘prod- Cigars and cigarettes........._....| —5.0 

ucts . —0.7 +5.9 || Confectionery Seca set stile rene. ---| —5.4 
Paper and pulp —0.7 +1.3 || Carpets and rugs. __..........--- —6.6 
Automobiles —0. 8 +0.8 || Clothing, women’s---............| —8.1 | 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Se Sa |} —11.2 

and supplies —0.8 —0.9 || Clothing, men’s. _...............- |} —11.6 | 
Chemicals —0.8 +0. 9 | 


! No change. * Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Wage Changes 


HIRTY-ONE establishments in 14 industries reported wage-rate 
increases made during the month ending April 15, 1928. These 

increases averaged 7.8 per cent and affected 1,756 employees, or one- 
fourth of the total employees in the establishments:concerned. 

[wenty-nine establishments in 15 industries reported wage-rate 
decreases made during the same period. These decreases averaged 
7.0 per cent and affected 4,582 employees, or 68 per cent of the total 
number of employees in the establishments concerned. 

Ten of the increases reported were in printing establishments and 6 
of the decreases were in brick plants. 


TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 
1928 





Per cent of increase | 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 





2 —s 
Per cent of 


employees— 
Industry | Number 


Total |TePorting Sameeectye Bieri 


Total In estab- 
number | lishments In all 
reporting establish- 
increase or | ments 
| decrease in reporting 
wage rates 


Average 











Increases 


Baking 
foundry and machine-shop 
products 
Machine tools. 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus- 
Lumber, sawmills...........-- 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 
Pane Wn Haas os ot = 
Printing, book and job-_. Sin 
Printing, newspapers--_-_-__.-.-- 
Chemicals 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
,utomobiles ee aa ee 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad___-____- 3¢ : 1.8 2.1 
Ele ‘trical machinery, appara- 
us and supplies 9.3 


8. 0-10. 0 


5. 0-10. 0 
3.0- 3.8 


wow bo 
oo 
= 
Sss 


— 
Sos 


eeoouscScHSoSsSO 
aSerysSasss 


Tr 
8 


gr gs bo 
2 SSe 


mo 


_ 


me ROO Oe ee WO 


_ 
C=) 











Decreases 


10. 0 
14.3 
4. 0-10. 0 
10. 0 
2.0- 5.0 





Confectionery 


—_— 
— 
~ 


Co otton goods. __ 

Ds eing and finishing textiles __ 
Clothing, men’s... -........-.-- 
Shirts and collars. 
lron and steel--.---_- 

Foundry and mac hine-shop 
products. a = _ 

Lore sawmills. a 
Fur niture 
Pa St A SC eS — ee 
Boots and shoes - - - -- - 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____-| 
Stamped and enameled ware -_| 
Cigars and cigarettes 


mt fet fet BD GAD es tet 
SSeSens 
couvcscexcoc 








5. 
5. 


— 





10. 
10. 
7. 
0-12. 
0-10. 
0. 0-11. 
8. 3-12. 
5. 0-25. 

5. 
0. 1— 5. 








0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 


Press eon 
c2onrmounr 





NK Aone ww 








! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indust, 


NDEX numbers for April, March, and February, 1928, and for 

April, 1927, showing relatively the variation in number of Persons 
employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries surveyod 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes {oy 
the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 

The general index of employment for April, 1928, is 85.7, this 
number being 0.5 per cent lower than the index for March, 1928, (2 
per cent higher than the index for February, 1928, and 5.4 per cent 
lower than the index for April, 1927. The general index of pay-roll 
totals for April, 1928, is 89.9, this number being 1.4 per cent lower 
than the index for Marc th, 1928, 0.1 per cent lower than the index for 
February, 1928, and 6.9 per cent lower than the index for April, 1927, 
T aBLe 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 

INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1927, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1928 
annem average, 1923=100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 





Industry 





Febru- | 
ary 


} 
March} April | Apri ~ | March 
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— = . . — _ — | 
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General index 


Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 


91.2 
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Baking 
Sugar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products_______- 
EE. SEES Tits Se 
Hosiery and knit goods_.......... 
RR 68 ae a 
nee en and worsted goods 

Carpets and rugs 
Fed ese and finishing textiles___.- 
CO" Ere 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s__...........-- 
Millinery and iace goods 


Iron and steel and their products | 
a and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
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Paper and printing 
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Paper boxes. 
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Printing, newspapers 
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TasLE 6.—_INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, APRIL, 1927, AND FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1928—Continued 


{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 





aD 






Employment Pay-roll totals 









1927 1928 1928 





Industry 














April ary | Maret April | April | FeTU-| warch| April 


i] 
is 
<4 














Chemicals and allied products___- 2 93.6 | 100.1 99.9 | 109.5 98.2 |) 102.5 102, 8 
0 RE RE ORES Se aa UE 96. 7 95. 7 95. 3 95.0 108. 8 108. 3 109. 1 107.8 
a. ee Eee Ge es 142. 3 109. 2 151.8 154. 2 144.9 111.3 145. 1 150. 3 
Petroleum refining __............- 100. 3 83.8 83.9 82.6 100. 4 83. 6 83. 5 84.1 

Stone, clay, and glass products___| 97.8 84.0 87.0 89.1 | 105.8 89.6 92.7 95,7 
0, SEE SESE. SE See 88. 2 74.5 76. 6 79.0 94.8 75. 6 77.8 $4. 6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____... 99. 7 76. 7 80. 4 .5 104. 2 76.3 80. 7 85.8 
PD « cecdssccncdsbstabbetece 105. 7 104. 9 103. 6 102. 1 120. 3 119. 2 118.9 112.5 
GH Sin ok Ji ett nerseebaaend 96. 4 87.0 90. 9 92, 4 106. 3 96. 5 99. 9 102.8 
















Metal products, other than iron 











RE cadetSdcduscucsctbaniba 93.9 86.8 88, 4 90. 2 91.3 89.7 90.7 91,4 
Stamped and enameled ware____. 88. 2 82.1 85. 4 87.5 86. 7 84.0 85.9 85.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 

Reb tindbidcS Shewthadtodion 96. 5 89.0 89, 7 91.4 93.0 91.8 4 93, 4 
Tobacco products____._......-...-. 81.6 81,4 82.2 80. 0 79.0 79.3 80.2 74.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
a IER ES Racial eae 90. 6 99.3 95. 7 91.9 91.3 | 104.6 96. 2 91.1 
Cigars and cigarettes_.........-.- 80. 4 79. 1 80. 4 78. 5 77.6 76.3 78.3 72.7 
Vehicles for land transportation__| 86.8 82.7 85. 0 86. 4 93. 1 88. 3 92.0 93.2 
SEE Eee 106. 9 108. 2 112.9 115.8 115.8 117.4 124.0 126. 1 
Carriages and wagons _.__........ 73.3 67.2 68. 8 70. 4 80.8 71.6 72.8 73.6 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
ee: Sees 89. 5 87.1 87.2 86. 3 91.9 88. 9 91.9 90. 6 
Car building and repairing, 
eteam-Tallsoadl..... .....<cssscoose 74.2 66. 6 67.5 68. 2 78.9 70. 1 72.0 













Miscellaneous industries _........-. 101, 8 R 86.8 113.3 92.6 92.1 93.8 
Agricultural implements -........ 93.8} 1022) 105.4] 105.5) 107.8) 121.2] 126.8 125. 6 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

OSES EEA EER 93. 5 88. 2 88.8 88.2] 100.2 93. 4 95. 2 93.8 
Pianos and organs._.............. 84. 5 76.3 74.1 75. 2 87.4 76. 1 78.0 77.6 
Rubber boots and shoes._........ 86. 4 92.9 84.9 87.7 97.5 | 101.6 91.9 94.4 
Automobile tires ................. 111.8; 109.4] 110.6] 108.9] 121.5| 118.8] 120.2 117.5 
RT RE Ee 107.4 77.9 75. 5 7 


























76.7 | 119.5 80. 1 79.0 83. 













Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to April, 1928. 

Preceding Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as 
well as the course of employment during the years 1924, 1925, 1926, 
and 1927, and also through January, February, March, and April, 
1928. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES, 1924 -1928. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923 = 100. 
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T AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
1923, TO APRIL, 1928 
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i Average for 4 months. 


R K 


reduced forces. 


FULL A 








Employment 

















Pay-roll totals 








Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing 
Industries in April, 1928 











| | 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
| | 
= - - a ——----]--—-~ | ——__]---_- —— — 
January...-.--. 98.0} 95.4] 90.0| 923} 89.4] 842] 91.8] 945] 90.0] 93.9| 90.9] 85.8 
February_-..-.| 99.6 | 966] 91.6] 93.3] 91.0] 85.5] 95.2] 994] 951] 97.9] 964] 90.0 
March.-....... 101.8 | 96.4 | 923] 93.7] 91.4] 86.1 | 100.3] 99.0] 96.6] 99.1] 97.7| 91.2 
Tp ona ROR 101.8 | 94.5] 921] 928] 90.6] 85.7] 101.3] 96.9) 94.2] 97.2] 96.6] 89.9 
May «gle> tinane 101.8} 90.8] 90.9] 91.7] 89.7 |. ...-- 104.8 | 92.4] 94.4] 95.6] 95.6 |... -__. 
ane .colpnbiigeal 101.9 | 87.9] 90.1] 91.3} 89.1 | -l2L- 104.7} 87.0} 91.7] 95.5] 93.3 |_-2-L-- 
RAY — cciadiara’ 100.4} 84.8] 89.3] 898] 87.3 |--.-... 99.9} 80.8 | 89.6] 91.2] 80.1 |_- 2. 
August_-..--| 99.7} 85.0] 89.9] 90.7] 87.4 | - 99.3} 83.5] 91.4] 94.6] 91.0 |_--_-_- 
September - ._ -_ 99.8 | 86.7 | 90.9] 922) 88.0)... 100.0 | 86.0} 90.4} 95.1 | 90.1 |_--LL. 
October......-- 99.3| 87.9] 923] 925] 87.6 |---___- 102.3} 88.5| 962] 98.6] 91.2]... .-_- 
November... ._- 98.7 | 87.8| 92.5] 91.4] 85.9 ]....... 101.0 | 87.6 | 96.2) 95.4) 87.8 |--....- 
December... _- 96.9 | 89.4 | 92.6| 90.9] 85.1 |. -_ 98.9] 91.7] 97.3] 95.6] 89.3 |. - 
Average..| 100.0 | 90. 3 | m. 2| 91.9 | 88,5 [185.4 ¢| 100.0 90.6 | 93.6 | 95.8| 924] 189.2 





PORTS as to time worked and force employed in April were 
received from 9,314 establishments. 


Employees in 76 per cent 


of these establishments were working full time and employees in 
- per cent were working part time, while the remaining | per cent 

{ the establishments were idle; 29 per cent of the establishments had 
i full normal force of employees and 70 per cent were operating with 


The establishments in operation were employing | an average of 86 
per cent of a full normal force of employees who were working an 
average of 96 per cent of full time. 


These percentages are unchanged 


from those given in the March report. 


APRIL, 


1928 


TaBLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
ND PART WORKING FORCE IN 
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Per cent of 





























! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


105382 °—28———10 























pee mene establish- 

porting ments in 
Indust which em- 

sury ployees 

worked— 
ae 

Total | Per || , % 
use Veont hae Part 
ber idle ime | time 
Food and kindred products________- | 1,496 | (4) 8i 18 
Slaughtering and meat packing--__- 1 Sas 86 14 
0 EEE, SAE , 5 eee 59 41 
LO icc, ch de amiihdliesencuus | 191 1 98 1 
| Of aR erieet6.. ear! | 233 1 67 32 
i EF. a . Se 1. §98 (4) 91 y 
Sugar refining, cane_..............- em eg 73 27 
Textiles and their products__________ 1, 502 1 69 31 
oe Sarees 427 (4) 57 43 
Hosiery and knit goods_............| 178 |_...-. 74 26 
SE iiicthe cnn cs kce eine went. 508 ths..<0 77 23 
Woolen and worsted goods.._______ 157 1 71 28 
Carne Geet FU... noone a 67 33 
Dyeing and finishing textiles______- | oe i 53 47 
CN  eeeoen 202 2\|| 68 30 
Shirts and collars..........<.......- >. i 72 28 
Clothing, women’s__._........._.... 130 1 , 91 Ss 
Millinery and lace goods____....... 59 2 80 19 





Goseatteit eatablishments only 





Average 
per cent 
of full 
time 
worked 
in estab- 


lishments 
| operating 


RSS SSSSESE 

















Average 
Per cent of 
establishments oo ane 
operating eae 
with— normal 
force em- 
cot _ 
Full | Part | Stablish- 
normal | norma! ments 
force force operating 
31 69 85 
42 58 88 
7 93 68 
5 95 71 
35 65 88 
44 56 92 
18 82 8&9 
4c 66 87 
32 67 87 
38 62 90 
48 52 95 
28 71 80 
42 58 95 
28 72 89 
22 76 &O, 
32 68 89 
41 58 96 
32 66 #9 
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TasLe 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPL OYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN APRIL, 1928—Continued 


= —— = 
| Operating establishments only 








Establish- | Per cent of 













































































ments re- establish- : Per centof | Averag 
porting ments in | a establishments | per a 
ws which em- "a full operating of full 
med ployees ome. | with— normal 
worked— force em. 
worked 7 ; 
che nunee” Kc in estab- —— igh setabll h. 
. lishments . pager eel 
Total | Per || » > ; Full Part ments 
num- | cent | _ a operating normal | normal | oper sting 
ber idle | force force 
fron and steel and their pe. 1,626 | (') 70 | 30 95 23 77 84 
ren a a 155 4 71 25 94 | 21 75 8B 
Cage Bree... «.nnces<e ; én a taeda 63 | 37 92 26 74 | Ri) 
Structural ironwork - he 156 1 80 19 97 | 19 80 | 83 
Foundry and mac hine- -shop ‘prod- Janua 
ETO Joho badiateraetieovauds. 899 | (1) 69 | 31 95 21 78 8] Febrt 
i seer. ee ee ee } __ & ate 55 | 45 94 | 13 88 R92 Mare 
ce, Ee a, eee 86) 14 99 | 29 71 83 April 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | May. 
water heating apparatus________- ee Ba | 63 38 93 | 28 72 84 june. 
SE a eee ss —_ 5 ‘ July. 
Augu 
Lumber and its Broteete. bait eect 1 | Septe 
Lumber, sawmills._...__..____.__- 424 2 | 86 ll 97 | 25 72 82 Octol 
Lumber, millwork.............._.. | 232 1 | 65 34 95 | 16 83 7 Nove 
ih al AR 1 Dece 
| 1A 
Paper and printing......_..._______. 
TE TS aE teat 165 1 85 14 98 | K 63 92 
ii ea See te 149 1] 66) 33 94 80 84 7 
Printing, book and job_____._____. 2 95 | 5 100 | 5 97 , 
Printing, newspapers......_.._____ eae } 100 |.....- 100 | 73 27 102 Wy Cae 
Chemicals and allied i products. 21 ¢) | 85| 15 100 | = 40 60 Ss i 
Chemicals_____. édddcceohsst ae 1}} 86} 13 98 | 38 61 2 Me ero 
ND mtdicickacawasncwdneDitahast tlmesdbe | ” I 
“ @) 
neeeyece- EM 
[Fro 
Metal products, other than iron | pa 
i hac sl kT | wi 2 97 | 35 65 ” 
Stamped and enameled ware_.____- _ 2 ewe 89 11 99 45 55 2 = 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_| 138 |_._._. 72 28 96 | 31 69 BY 
| 
Tobacco products......- 142 1) 61) 37 93 | 25 73 » 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 
Ee ie gaan _ i a 80; 2 96 36 64 91 
Cigars and cigarettes..............- | GF 2) 57 41 92 23 75 89 
Vehicles for land transportation... 1,110 | () 85 | 15 99 26 “4 90 
Dns tcliinnnccennccetes gig} Fee 86 14 os 32 68 “ 
Carriages and wagons a ae 57 2 67 32 95 2i 77 74 Pro 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 
SY eae rr eae i? See 95 5 99 36 64 98 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
PEON Racccceccbbececentincccccce | 510) @® 80 20 9x 18 82 81 Ma 
ti 
Miscellaneous industries... __- | oe [..i..) 7% | 2 97 31 69 Mt 
Agricultural implements_____- | Oe Eeoecuk | 68 32 4 35 65 L 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, ‘| 
— fl a Ae ft {see = 17 99 33 67 oD 
Pianos and orgams__............._- ee } 55 45 | 92 24 76 i 
Rubber boots and shoes....._.____ eee | 58 42 | 92 33 67 92 
Automobile tires...................| 4 91; 9} 99 28 ry a 
SE ee 27 inal | 89 | ll 99 19 81 f2 
All industries_....__._......_.| 9,314 z= | | 2 *| 2] w " 

















! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to March, 
1928, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
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x0 published in Table 1. These index numbers are construct ed from 
| @ monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 
! @ monthly average for 1923 as 100. 
m- 
in 
i Bi tyste 1.-INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
i UNITED STATES—JANUARY, 1923, TO MARCH, 1928 
[Monthly average, 1923= 100] 
— ———_ — —— — — = — 
7 Month | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 1928 
8) : eee: ee Se CE eee . eet 
"BB jonuary_...-.-. ”  263.tehs | 694.6 93. 1 91.9} 921 91.8 85.3 
81 Ml February. __- erie ter 94.8 93. 2 91.7 | 92. 3 91.6 85. 5 
2 ie th ; ; 96. 6 93. 6 91. 5 | 92.9 92. 1 86.4 
£5 NS ices: cai, hi dn OE: A cer: 98. 0 95.0 92. 8 | 95.0 erncok..... 
May -.-- cade os cane Redens 100. 9 95.3 94.0 | 96.3 Wises... 
] | PR SERRE PETE FT 102. 9 94.2 94.8 97.6 97.0 ae 
83 fe July____- wtih a Ceased tag 5 a 94.3 95.5 98.9 97.1 | 
OE OPP rE eae f | 105.1 95. 1 95.8 98. 7 Seiies...... 
83 September ______-__- RS RAPS PAK: 103. 6 95. 8 96. 0 98. 8 95. 2 . 
| | “~ =) SRE RRR GES 103. 1 96.9 96. 8 99. 4 roe, Spr verapein 
77 ME November__- Serer a 95. 1 95. 2 97.3 92.0 : 
87 December _-_ - Tithe a ee Oe : 95. 5 | 92.3 93.3 | 94.4 88. 3 a 
% Ce ae ae | 100.0} 94. 5 94.1 | 96. 1 93.7 | 185.9 
:._— + ——_- ; 
1 Average for 3 months. 
% 
9 
s4 Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day 
Q7 
wa jm each of March, 1927, February and March, 1928, and a totals 
« a for each of the entire months considered, by principal occupational 
2 @ groups and various important occupations. 
16 In these tabulations data for the oc cupational group reported as 
4 mg executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 
78 
8H EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES— 
2 MARCH, 1927, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1928 
(From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
"9 pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 
y2 —EEE — — —— —— 
” | Number of 1 
| Number of employees at iaaais 
” | middle of month Total earnings 
91 Occupation ‘aes 
89 | March, | Febru- | March, | March, February, | March, 
7 | 1927 |ary, 1928; 1928 | 1927 1928 1928 
4 — — | pte 
4 Professional, clerical, and general | 283,207 | 271,818 | 271,582 |$39, 852,124 ($38, 267,873 $39, 602, 717 
- i ee 165,195 | 155,933 | 155,740 | 22, 080, 666 | 20,671, 125 | 21, 638, 405 
™ Stenographers and typists__--.-.--- 25, 475 24, 699 24, 741 3, 216, 741 3, 125,116 | 3, 225, 227 
Bl Maintenance of way and struc- 
a4 TY ERG see 371, 624 329,452 | 344,062 | 35,611,853 | 29,871,638 | 33, 763, 817 
y7 Laborers, extra gang and work 
- | he pig, eit st ARO: 51,582 | 38,277 | 44,272 | 3,986,562] 2,606,479 | 3,401, 504 
a9 Laborers, track and roadway 
= SIs. oS erecll Resnitressacvebieneasiceel 189,456 | 168,998 | 176,687 | 14, 164,721 | 11, 402,057 | 13, 441. 003 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOY?» 
MARCH, 1927, AND FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1928—€ontinued 


Number of employees at , 
. | vk 7) w 
middle of month OFae, CAFTINE: 


Occupation : ee 2 ers 
March, | Febru- | March, | March, | February, | 
1927 ary, 1928 1928 | 1927 1928 





Maintenance of cumipanent and 
stores | 502,287 | 466,490 | 466,612 sss, 435, = $59, 062, 209 | 
Carmen - | 107,454 99, 018 99, 905 | 16, 925, | 14, 098, 144 | 
Machinists cl -.--| 58,913 56, 906 56, 714 10, 087, a3 | 8, 561, 092 
Skilled trades helpers. 110,275 | 101,747 | 101,843 | 13,037,392 | 10,869,511 | 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, | 
power plants, and stores) 42,537 | 39,320 39,151 | 4, 147, 132 3, 604, 074 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
stores) - | 57,819 | 53, 241 52,978 | 4, 966, 076 4, 097, 319 








Transportation, other than 
train, engine, and yard 206,308 | 195, 613 | 196,547 25,893,616 23,702,681 | 
Station agents 30, 475 | 30, 045 29,978 | 4,835,432 | 4, 591, 430 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and | } 
towermen ___. 25, 097 23, 475 23, 378 | 3,893,995 | 3,473,768 | 3, 6 5 x a . 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, Metals, 
and platforms) 38, 667 33, 195 34,343 | 3,706,796 | 3,015,428 | : — 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and Wood p 
gatemen 21, 964 21,455 | 21,347 | 1,694,297 1,637,760) 1 ~ aD 
| } UNemiic 
Transportation (yard masters, Printin, 
switch tenders, and hostlers)___| 23, 912 22, 444 22,375 | 4,572,894 | 4,236,398 | 4,377.0 a 
Transportation, train and en- | Sod ib 
gine 326,348 | 305,584 | 308,270 | 66,639,719 | 58, 839, 303 | 63,2 § pts 
Road conductors 36, 656 34, 353 34,778 | 8,963,312 | 7,799,576 | 8, * 
Road brakemen and flagmen 74, 230 68, 511 69, 205 | 13, 148, 270 | 11, 228, 372 | 1: cae 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers 55, 002 51, 306 51, 656 9, 830, 689 | 8, 785, 954 9, 439, &9 Trade 
Road engineers and motormen 43, 710 40, 946 41, 346 | 11, 667,111 | 10, 487, 908 , 
Road firemen and helpers 44, 769 41, 967 42, 152 8, 909, 546 7, 782, 953 


Public | 
Coal m 











Buildin 
Total, all employees 1, 713, 686 /1, 591, 401 1, 609, 448 (242, 006, 204 (213, 930, 102 229,807 9 | 


Po “l p 
Textile 
Iron an 
lam be 
leathe 
Rubbe; 
Paper é 
beri 





















ee 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE various State labor offices have furnished reports from which 
the following data has been compiled regarding changes in 
employment and pay rolls: 






pER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES 
Monthly period 


Per cent of | Per cent of 
| change, February | change, March to 
| to March, 1928 | April, 1928 





















State and industry group State and industry group = oe 
rf | Employ-| ;, 
| mest t | Pay roll ment Pay roll 








Hinois Maryland—Continued 
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a8 2 eR oe | 






























































































Stone clay, and glass products.._| +8.0 +11.5 || Stone, clay, and glass___..__._-- +.7 —6.8 
Metals, machinery, and convey- || Metal products other than iron 
1008 sink 2eees Nad eth: > FR +3.7 +1.9 | RB MAR: ha eli iene —.9 —18.5 
SS SE +1.3 +.7 || Tobacco products - OE ies +17.0 
ws and leather goods___...._.- —3.0 —7.9 || Machinery (not including trans- | 
hemicals, oils, paints, etc _---_- +1.3 +.1 | portation equipment) ____.._-- —1.9 —2.3 
Printing and paper goods__.____. —6.0{ —4.6 || Musical instruments-__-_-___.._-- | +8. 0 —6.6 
NUON TPS UOE Ad cic ciicmwecccuwceuc —3.9 +.7 Transportation equipment - -| +9.5 +11.7 
lothing, millinery, and leunder- | Miscellaneous. ...... a Le | —.2 —10.8 
De . . cee ee eetintouds emda —1.8 —7.6 | — 
Food, beverages, and tobacco- --- —.7 —2.4 || All industries__.............. | = 8 —3.9 
\j] manufacturing industries.|__ +1. 2 —.3 || I , 
Trade, wholesale and retail...2_. —6.9 —6. 1 | peas ne cl 
iblic UGECINST. J... ............ +.2} -—22] (1919-1923 = 100) 
i RUM a —.5 |) +15.0 || 
building and contracting _._..._. +16.3 +8. 2 — 
es, ee > +.7 | —.1 ere my 
Massachusetts 
| — - ——_——|| Boots and shoes..._..._...___-- 
lowa || Bread and otber bakery prod- 
d kindred products —5.9 Py : —_* 7.9 
tra Pp Shane EAE 8 are Cars and general : shop construc- 
ind steel works_------=--277) “29 [222277 BE + eneloop cionsan SR SI 
aber ae — ne percha re afi | vey are | Clothing, men’s and women ig 95. 0 93. 7 
, mt gee ed danke | SE. « Lacconeasunsp oes 79. 5 77.2 
sper products, printing “and. att | Cotton goods... eer artes cones 65.8 64.4 
_ ee es, chemicals, and 3.4 pesetete | Dyeing and finishing textiles___- 101. 2 100. 6 
i an -pagaeg a 43.2 | | Electrical machinery, appara- 
one - lel: cee ee-ee a all Riad ha seainiase tus, and supplies.._.________- 101. 2 100. 1 
‘one and Clay products-_-_-.-..... . pr siorrey Foundry and machine-shop 
bacco and cigars wnevvecesewsef “WO Jennenn’ 2 products 64.6 64.9 
failway car shops..-.-----------|  -#.2|-------- Ce 104. 1 
rious industries --__....- ee | +1.3 | paereakor ane Hosiery and knit goods_______-- 88. 1 83. 2 
All fe pd, all Sepanwein Jewelry_.___- < Te 4, aad 100. 4 97.7 
== |= || Leather, tanned, curried, anc 
a ee . ool 
Maryland Sie 89.7 84.7 
. | Paper and wood pulp-_-_-_-_------ 93. 4 93. 3 
food  Degencts ih, ST ORIENT Is —2.6 —7.8 || Printing and publishing--_--____- 104. 6 105. 0 
ele) EE AS FPN a PF —1.7 —9.9 || Rubber footwear--.......__---. 88. 9 99. 0 
ron ~ steel and their products. +.9 +1.6 || Rubber goods, tires and tubes. - 91. 4 87.9 
lumber and its peoducts........| -—&@]' —16.1 § Sik goeds..........-.....---2<5 114, 2 112.1 
lather and its products cool “ae —24.3 || Textile machinery and parts--_- 57.6 50. 4 
Sub Lg meee TAR appro +.7 | +13.7 || Woolen and worsted goods _---- 82.1 80. 9 
Paper and printing __.........._- —.1 —8.7 . : 
Vbetnicals and allied products...| +9. 1 +7.0 All industries__._........- 82. 1 80. 4 
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Continued 
Monthly period—Continued 
: 3 — — ” 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change, February change, March 
to March, 1928 to April, 1928 
State and industry group ee Se eal State and industry group : 
" 
Employ- Employ- 
ment | Pay roll ment‘ *Y rol 
New Jersey Oklahoma—C ontinued 
Food and kindred products__._--- +0. 1 —1.3 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
Textiles and their products _----- —3.2 —5.8 Brick and tile._..... ........ +10. 4 7 
Iron and steel and their products_|_________ +2. 0 Cement and plaster__..-.._- | +22 Lj 
Lumber and its products-___--_-_-- +. 1 +1.8 Crushed stone.............. —15.9 8 
Leather and its products ‘ —2.9 —1.7 Glass manufacture_._..-.--- +14. 0 10, 
Tobacco products ...........----| +25 +2.7 || Textiles and cleaning: 
Paper and printing ...........--- | +.9 +2. 6 Textile manufacture --_....- +17. 2 “1 
Chemicals and allied produc ts_..| +.4 —1.5 Laundries, etc.............2 —8. 2 | _ 
Stone, clay, and glass products. +.4 —2.9 || Woodworking: 
Metal products other than iron | Sewmills.. ...........2~--.-- +5.9 |) —-4 
el ek ee —1.5 +.4 EEE: Cl enone becne- +2. 4 | +8 ( 
Vehicles for land transportation +9.9 | +12.5 ea ea 
I i nn —1.5 —3.2 All industries. .........-- +5. 9 | -10) 
AD ieee... = -.5 | —.9 , 
———SS a |) Index numbers Cons 
New York } (1923-1925 = 100) ! 
Stone, clay, and glass.___.______- +3.8/ +5.2 || I 
Metals and machinery -_--------- +.4 +3. 2 March, | April, I 
Wood manufactures--_........-- =o Tae 1928 1928 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods_. +.3| +41.0 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete .2| +14 ; is. 
Paper___- Sclag I ee = 7 | tS Pennsylvania Employ-| Employé 
Printing and paper goods. +.3 4. ment | ment 
Textile paper goods. a 2 | yt Metal products_..-.......---.-- 83.5 82. os 
Clothing and millinery - aes +.4| —11 || 7tansportation equipment... 80. 0 73. 
Food and tobacco- cee] $23) +427 ee oy pee wo -+------------ 105. 4 95 
Water, light, and power._._____- —24|) —3.6 || Foods and tobacco__...........-. 93. 0 | 92 
. P Stone, clay, and glass products- 81.0 82 
All industries.............. re 2. Lumber products__-_-_-......-..-- 73.8 70 
— , t.4 +22 Chemical products --.-.._....---- 95. 9 95. | 
-—_+_—_——- || Leather and rubber products___| 100. 5 99 
. . on 9 9) 
March to April, Paper and printing-...........- 5.2) % 
1928 All industries___.........- 88.6) 86 
nh riage Pay rolls | Pay ro 
Oklahoma || Metal products___.........----- 89. 8 4 
: Kea" | Transportation equipment.__-_-- 80. 4 69 Ston 
Cottonseed oil mills..............| —24.2| -—32.3 || Textile products__-_-_- ee + nseess | 6112.6 95 Met 
Food production: Foods and tobacco-._.-.-- | 94.8 87 o 
Bakeries...........---------- +19.2 | +22.0 || Stone, clay, and glass products- 80. 2 77 Woc 
Confections.............-.--- | —13.0} —17.1 || Lumber products.........____-- 76. 1 67 leat 
Creameries and dairies.......| +21.3 | +16.6 || Chemical products. _.._......-- 104. 0 105 Che 
Fiour mills.............-----| —41 —6.1 || Leather and rubber products_._| 104. 6 101 Prin 
Ice and ice cream........---- +29. 3 -1 || Paper and printing..........--- 108. 8 105 Tex 
Meat and poultry.........-- —2.1 +16. 4 || idles Clot 
Lead and zinc: All ins@ustries...-<-<-<:<:-! 92. 0 86 : 
Mines and mills ..........--.- +18. 7 +6. 9 | Fon 
DE Minuhecunacseceus ces —2.7 | —18.3 | Sars , Wat 
Metals end machinery: January to Feb- Mi 
Auto repairs, etc... ._. +5.5 +5. 2 || ruary, 1928 - 
Machine shops and foun- | : 
Sith dinenateemachencinichiiest —2.6 —5.3 | Wisconsin 
Tank construction and erec- 
hee RINE coer Ta tee +63. 5 +37. 0 : Manual 
Oil industry: PO NS sepals estes —3.3 +0. Stor 
Producing and _ gasoline i ttencdantes soem: Sas T3. Me 
manufacture _.............. | +366] +391 || Mining...-.__- -socncel ~Sn8 ~ | BR Wo, 
Dt Leones sosces | —3.9] +14.0 |) Stone crushing and quarrying. +.8 S Pur 
Printing: Job work...........-..- +36.1 | -+37.4 || Manufacturing: st Che 
Public utilities: Stone and walled industries..| —7.0 il, Pat 
Steam railway shops-._------- —3.8 —5.0 Sn. é w-nronk skate +5. 7 He Pr 
Street railways -.-.........-. | —L9 —1.7 Mid nnccnnsnansuagauaiie +2.9 18 Tex 
Water, light, and power.....| . +7.7 +9. 1 | ES +1.0 . Clo 
Foo 
Wa 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 











State and industry group 


if 
Per cent of _|| 
change, January || 


to February, 1928 || 


State and indus 








Employ- 


| | 
ment | Pay roll ] 


\} 





—_— 








Wisconsin—C ontinued 





Manual—Continued 








1 Wisconsin —( 


Manual—Co 


|| Communication: 




















try group 


Jontinued 


ntinued 





Per cent of 
change, January 
to February, 1928 





Employ- 
ment 





Pay roll 













































































Manufacturing—C ontinued. 
dies + cdaogweinenniinets —1.2 +7.6 || Steam railways.-_-......---.- —3.1| -—23 
2 “) (a Patiala +3.2 | +115 || Electric railways__...._..._- —,9 +.9 
10. 4x Ss —3.2 —7.2 Express, telephone, and tele- 
chee taiesenp ess estar ern Se —.3 +1.9 || aera aere —1.2 | —.1 
1 Light and power__..._._.---- —7.0 +2.1 || Wholesale trade. _-._.........-... —.7 | 1.4 
- Printing and publishing - ---- —3.3 —5.9 || Hotels and restaurants_.........- MMU ToS ecmtsbant 
Laundering, cleaning, and © | 
—4 SIE ETE: +14 +5. 1 | Nonmanual 
+ Chemical (including soap, 
glue, and explosives) _..._- —3.1 —.5 || Manufacturing, mines, and | 
10 a Reh Lee —1.1 —.9 
All manufacturing-....-. | +1.9)} -+11.4 || Construction. ................... —.7| —23 
|| Communication. -.....-.....-...- —1.3 | —.9 
ers Construction: Wholesale trade... ............... +2.1; —13 
00) ESS | —16.0 | —11.9 || Retail trade—Sales force only ---- —5.8| —46 
am mf ES RGR a A | 24.8} -—22.5 || Miscellaneous professional serv- 
ReN......-4i.d00-cenciasaia Ses ee] Bo Sen eee +1.0| —26 
ril, Marine dredging, sewer dig- | || Hotels and restaurants.........-- . * » ine 
28 Ce RSS oS. | —22.0| —29.5 | 
love M 
aa Yearly period 
82. 
95 Per cent of Per cent of 
92 change, March, change, April, 
a2 1927, to March, 1927, to April, 
OF State and industry group 1928 State and industry group 1928 
WE | 
ge Employ-| Pay Employ- — 
Ps ment roll ment ro 
_ California Oklahoma 
e Stone, clay, and glass products._| -—8.1 —5,7 || Cottonseed oil mills__..........- —64.3| —61.3 
- Metals, machinery, and convey- | Food production: 
a ees ae SR Lae RED —11.3 —8.6 niles ini ieee oleh —15.7 |: —17.2 
@7 Wood manufactures - ............ +4.5 | +10.2 Confections___............--. —1L1| —16.1 
105 leather and rubber goods -_-_-_.-.- +8. 1 +9, 7 Creameries and dairies... __ +13. 5 —5.3 
101 Chemicals, oils, paints, ete......| —21.7| —20.8 PUGS BE. So. occ scncocne —26.7 | —27.0 
105 Printing and paper goods_-__.___- +1.9 +3.3 Ice and ice cream_-..........- —2.2; —24.0 
IIR 5s rays anidieeicourecasaneeababalaga —9.8 —8.3 Meat and poultry........... +7.5 +4.7 
- Clothing, millinery, and launder- Lead and zine. _ 
Be AR Reatard 0 —2.5 Mines and miils_...........-. —49.7| —53.4 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco._.| +50.8 | +31.4 sss are —.4 +1.2 
Water, light, and power --._.___- —3.1 _ Metals and machinery: 
PDI .. .. woweccen —1.1 +8. 9 Auto repairs, etc_._........-- —64.1 | —61.3 
Machine shops and foun- 
All industries_............- +1.8 —.6 | Se itisicdicsidenmoamainaiediait —32.3| —420 
SS Tank construction and erec- 
New York ae —63.5 | —74.8 
Oil industry: 
Stone, clay, and glass.........._- —11.3} —121 Producing and _ gasoline 
Metals and machinery__........- —8.6 —8.4 | mantifacture__............- —12.5 —3,9 
Wood manufactures .._...__.___. —11.4] —13.3 | ASS: —15.4| —222 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods..| —4.3 —5.5 || Printing: Job work_...........--. —5.7 —8,7 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete__ ..__ —3.6 —1.8 | Public utilities: , 
Rl cttiid se casinnincwene —4.9/ 7.0 || Steam railway shops___._.... —10.2| 3.4 
Printing and paper goods____..-- —2.3 —.4 || Street railways. _-..........- —20.4| —10.4 
neh ninGiaiiniiien ys —5. 1 —8.8 | Water, light, and power... - —20.0:| + —17.1 
Clothing and millinery ........_. —5.6 —7.7 || Stone, clay, and glass: 
Food and tobacco. -............- +.8]} +19) Brick and tile__............. —27.6| —3.8 
Water, light, and power......._. —4.4 —2.7 | Cement and plaster_-__.....- —6. 2 —5.4 
| Crushed stone__............. —3.9| +23.1 
All industries_..........._- —6. 1 —6.6 | Glass manufacture__........- 0 +.2 
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Continued 


Yearly period—Continued 


Per cent of change, | 
April, 1927, 

| to April, 1928 

State and industry group | -s—C—S State and industry group 


| Per cent of 
February 
to Februar 


Employ- 


ay Employ- 
ment Pay roll | 


ment 








Oklahoma—Continued Wisconsin 

Textiles and cleaning: | Manual 
Textile manufacture_____- 59. § 57. ¢ ne 
Laundries, etc__..__.__- = ; 20. Agriculture 

Woodworking 
£ cawmills 











Stone crushing and quarrying - --| +4, 
| Manufacturing: 
Stone and allied industries___ +6. 
Metal 


Index numbers 
(1923-1925 = 100) 





April, 


April, Light and power 
1927 


| yoo | Printing and publishing 

| l Laundering, cleaning and | 

a now ’ : . 

Chemical (including soap, 

} Employ glue and explosives) - -.___- —1.7 
| 


Pennsylvania | tien! 


ment ment 
Metal products , 91. § 82. 


Transportation equipment_ 04. 73 
Textile products. 2 95. 
Foods and tobacco-_- 2. 92. 
Stone, clay, and gl: 48s products : he. 
Lumber products 3. § 70 
Chemical products 5 95. 
Leather and rubber products 95. ! 99. 
Paper and printing » 93. 92. 





All manufacturing —4,3 
C onstruc tion: 


—16, 


+58. ¢ 


ne bow ou 


_— 
— 


Marine, dredging, sewer sued 
ging 
| Communication: 
Steam railways--...........-- 
All industries.._.. , 86 Electric railways 
a A An ; Express, telephone, and tele- 
SS Re 
fe rolls Pay rolls || Wholesale trade woo nnnnnnn anne 
Metal products 98. 2 84.5 otels and restaurants ---.......- 
Transportation equipment. 95. 1 
Textile products ; 106. 6 
Foods and tobacco : 86. 4 
Stone, clay, and glass produc ts__ 101.7 = A 
Lumber products 5 86. 6 67. ee abe vie? 
Chemical products 117.4 105 ommunication 
4 
8 
& 


aon 


69.8 | Nonmanual 
95 . P J 
87: Manufact uring, mines, and quar- | 


> | Wholesale trade - 
Aathe be ‘ts. 3. . 
fea ind pent prodact = o > || Retail trade—Sales force only___. 
. ids Ware aS | Miscellaneous professional serv- 
ices. 


86. 1 
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Unemployment of Organized Building-Trades Workers in 
Massachusetts 


HE following information on unemployment of organized build- 

E ing-trades workers in Massachusetts is from a mimeographed 

statement issued monthly by the State department of labor 

and industries, based on figures furnished by union officials. Table 1 

shows the number and per cent of these workers who were unem- 
ployed and the cause of unemployment, on specified dates: 

Tas 1-—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ORGANIZED BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS 


UNEMPLOYED IN MASSACHUSETTS ON SPECIFIED DATES, BY CAUSE OF 
EMPLOYMENT 











Date of report 

Classification t 

Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
1928 1928 








Number of unions reporting _- 7s 
Membership of unions reporting - - 








Number of members reported as unemployed because of— 
Lack of work or materials--_-_- 
Strike or lockout -_-_..-...__- 
Sickness, accident, or old age 
Unfavorable weather-__ mnt 2 
Ce eS le obsolete 


Ps NN en ntbeewbecha 14, 807 








Per cent of members unemployed because of— 
See We ie SN inte oe eth ne ee a ewe ; 20. 27. 
Strike or lockout- _- biden kt ee asec - ecke Sekt 
Sickness, accident, or old age- 
Ee 
a a ie fal el Ra A AAG NATE, 5" 21,5 ate Ma A 











Total, all causes______- ae PR ELE Ee (SEM Cee SETS ea 








| Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The table shows that on April 2 the percentage of unemployment 
from all causes was lower than on either March 1 or February 1, 
the previous reporting dates. This is said to have been due to 
weather conditions more favorable to building operations. As in 
previous months, lack of work or materials caused the greatest amount 
of unemployment (26.9 per cent). The percentages unemployed 
because of strikes or lockouts (0.2) and sickness, accident, or old age 
(1.7) were the same asin March. Unemployment from other causes, 
including unfavorable weather, was negligible. 
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Tas_te 2.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ORG ANIZED BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS 
UNEMPLOYED IN MASSACHUSETTS ON APRIL 2, 1928, IN THE PRINCIPAL OCCU Pa. 
TIONS 




















Unemployed, »|! 
Number causes 
Occupation of unions ember a 
reporting} “P G 
| Number | Per cent 
| 
| 
Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers __.................-.-------- 36 6, 095 1, 794 20 4 
CNNOER. | co cccoceccnatactencct baddest aibhbaddectsasistiis : 04 18, 574 4, 534 | 24.4 
EE EES De, A Ses saa 16 2, 339 574 | 24 5 
Hod carriers and building laborers... .........-_- ‘ 19 8, 635 3, O15 19 
Lathers . _... a EE Lee Es sda in 8 356 x8 24.7 
Painters, dec or: ators, and ‘paperhangers codecs ieheh tam : ‘ 47 5, 701 2, 078 6. 4 
Plumbers, gas fitters, and steam fitters. .............---- 33 3, 646 1, 369 } 75 
Sheet-metal workers ---..---- sadn ishislbalie se oe 13 942 155 1G 5 
i ce cwerwnnnanntaheeyn as Cubhaecwelamen 14 2, 740 558 | ”. 4 
ER tincweniunnanisinambiipaeas ET ee: 280 49, 028 14, 165 | 28.9 
! 








The figures in Table 2 show that unemployment in all of the occu- 
pation groups listed was in excess of 20 per cent on April 2, with the 
exc eption of the sheet-metal workers, for whom the percentage was 
16.5. Plumbers, gas fitters, and steam fitters had the highest per- 
centage of unemployment (37 5), followed closely by the painters, 
decorators, and paper hangers and by hod carriers and building 
laborers. 

Table 3 gives the percentage of unemployment from all causes, 
and from lack of work or materials, on the reporting date in each 
month from April 1, 1927, to April 2 2, 1928. (The Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries began the compilation of the 
monthly statements in April, 1927.) 


TasLe 3.—PER CENT OF BUILDING-TRADES WORKERS UNEMPLOYED FROM ALL 
CAUSES, AND FROM LACK OF WORK OR MATERIALS, ON SPECIFIED DATES, 
APRIL 1, 1927, TO APRIL 2, 1928 














Per cent of unem- 
ployed— 
ed 

Reporting date of unions Owing to 

reporting From all lack of 

causes work or 

materials 

1927 
oy. 3 os NS ee a ana s aie nnaaiawintels F 47, 565 27.4 24.7 
ay 2 2s Vubbeathiladbekade bewiddadeds kialewowadtennh ae 49, 670 19. 9 17.8 
June | ; eS Sk epee, 1") Yee AA ete | 48, 947 18. 4 15.6 
July 1 en ars Chesed oe ent deeue 47, 627 17.2 15.3 
Aug. | anc ; ‘ Ee 2 Se 49, 671 14.7 12.4 
Sept. | : Sea Ro nae eee 50, 982 15.3 12.8 
Oct. 3 NR a ee Ee ee 51, 529 13. 5 11.4 
Nov. 1 a i alle a reek ee Id ‘ 51, 484 13. 7 12.0 
Dee. 1- Sicwiabe PPLE BETTE 49, 105 19. 1 16. 2 
1928 

Jan. 3... Pema ey Fo sid cicin septate 52, 226 27.3 20.4 
|, SS Sa ee oi aaa oa aieken Snie'bts ir viedn dove 50, 355 29. 4 27.9 
Mar. 1 Sih cans ants Gare asa aema ein iendeai wivatin abide 49, 553 34. 1 28.9 
“), es AM RRR? SIE ae SERS obahacinel 49, 028 28. 9 26. 8 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 
tz selling prices' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on April 
15, 1927, and March 15 and April 15, 1928, as well as the percent- 
age changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail 
price per pound of pork chops was 36.9 cents on April 15, 1927; 
28.6 cents on March 15, 1928; and 31.3 cents on April 15, 1928. 
These figures show a decrease of 15 per cent in the year and an 
increase of 9 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a de- 
crease of 1.0 per cent on April 15, 1928, as compared with April 15, 
1927, and an increase of 0.5 per cent on April 15, 1928, as compared 
with March 15, 1928. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, APRIL 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH MARCH 15, 1928, AND 
APRIL 15, 1927 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








- | 


Per cent of increase 


et ee (+) or decrease 
Average retail price on (—) Apr. 15, 1928 
. compared with— 
Article 





Apr. 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, 
1928 1927 1928 








i 
_ 
@ 

& 
> 

* 

wo 


BSSS 
ARSS 


oo-slr © nwo - 
ww ~ Cw 
SSS5= 

-ooa rw el el cell Nona cw Corum 


Salmon, canned, red_............-.-- 
Milk, fresh 

Milk, evaporated 
i 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 


BESEE RESEE 
orf onl 
SRE ER 


we wa 
BRS 
Corr 








eSBi SSSR SSSSR ARESE 


eK oewnmu Odo dD > wnnace Aspe © 


© 
~ 


1Tn addition to retail prices of food and coal. the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity 
from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER C} 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, APRIL 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH MARCH 1: 
AND APRIL 15, 1927—Continued 








! 7 
| 

| 

Per cent of incr: 


A ag ai j ie (+) or decr: 
verage retail price on (—) Apr. 15, 
Article compared wit 





Apr. 15, 
1927 











Flour ‘ Jcdebbthdade .| Pound 
Corn meal Oe EE a Vs, CT 
Rolled oats_.......-- 5 do 
Corn flakes_......__- . _..| 8o7. pkg 
W heat cereal seebiiieel ...| 28-0z. pkg 


a) 





“IOSto 
PAOD 


~ 
Y 

a 

S 


Macaroni__ ’ Pound 
Rice a ae Sete ae do 
Beans, navy , Tat oe ee 
Potatoes 
Onions 





Cabbage 
Beans, baked_ wna-- si} Nos? can. 
Corn, canned a j mee: WIRES“ 
Peas, canned__ - : Bae 





ICO #Auc® 





Tomatoes, canned : bial 
Sugar sienccdbedaseseeeseeeens ne 
Tea Richa maketh do 
Coffee Jat = _do 





Ome aT WON COPaIH Oo 


Prunes : _.do 
Raisins _.do 
Bananas - sited Dozen_ 
Oranges... 


noom ones! 








Weighted food index 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on April 15, 1913, and on April 15 of each year from 
1922 to 1928, together with percentage changes in April of each o! 
these specified years, compared with April, 1913. For example, th: 
retail price per pound of Jard was 15.8 cents in April, 1913; 16.9 cents 
in April, 1922; 17.5 cents in April, 1923; 17.2 cents in April, 1924; 
23.2 cents in April, 1925; 21.5 cents in April, 1926; 19.1 cents in 
April, 1927; and 17.8 cents in April, 1928. 

As compared with April, 1913, these figures show increases of 7 
per cent in April, 1922; 11 per cent in April, 1923; 9 per cent in 
April, 1924; 47 per cent in April, 1925; 36 per cent in April, 1926; 
21 per cent in April, 1927; and 13 per cent in April, 1928. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an incre: 
of 55.1 per cent in April, 1928, as compared with April, 1913. 















TA 1LE 2— 





1913 





OF INCREASE APRIL 15 OF 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 








AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH APRIL 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
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Mi lk, evaporated 
..15-16 oz. can 
Butter........pound_. 
Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) 






nobeeet uted pound. 
Cheese.i< =-- <<. do-_. 
FT apse SaaS et 
Vegetable lard substi- 
tute__...._... pound 


Eggs, strictly fresh 


Bac eer dozen. 
Breatlcci sass pound. 
Fiore. = 
Corn meal_____- apes 
Rolled oats......do__.- 
Corn flakes 


Wheat cereal 
.. 28-02. package__ 


Macaroni... pound. 
Rice Ae do___- 
Beans, Navy....do-_._. 
Potatoes. ......- do__.. 
UDIGU ko uk, 1 ert 
Cabbage. ......- do 
Beans, baked 

he > aha No. 2 can 
Corn, canned .__do 
Peas, canned __._do 
Tomatoes, canned 

init a tads No. 2 can 
Sugar, granulated 

LEE oui! pound__- 
pO RES do__ 
a)” in ae aS G02 0c 
Prutliiinissus ce. do 
Raisins__...._.- do 
Bananas... ..- — 
Oranges._.......do_... 





Article 
Sirloin steak _ . pound _-_ 
Round steak ._..do__-_ 
Rib roast.......- a 
Chuek roast._..__do__ 
Plate beef.__._-- Gk... 
Pork chops..__..do_-__-_| 
Dacde sow eno wu en. 
He 1m. ‘ - 

Lamb, leg of. do.... 

Hens Oo}: + PGE © Lee...) 
Salmon, eanned, red 

Sea pound 
Milk, fresh_- -quart__ 


..8-02. package- -|- 


| Per cent of increase Apr. 15 of each 
specified year compared with Apr. 


Average retail price on Apr. 15— 














Weighted food index 1_|_____| 




































































15, 1913 
1913 | 1922} 1928 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1922 | 1928} 2024 | £925:| 1990-41927 | 1928 
‘ aS ae Ue Sie, EERE Ga Bt Se Ley 
Cis.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.\| Cts.| Cts.'| Cts.| Cts 
25. 51 36. 4] 37.9] 39.6! 40.4] 41.1/ 41.8] 45.3143 | 49 | 55 | 58 | 61 | 64 | 78 
| 22. 2) 31. 4| 32.3] 33.6] 34.6] 35.2] 36.4] 30.61 41 | 45 | 51 | 56 | 59 | 64 | 78 
20. 0} 27.3] 27.8] 29. 0| 29. 7| 30.2) 30.9] 33.5137 |39 | 45 |49 | 51 | 55 | 68 
16. 2| 19.5! 19.7| 20.9| 21.6] 22.3] 23.31 26.11 20 | 22 | 29 | 33 | 38 | 44 | 61 
12. 2} 13.0) 12.7] 13.3) 13.8) 14.7| 15.21 17.9 7 | 4 | 9 |13 | 20 |25 | 47 
| 
| 21. 6} 33. 0} 28. 4| 28.7| 36.8! 38.3) 36.9] 31.31 53 | 31 | 33 | 70 | 77 | 71 | 45 
| 26. 8} 39. 7| 39. 1| 36.2| 46.6) 48.5| 48.1] 42.91 48 | 46 | 35 | 74 | 81 | 79 | 60 
| 26. 5| 50.7] 45.1] 44.3] 53.5! 54.5] 56.7] 50.7191 | 70 | 67 |102 4106 [114 | 91 
20. 2} 38. 5| 36. 2] 38.8] 38.6] 37.9] 40.0| 39.81 91 | 79 | 92 | 91 | 88 | 98 | 97 
| 22. 21 37.8] 36. 1| 36.1] 37.9] 40.5] 38.91 37.7; 70 | 63 | 63 | 71 | 82 175 | 70 
| | 
a 82. 4} 31.2| 31. 1] 31.2) 37.8] 32.7| 35.4|.----|..--|.----|_--- |---| 
| 8.9) 12.7 13.6) 13. 8| 13.8} 13.9} 14.0} 14.1) 43 | 538 | 55 | 55 | 56 | 57 
Bee 11.1] 12,2} 11.8] 11.2) 11.5] 11.4! 12.1)..---|_----|..--.|.----. 
40. 4| 45.2] 57.3) 50.1] 53.3] 50.9] 68.4] 55.1112 | 42 | 24 | 32 | 26 | 45 | 36 
.|-.---| 27.3 2,3 29. 3) 30:1) 30. 5) 28.6) 27. 2).....).._--}2--.].-.--}..---|...--]--... 
~~/'22'0| 82.1] 36. 3! 35. 6| 36. 5] 36. 5] 37. 1| 38.2\ 46 | 65 | 62 | 66 | 66 | 60 | 74 
hook Te Bt 5) 17. 2-28. 2} 21. 5] 19.1) 17.8] 7 | 11 | 9 | 47 | 36 | at | 13 
a eK 2 22,6) 24.5| 25.9] 25.7| 25.1) 24.9|.----|...__|.--.-|.-- | mw ie fa 
| } 
| 25.2] 31.7| 34.4) 32.1] 38.1/ 38.6) 33.9| 35.8] 26 | 37 | 27 | 51 | 53 | 35 | 42 
5.6] 871 87 & 71 9.4 9.4] 9.4] 9.1155 |55 | 55 | 68 | 68 | 68 | 63 
| 3.3] 5.3] 4.9] 461 61] 61) 5.5] 5.4) 61 | 48 | 39 | 85 | 85 | 67 | 64 
| 29] 3.91 401 4.4] 5.5! 5.1) 5.1) 5.3) 34 | 38 | 52 | 90 | 76 | 76 | 83 
Bern 8.7} 88 88 93) 91) 90 89) te 
----| 10,1] 9.7] 9.7| 11.0) 11.0] 10.2) 9.6-.--.).---| fd 
|_-.-.| 25.9] 24.6) 24.3 24.6) 26.4] 25.4) 25.01...) 202) cco-[-o-ftef of. 
~-~*| 20. 0} 19.8! 19.5} 20. 4| 20.2} 20.01 19.8|..---|_.--.|....-|_----|.----|----.|..... 
18.6} 9.4} 9.4) 9.8] 11.0) 11.7] 10.7] 10.0, 9 | 9 | i4 | 28 | 36 | 24 | 16 
be 9. 3|.11. 4}, 9.8) 10.4 9.3] 9.1) 11, 5)c---|_-..|.-_-|_-_--|--_-- 
| 1.5! 29) 25] 28! 241 67] 371 3.5193 | 67 | 87 | 60 |347 [147 138 
Bes Be a8 £0.80 64 24 te LT 
| 5.31 8.4) 7.1) 5.5] 7.4] 55 6.81... [EGSd MY Ss Oa, 10268 CT 
oh Bh 13.11 13.0] 12.7] 12.6] 12.0) 11.6| 11.4|____- pe oie bofeorfiy Fun wpy & 
15.6) 15. 4) 15, 8| 18.0) 16.5) 15.8) 15. 9).___- REA WES LUN IES: BSE FTN 
| 17.8, 17. 5| 18.0) 18.5) 17,6) 17.0) 16. 7)----- DO OR WEN BAC “TOT 
RES 13.7| 12.9) 12.9) 13.9] 12.0) 12.1 se Cie ae a TR PL EE 
| 5.4) 671106 9.91 7.5] 66) 7.3) 7.1124 | 96 |83 | 39 -\22 | 35 | 31 
-| 54. 3] 67.7) 69. 2| 71.0) 75.5} 76.3) 77.6) 77.2; 25 | 27 | 31 | 39 | 41 | 43 | 42 
| 29.8} 35.7) 38.0] 41.8) 52.1] 51.1) 48.8) 48. 9] 20 ‘s 40 | 75 | 71 | 64 \64 
20.0} 19.7| 17.5 17.4] 17.1) 15.5) 13.6|____-|.....|.....|.___.|.__-_|.-___] 
24. 4| 18.0) 15.6} 14.5] 14.6) 14.3) 13.6\____- | CE Mt BOIS TENTS CN Nee 
2 PO 36. 1| 36.6} 37. 2} 87.4] 35. 5| 34.01 33.0|.-._-|..---|.--.-|..---|_----|----.|.--_- 
| ar 61.1) 50.2) 40.2} 51.8] 52.6] 48.3] 55.2). __- ee das +18 
| Ben Poe) i: gE A See a. 41.6. 45.9] 44.1! 53.8] 65.6) 56.61 55.1 
} { | 































family. 






' Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 

steak, round steak, rib roast, "chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 























MONTHLY LABOR BEVIEW 


Index Numbers of Retail Prices cf Food in the United States 


[N TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes jn 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1913 to 
1927,” and by months for 1927 and January ‘through April, 1928 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that | 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1926 was 
162.6, which means that the average money price for the year 1926 
was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, the figures 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
[1913= 100] 
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for 1926 show an increase of nearly 3 points, but an increase of 1.75 
per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 3 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all abticlee of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See Review 
of March, 1921, p. 25.) Although prior to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 151.4 
for March, and 152.1 for April, 1928. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 





For — numbers of each month, ———— 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No, 396, pp. 44 to 
61; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD, 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND JANUARY THROUGH 












Sirloin} Round; Rib | Chuck 























. Plate 
Year and month | ‘steak | Steak | roast | roast beef 
Pt Se * 100.0 | 100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
_ Rn A 2 172.1 | 177.1 |167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 
salah giclee 152.8 | 154.3 |147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 
147.2 | 144.8 {139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 

(he ee 153.9 | 150. 2 |143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 

. ae 155.9 | 151.6 |145.5 | 130.0} 109.1 
Sy Oe § 159.8 | 155.6 |149.5 | 135.0} 114.1 
162.6 | 159.6 |153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 

AE Ja 167.7 | 166.4 |158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 
160.6 | 158.3 |153.0 | 141.9 | 124.0 

February 161.0 | 158.7 |153.5 | 141.9 | 123.1 
March_____ 161.8 | 159.6 |153.5 | 142.5 | 123.1 
es 164.6 | 163.2 |156.1 | 145.6 | 125.6 
May.-.-----. 166.5 | 165.5 |157.6 | 146.9 | 125.6 
June___ 166.9 | 165.9 |157.1 | 146.9 | 125.6 
ee 171.7 | 170.0 |160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 
August___.| 172.0 | 170.9 {160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 
September | 172.4 | 170.9 |160.6 | 150.0 | 128.1 
October_--| 172.0 | 170.0 {161.1 | 151.9 | 130.6 
November | 171.3 | 169.5 {161.1 | 153.1 | 133.9 
December-.| 172.8 | 171.3 |163.6 | 156.9 | 138.0 

: January-..| 174.8 | 173.1 |165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 
February.-| 176.4 | 174.4 {167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 
March_____ | 176.8 | 175.3 |167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 
BE, ssecs | 178.3 | 177.6 |169.2 | 163.1 | 147.9 


Pork 
chops 





os 
‘ OP Nes 
Oworwrptr~ 


Bacon! Ham 





| | 
Milk | Butter! Cheese 








100. 0 


135. 
125. 
144. 
135. 
143. 


No-oNe oO 


145. 


152. 
153. 


152. 
139. 
135. 
134. 
134. 
139. 
145. 


Cr Oe mm DO DO tO OH OT 


152. 


150.9 
147.0 
149. 6 


| 143.9 




















1927 





1928: 





OS ey Tes Be 100.0 | 100.0 
(en taeT Theh  Seen AS 186.7 | 197.4 
| i AO a, ee AE woth 113.9 | 147.5 
tk edisiegetn ed a theiakea! 107.6 | 128.7 
) ae SRE Sa He 112.0 | 134.8 
AEE bE DE a SAE he | 120.3 | 138.6 
lI ele: SERS his OE | 147.5 | 151.0 
* Sb A alle gS iS ME oe. 138.6 | 140.6 
| aE Bape Qe oran we 122.2 | 131.0 
| 

‘ Janeery......>--- 126.6 | 162.0 
February -_____-- 124.1 | 128.1 
kas ET Na 122.8 | 102.6 
A PN: et | 120.9 98.3 
SA Se 1 120.3 | 97.4 
LAR T YE 119.0} 97.1 
| TI Ie | 119.0 | 107.0 
SSL | 119.6 | 121.7 
September______- | 121.5 | 141.2 
October... ....-- 124.1 | 164.1 
November ._____- 123.4 | 178.8 
December.___.__- 121.5 | 172.8 
RE ae 119.6 | 162.0 
February - -_.__-- 115.8 | 124.9 
ME. «nk os séSan 112.7 | 107.2 
ES a 112.7 | 103.8 








164. 3 


164. 3 
164. 3 
162. 5 
1§2. 5 








100. 0 
245. 5 


163. 6 


160. 6 
160. 6 
160. 6 
163. 6 








173. 3 


173.3 
173. 3 
173. 3 
176.7 





=8 


Pt pet et et et pt 
eK OCOWOrNNNOOS 


PRR RENESSS 


Ree ee ee 
SERRRES 
NeSOoooxro 


119. 
118.4 


117.2 
117.2 
116. 1 
114.9 





SERS 
SNS So 


— i et 
S855 Set 
A 


id 


SSS e 


COM AGANOKONAAI& 





100. 0 








100. 0 
157.7 
121.8 
121.1 
126. 5 
145. 3 
172.8 
171.1 
162.1 


168. 5 
167.4 
165. 4 
163. 8 
161.7 
160. 7 


159. 7° 


159. 1 
158. 7 
159. 1 
160. 4 
161.4 


162. 8 
163. 1 
163. 8 
164. 1 





BS 


ae 
PODOW KFOKON AWK OS 


AZBSS RBARSSB 


— i st 
eRES 
onenen 


156. 1 
155.9 


155. 1 
151.6 
151.4 
152. 1 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD |} , 
CITIES APRIL 15, 1927, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1928 TA 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, particularly mex: 
vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] — 


| | } | 































































































: : | } 
Atlanta, Ga, |Baltimore, Md laser i <aahene | Boston, Mass. | or 
| | 
| j | ' i 
Article | 1928 | 1928 | 1928 1928 
pt PSS | Apr.| sya Wem i) Xd . Apr.|__ Apr.| 
15, 5, 15, l | 45 
1927 Mar.| Apr.| 19: o7 |Mar. Apr.| 10% Mar, Apr.| 1927 574 ar] Apr.| 1927 | Ma 
15 | 15 | 15 | 15 5 |. 15 15 | 1 
| | j T 
| 
; EES Enid Pk ore toe ORs oe eae = a Sirloi 
Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts Cts.| Cts. | | Cts. | -Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cis.| Cts. Ct: 
Sirloin steak ._._ pound _| 41. 0) 42. 4| 44. 2) 39. 7| 42. 8} 42. 7| 41.4} 43. 0| 43. 5) '67. 9) 172. 1,171. 6} 49.3) 53. 
Round steak do 36. 4) 38.3) 40. 6} 36. 5) 39. 0) 39.3) 35. 4) 37. 3) 37. 8) 53.7) 55.4) 54.8) 42.5) 47. 2 Chuel 
Rib roast do_...| 31. 8} 32. 6} 35. 0} 30. 8| 32. 8 33. 4} 28.9) 30. 5) 30. 6) 39. 2]. 39. 5] 42. 2) 38.1) 40.6) 4 
Chuck roast do....| 24. 4) 26, 4) 28. 6) 22.7) 24.9) 25. 3} 22. 6] 24.7) 24. 6) 28. 8}- 30. 8) 30. 6) 27.7) 31.5 — 
| or 
Plate beef___....do__._| 15.0) 16.8} 17.9} 15.4] 18.4 18, 3| 14. 5} 16. 2) 17.0} 19.4) 21.3 21.7) 11.9} 13.4! 13.7 Bacol 
Pork chops do____| 35.4) 28.5] 31.3] 36.8) 25. 0} 28.6! 35.8] 27. 8| 28.6) 39.3! 29.8] 33.8] 38.7] 31.5) a6 | Ham, 
Bacon, sliced___.do | 45.7| 41.9] 41.4] 43. 0} 38. 0] 37.5 47.6) 40. 5| 42.3) 47.7) 41.4) 40. 6| 53. 2} 49.4! 49 ¢ 
Ham, sliced_...- do ba 5! 53.3] 50. 8 57.9) 51.2) 50.5) 55.3) 49.3) 50.3] 61.4] 54.4) 54. ‘ 60. 0) 54. ¢ f — 
} ens. 
Lamb, leg of_-..do____| 39.7) 39. 5} 41.3} 40.1) 37. 8| 39.7 oe 39.4) 41.9) 41.6} 38.5) 30.4) 41.8) 37.7! 20; Salme 
Hens___- -do____| 36, 6} 35.0} 35.9 39.7) 39. 5} 39.7) 35.3} 31.8} 32.1} 41.1] 39.4] 39.8) 41.9) 40. : — 
Salmon, canned, red Milk, 
__...pound__| 33. 6) 34. 3) 35. 6| 29.7) 33,7) 33.4) 35.0} 36.3) 36. 8} 32.3) 33.7) 33.5) 32.0) 32.9 3: Milk, 
Milk, fresh_....quart._| 18. 0| 18.0] 18.0] 14.0] 14.0) 14.0! 17. 0) 18.7} 18.3] 14.4) 15.5 8} 16.0) 16.0) 16.( Lai 
Milk, evaporated Butte 
-15-16 oz. cam__| 13. 2) 13.1) 13.1) 11.4] 12.1) 91.1] 12.4) 12.1) 11.8) 12.1) 11.8) 11.5} 11.6) 11 Oleor 
Butter __- -pound._| 60.8} 58. 2} 57. 6! 63.5! 60.9] 60.4) 61.6! 58.2) 57.8] 60.4} 58.8] 57.3) 60.5} 57 f but 
Oleomargarine (all but- | | 
ter substitutes) Chee: 
~aa----------pound..} 26,7) 27.1) 26.1] 29.5) 27. 5| 27. 2) 33.0) 30.9) 30.9] 29. 6} 28.7| 28.2) 28.9) 25.5) Lard 
Cheese... .......d0_...| 36.5} 36. 6| 35.8} 34.9) 36.9} 36.3] 36. 2| 36.7/.36.4| 38. 5] 40.5) 40.7) 40.6) 44 Vegel 
Lard. do. 18. 3} 16.7] 17.2} 17.1] 16.3] 16.2) 20.4] 17.5! 17.6] 19.3] 18.0] 17.9] 18.6) 17. ; stit 
Vegetable lard substi-_ } } | Eggs, 
titute___....pound._| 21.0) 21. 8} 21.8) 22.3) 23.1) 23.2| 22.2) 19.7] 19.7] 24.5! 25.0 25. 0) 25. 6} 28 25. § -- 
Eggs, strictly fresh | Brea 
_..--.---dozen..} 32.7} 33.9} 33.1) 30. 5} 34.5] 33. 5| 32.9) 34.6) 32.4) 48.5] 54.3! 49.5) 44:4) 52.01 4 Flow 
Bread__... pound 10. 8| 10, 8}. 10.8) 9.9) 9.6) 9.6] 10.4) 10.1); 10.1) 8&6) 86) 8.6) & 9) 8&8 BS : 
_ “2 adeeb do....| 6.5, 6.4) 6.5) 5.2! 5.0) 5.0 6.7| 6.6| 6.6, 6.0) 5.8) 5.8) 5.6) 5.4 ye 
| | | ] 0 
Corn meal do....| 3.5) 4.1] 4.1) 4.0 4.0] 4:3] 3.9! 4.1] 4.11 66 66 68) 7.91 7.2) 7:2 Corn 
Rolled oats do....| 9.4, 9.6) 9.6) 81) 81) 8&1) 10.0| 98 9.8 91) 90) 8&9) 85) S65) 8: Whe 
Corn flakes 8-oz. pkg.-| 10.0} 9.7] 9.7} 9.1) 91) &8 11. 0 10.0} 10.1) 10.4, 9-7] 9.5) 9.9) 9.6) o&: . 
W heat cereal | Maes 
28-07. pkg._| 26.2) 26. 6] 26. 6! 24.1] 24.4] 24.2 27.4| 27. 4| 27.3) 25.0} 24. 5| 24.9) 24.8) 24.5) 24.7 Rice. 
Macaroni _....pound._} 21.7) 21.3] 21.3) 18.9} 19.1] 19. 5| 18.9 18. 1) 18,3) 22.7] 21. 6) 21.7) 22.3) 22.3) 22 | Bear 
Rice___....-.-..do...-| 10.3} 8.9| 89} 9.5] 9.5) 9.3 10. 8) 9.7) 9.5} 11.7) 11.4] 11.2) 11.5) 10." 
Beans, navy do__. | 10. 2} 11. 2} 12.4) 7.9) 10.7} 11.1] 10.0 “et 11.4] 9.8} 10.7] 11.3] 9 ‘| 10 te 
| 
Potatoes do....| 5.1) 4.4) 4.8} 3.6) 3.2) 3.2 5.2 4.4, 4.51 3.4] 3.7} 3.5! 3.3) 3.4) 3.4 Cabt 
| a AB do....| 86 8.3] 9.6 65] 62) 7.0] 8&1; 7.3] 85} 7.8] 7.1] 7.4] 7.6 5.7) «+ Beat 
Cabbage - -_.-.-- do. 5.3} 5.1) 6.7) 6.1) 5.6) 80) 5.8 5.3) 64) 7.1) 68 82) 6.2! 5.4 <a 
Beans, baked Corr 
--No. 2 can__| 11.4) 11.0) 10.6) 10. 4) 10.9! 10. 8] 11.6) 11. 2} 11.2) 13.3) 12.6) 12.5) 11.1) 11.4) 1). Peas 
Corn, canned . -.do..__| 17.8} 17. 5) 17. 6} 14.3) 15.0) 14.9} 17. 5] 16.9) 17.0} 18.0) 17.9) 17.4) 18.9) 19.1) 18.9 Tom 
Peas, canned_._.do____| 19. 6] 18.9} 19.0] 14.7] 14.6! 14.6} 21.1] 19.3) 19.7] 20.5] 19.5! 19.5) 21.1) 21 — 
Tomatoes canned Suga 
.-----No. 2 can__| 12.0} 10.3} 10. 2} 10.6) 10.5} 10.5) 11.1) 10.4} 10.3) 12.7) 12.3) 11.8) 13.1] 13.5 f lea. 
Sugar.........pound._| 7.7] 7.5} 7.6, 6.3) 6.4). 6.4] 7.9] 7.4) 7.4] 7.3 7.2) 7.2) 7.1) 6.9) | Coff 
Tea_._.........-do____}105. 9}104. 3)106. 3} 73. 2) 71. 9| 72.7) 96. 2| 99.7) 99.7) 76.1] 72.4) 72.4) 60./2| 61.0) 61.( 
Coffes.........-. do....| 50.2} 48.8) 48.8) 43. 5) 44.2) 44.4) 53.4) 50 5 50.3) 55.0) 53. 1) 53. 4) 48.3} 47.3, 47.3 @ Ae 
alg 
Prunes..........do_...| 17.2} 14.1] 14.8 13.1] 11.5) 11.5] 18.2} 26.1) 15.9} 15.6) 12.9} 12.8] 15.6) 15.1 14.2 Ban 
Raisins - - .......do__..| 16.3} 15. 4) 15.0} 13.0) 12.9) 13.0} 14.7) 14.9} 14.4] 13.4) 12.7} 12.7] 14.1] 14.0) 1.4 § Oral 
Bananas dozen _.| 29. 1) 29. 4] 29. 4) 25. 0} 25. 5) 24. 6) 37. 5) 38. 2) 38.2) 46.9] 47.0) 47.0} 33.8) 37 = 
Oranges... ..do 38. 8} 44. 5) 49. 5) 46.1) 50.5) 52.4] 42.9) 52.3] 55. 2) 50.6] 55. 8] 59.0] 54. 2! 61. ‘ 
| | } : 
1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the othe t 


included in this report it would be known as ‘‘porterbouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 651 
CITIES APRIL 15, 1927, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1928—Continued 








| 


Buffalo, N. Y.| Butte, Mont. ( ns | Chicago, T). Cincinnati, 


| 4 aa, ae ee s 
} 


| 
| 1928 1928 | 1928 
Apr. ; : Apr.| to . 
15, | 15 15, | | 15, 5, 
1927 Mar. Apr. .| 1927 |Mar.| Apr.| 1927 |Mar.| Apr.| 1927 |Mar.| Apr. 
j | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 15 | 15 


| | | 


Article 








| | } | 
| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. 8.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. 
Sirloin steak __pound_-_| 41.4) 44.3) 44.4 35.0) 33.7) 34.3) 37.9) 44.7) 48.0) 48.5! 37.5! 41.0) 41.4 
Round steak __._.do__._} 35. 1) .4) 37.5 33. 6) 31.3) 32.5) 35.9) 35.8 . 8) 38.6) 34.3) 36.8) 37.3 
.---| 31.4) 33.2) 33.2 27.5) 28.5) 31. 2| 34.6] 37.7} 37.6) 31.3) 33.8) 33.9 
Chuck roast 24.2 . 7| 26.7 21.9) 22.3; 23.9) 25.3 4; 28. .1) 24.6) 24.6 
Plate beef > 14. b 17. 14. 16. 3) 18. 15. 1} 3 17. £ ¥ 18. 4) 19. 
Pork chops-_-_-_-_- 39. 3| 30.8) 34. 35. 5) 30. 7| 32.6) 35. . 5) 31. . 5| 26. 2) 28. § 
Bacon, sliced....do____| 44. 4 38. 41.7) 36.8] 38. 51.8 8) 46. .7| 37. 8| 37. 


52.4; 44. 5) 44.4) 56. . 2} 50.9) 55. 6) 48. 2) 49. 
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Ham, sliced ¢ 54. 7 51.6 


Lamb, leg of....do____| 36.9) 35.6) 36. 
Honest AG sod -do____| 40.6! 39.7) 39. 
Salmon, canned, red 
sdgbd= Joona. Bi, . 5] 35. 
Milk, fresh 13. 3.0) 13. 
Milk, evaporated 
_...-15-16 oz. can__| 11. . 7) 10. 
Datett 60 se pound__| 59. 
Oleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
sco. c coped... 


© © 


42.5) 41.4) 43.6) 41.1] 38.1) 39.8) 38. | 38. 39. 5 
38. 5 . 0) 36.9) 39. 6) 38. 5) 39.0) 42.2) 38.4) 39.9 


.0) 34. 6| 34.8) 34. .7| 36.5) 30.7] 36.1] 35.¢ 
| 19.0} 19.0) 14.0] 14.0) 14.0) %9 1469 14 


| 11.6] 11.6) 11. .0| 10.9} 10.9} 10.9) 10 
55. 6) 55.7] 57. . 3} 52.9) 59.3) 60.8] 55. 
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Tas_e 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 





























51 
CITIES APRIL 15, 1927, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1928—Continued 
‘ > ae ‘ — Dallas, Tex. | Denver, Colo. | Detroit, 
Article 1928 | 1928 | 1928 | 1928 =| | 192 
Joon)! a) Fe) | 
15, 15, 15, | 15, 15, 
1927 |Mar.| Apr.| 1927 |Mar.| Apr.| 1927 |Mar.| Apr.| 1927 |Mar.| Apr.| 1927 Mar . 
15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 15 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.’ Cts 
Sirloin steak...pound--| 39.8) 42.9) 43.3) 40.1) 44.2) 43.5] 37.0) 40.0] 41.0] 33.6) 37.2! 37.0) 41.7! 46.3. 46 4 sirloi 
Round steak._..do....| 33.8} 36.5) 37.1) 35.4) 38. 2! 38.3] 33.3) 37.3] 37.9] 29.7| 34.2) 34.3] 35.5! 38.1. 32. ¢ Rout 
Rib roast........d0....| 29.1) 30.1) 31.1) 31.6) 32. 8) 32.9) 27.4) 32.5} 32.3) 24.3) 27.6) 27.9] 31.5] 33.5 34.5 mr 
Chuck roast_..-- do....| 24.4) 26.8) 27.3) 25.5) 27.3) 27.5] 22°4) 26.2) 27.3] 19.6) 22.5) 22.5] 23.31 26.92 26, 8 Chue 
Plate beef_......do....| 14.1) 17.8} 18.1] 16.2) 18.8] 18.6] 17.9] 19.6) 20.2] 11.4) 13.9] 14.0] 14.6) 16.8! 17) Piate 
Pork chops......do...-| 37.1] 27.8} 33.0} 35.2) 27.8] 28.6] 35.8] 31.5) 32.7] 33.5] 25.8) 29.0) 38.6] 27.7 31/9 Pork 
Bacon, sliced....do.-..| 48.0) 41.8) 41.0/ 50.2) 44.6 44.3) 47.5) 45.9] 46.3) 47.9| 43.0) 41.9] 50.0] 44.9 44] m Bacor 
Ham, sliced__.._do- 58.1) 51.7) 52.0) 57.3) 50.0 48.6) 59.9] 53.1) 53.8) 57.1) 51.4| 51.2) 61.1) 53.9) 53.1 Ham, 
Lamb, leg of....do._.-| 39.0} 36.9| 38.3! 43.3) 45.3 43.0) 46.4) 43.9] 45.6) 37.2) 36.5| 37.2/ 41.4 38.9) 41.1 Lam! 
Hens do...) 41.2) 38.5) 39.9) 39.0) 38.0) 39.3} 32.8) 32.3) 32.5) 34.2] 30.8) 32.9) 41.0] 39.1) 39.6 Hens 
Salmon, canned, red Salm 
pound...) 33.1) 35.6) 35.5) 35.6) 37.1) 37.6) 34.6) 38.8) 38.4) 33.5) 38.1) 38.0) 32.9) 36.1) 35.7 
Milk, fresh quart...) 13.7) 13.7| 13.7| 12.0) 10.5) 11.0} 13.0) 12.7) 12.3) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0] 14.0) 14.0 14.9 Milk 
Milk, @vaporated | Milk, 
15-16 oz. can__} 11,3} 11.1 11.1) 11.4 .2) 11.1) 13.3) 13.4) 13.2) 10.4) 10.1) 10.1) 11.1) 10.9 10,7 | 
Butter -pound --| 61.9) 61.3) 56.8) 58.0) 55.8) 52.8) 54.8) 58.4) 57.3) 54.1) 51.3) 50.0) 60.1) 59.1 54.2 jg Butte 
Oleomargarine (all | | Oleor 
butter substitutes) | | but 
7 pound..| 29.1) 28.5) 28.5) 28.7) 27.3) 26.8] 30.9] 28.6] 28.6) 24.8] 24.3) 24.4] 28.8! 25.7) 2 . 
Cheese do....| 38.2) 40.1) 39.7) 36.5) 37.0, 36.4| 37.0) 38.3) 37.4) 37.3) 39.2 39.5) 38.1] 40.6) 40.0 me hee 
Lard do....| 20.6] 19.3) 19.5] 16.2) 14.5) 14.3) 21.7) 21.8) 21.4/ 19.9] 17.8) 17.5] 19.0] 17.3! 17.8 Lard 
Vegetable lard substi- | Veget 
tute__ pound ..; 26.9) 26.8) 26.9) 26.0) 26.5) 26.2! 23.3) 23.9) 23.9) 22.2) 20.6) 21.2) 27.1) 26.5) 26.8 tut 
Eggs, strictly fresh Eggs, 
------dozen..| 35.2) 39.4) 38.9) 27.8, 32.4 31.1/ 28.8) 32.0) 31.6) 30.8) 31.1| 31.3] 32.9) 38.3) 36.5 . 
Bread __- pound..| 7,7} 7.7] 7.7| 8.0] 7.2 7.2) 9.5] 9.3] 9.3 1} 81) 82) 8&4) 80 8.0 Breac 
{ey eee do....| 5.5) 5.4) 5.4) 5.3) 4.9) 4.9) 5.5) 5.6) 5.6) 4.3) 4.4) 4.5) 5.4) 5.1) 5.1 Flout 
Corn meal......do....; 5.4) 5.6) 5.6} 3.7! 3.9] 4.1] 4.2] 4.4) 4.3! 4.31 4.5] 4.6] 5.8] 6.1) 61 ri 
Rolled oats do....| 9.5) 9.3] 9.4] 9.4) 9.6| 9.2! 10.4| 10.1| 10.4 7.8] 7.5! 7.5! 9.4] 9.4) 9.2 Rolle 
Corn flakes_8-0z. pkg_.| 10.6; 10.0} 9.9) 10.2) 10.1) 10.0) 11.3) 10.4} 10.2) 10.3) 9.5) 9.7) 10.2) 9.8 9.5 vorn 
Wheat cereal | | Whe: 
: 28-02. pkg..| 25.4/ 26.2) 25.8) 26.0) 26.4) 26.4) 27.8] 27.6) 27.4) 24.7] 24.6! 24.7] 25.6] 26.2) 26.1 wh 
Macaroni. ....pound._| 21,5) 21.4) 21.5) 20.8) 19.6, 19.6) 22.1) 21.7) 21.8 20.0) 19.3) 19.2) 22.2) 22.1, 21.8 0 
Rice __. --G0....; 11.0) 10.4) 10.4) 12.7) 11.6) 11.1); 11.8) 11.6] 11.3 10.1) 9.3) 8.9) 12.1) 11.4! 11.2 _ 
Beans, navy....do_...| 8.4) 10.3) 10.8] 7.8] 10.2) 11.7| 10.5) 12.1) 12.7) 9.3) 10.9] 11.4] 8.0! 10.5) 11.7 ean 
| | | | | 
Potatoes. .......do....| 3.8] 3.6] 3.7] 3.5! 3.3| 3.3] 5.3] 4.91 4.8 3.61°2.7/ 291 291 29) 29 Se 
Onions do....| 6.8) 6.3) 7.5) 7.6) 7.2) 8.3) 9.0) 7.3) 8.2) 5.9! 4.7) 5.3! 6.5) 5.8) 7.3 “abt 
Cabbage do....; 5.5) 5.4) 6.6] 6.0) 5.3) 7.3] 5.4 4. 8| 5.6) 5.1) 4.8) 6.5) 5.1) 5.3) 7.0 . 
Beans, baked | } Bean 
No. 2 can_.| 13.0) 13.0) 12.9] 12.6) 11.9) 11.9] 13.5} 12.21 12.2) 11.2) 11.2) 11.2] 11.0) 11.1) 11.5 Corn 
Corn, canned ...do.-..| 16.6) 17.1) 16.8) 14.6) 14.5) 14.5) 18.2) 18.6] 18.6) 13.9) 14.2) 14.0] 16.0) 15.6) 15.8 Peas 
Peas, canned._..do_...| 18.2) 17.6) 17.5] 15.3) 14.8) 14.8) 21.7) 22.2) 21.5) 1476) 15.2) 15.1] 16.5) 16.3) 16.3 i 
Tomatoes, canned i om 
Ta No, 2 can._| 14.1) 13.8) 13.6} 12.8) 12.7) 12.7) 12.9) 11.9] 11.8) 11.7) 11.8) 12.0] 12.6) 12.2) 12.3 Aahte 
Sugar.........pound..| 7.6| 7.6) 7.6) 7.8] 7.6) 7.7| 80] 7.6] 7.8 7.61 7.5| 7.51 7.5| 7.4 Te 
Tea. ..--..--d0_...} 81.8} 80.0} 80.0} 89.3) 86.7} 86. 2/105. 6/105. 6/105. 4) 69.0) 69.6) 69.5] 73.8) 75.2) 75.2 Coft 
Coffee_..........do....| 52.2) 51.7) 51.7] 49.3) 48.5 saad Coors 57. 2| 57.5) 49.5) 49.6) 50.0) 50.1) 47.7) 47.8 ; 
Prunes._.......- do....| 15.3) 13.7) 13.9] 16.8) 15.6] 15.2) 20.9) 16.6] 16.6 16.2} 14.3) 15,0] 17.2 14,3} 14.2 Sie 
Raisins ...-do_...| 14.9} 13.2} 13.3] 14.3) 14.1) 13.9) 15.8) 15.3] 15.3) 14.5) 13. 2) 13.1] 14.8) 13.5) 13.4 = 
Bananas -dozen../?10. 4? 10.7710. 4) 38.1) 36.0) 34.0) 33.8) 37.5) 36.3/210. 5) ? 8.8) 2.8, 5| 35.0) 34.2) 32.5 rar 
Oranges... _- do...-| OO.8} 57.1) 61.6) 51.7] 66.7) 88.8 60.4) 60.3 88.3) 46.4) 60.1) BA.4) BB. 6) 06.5) 57.4 
t J | i | ! i — 
?Per pound. 5 
inclu 
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tusLe 4.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
CITIES APRIL 15, 1927, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1928—Continued 








Fall River, , " | Indianapolis, | Jacksonville, | Kansas City, 
Mass. Houston, Tex. Ind. Fla. Mo. 


| ‘ i as | en 

Article 9: 1928 1928 | | 1928 

Apr. |_ |Apr. 1 Apr. |_ 
‘ ] 15, | 15, f 5, 

1927 |Mar.|Apr. | 1927 |Mar.|Apr. | 1927 , ] 7 |} -|Apr. | 1927 | Mar.) Apr. 

15 15 15 15 | é i { 15 15 15 


| 
| 


——|— 





i ne 


Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. s.| Cts. Cts. Cts. 
sirloin steak _ _ pound _.|* 60.7) 67.9/ 68.4] 35. 4| 37.0] 38.81 38.3] 41.7| 43.8) 36.31 38. 37. 3| 41.7) 41.6 
Round steak-__.do..--| 46. 6| 52. 1| 52. 1| 33.6, 36.3] 37.5| 37.1] 40.2] 41.01 31.3] 34.1| 33.61 32.6| 36.61 36.2 
Rib roast... _...do_.--| 31.9| 35. 6| 37.7| 26.8) 29.7] 31.0] 29.1] 30.5] 31.8) 27.11 28.1| 28.5| 26.6 28.5 
‘huck roast.....do_.--| 23.2, 26.7] 27.3] 22. 1| 23.9) 24.0) 24.7] 26.5] 27.0, 20.0) 21.5| 22.1] 19. 2| 22; 


am 


Piate beef_......do____| 13.4) 17. 


15. 8} 17. 5) 21.2) 20.3) 15. , ~ 2) 12.5) 13. . 3; 13.4) 16. £ 
Pork chops._....do____| 37.6 29. 3 


31. 9} 35.1) 27.5] 29.0) 34.6) 27.3] 29.4) 35.4] 26.51 28.3! 33.8) 24.: 











7 

2 

m bacon, Sliced.__.do.___| 44.4) 41.6) 42.1) 48.1) 41.8) 39.3) 44.1) 40.2) 41.4) 45. 4] 38. 0} 37. .1{ 42.8 
Ham, sliced do....| 56. 3} 50. 0 


51. 3.9) 46.2) 46.2) 57. ! . 3] 52.1) 53.6 . 2} 45.0) 54. 3) 49. 


Lamb, leg of. ...do____| 41. 5) 40.3) 42.5) 34.3) 33.3) 365. 3. ’ 2.0) 39.0) 37.7) 41.0) 35. 6) 34. ¢ 
Hens do___.| 44.0) 42.8) 43.3] 35.5) 32.1) 35.5) 38.3] 40: . 2) 38. .7| 34.1) 34. 6 33.: 
salmon, canned, red 
noo =.=. ene 35. 4) 36. 4| 36.4) 30. 5) 34.5) 34. 5) 33.3) 35.9} 33.7) 33.2] 34.0] 34.7) 35.0) 37.2) ; 
Milk, fresh____.quart__| 14.0) 14.7) 14. . 6} 15. 6) 15.6) 12.0) 12, ‘ .7| 20.3) 20.3) 13.0) 13. 0) 
Milk, evaporated 
..15-16 oz. can__| 12. 5} 12. 6) 12. . 3) 10.9) 10.5) 10.7) 10.7} 10.6) 11.7] 11.5 . § . 5} 11.3) 
Butter-._.....pound_-_| 58.2) 56.5) 56.4) 54.1) 55.9) 53. : : 
Jleomargarine (all 
butter substitutes) 
pound 30. 8) 27.4) 26. : 
39. 5) 41. £ 


w or 
o- > @ cow 


@ be 


25.3) ¢ 
33. 
hale 19. 4! 
Vegetable lard substi- 
tute-_- pound 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
..dozen _- 
pound_. 
Saas 


ae 


15. 8| 


& 


Kono 2S NOS 


S32 
Nac 


orn meal____ G0. ... 
Rolled oats._._..do___- 
(Corn flakes_8-oz. pkg_- 
Wheat cereal 
... 28-02. pkg__ 
Macaroni pound _-_ 
Rice l 
Beans, navy__..do-___- 


WI 
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Sg GOGO gg 
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11. 
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4. 
5. 
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12.1! 12.1) 11.2} 10, 
17. 1| 17.3) 14.0) 13 
19.3) 19.5) 13.6) 14 


12.3) 12.1) 11.0) 9. 
7.2) 7.1) 7.1) 6. 
60.4) 58.2) 84. 3) 82. 
49. 5) 48.7| 42.1) 42. 


14, 1) 14.1) 15. 1} 12.8) 14. 4| 14.5 
| 13.3) 13.1) 14.1) 12.3 . 2} 14.8) 14.8) 14.6) 15.0) 14.6) 14.8) 14.5) 14.5 
2 10.2)? 10.2) 26. 2) 25.8) 25. . . 6) 31. . ; . 5)? 10.3) 29.9 
ba 58.8 “4.8 42.0) 42. J 4 .1) 29. ‘ 1) 51. 60. 5 52.9 
j | | | | 


Ie Womw 
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Beans, baked 
....-._No. 2 can. 
(orn, canned___do_. 
Peas, Canned___.do___- 
Tomatoes, canned 
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‘Per pound. 


‘The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
acluded in this report it would be known as ‘‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 4.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
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Little Rock, Los Angeles, 


| 
pay Calif | Louisville, Ky. ae, Mem| 


| 
| 


N.H | ‘Ter 
| 


Article 1 1928 
os FO eect Apr.|_ 
15, | 15, 
1927 | Mar.) Apr.| 1927 |Mar.| Apr.| 1927 
| 15 | 15 £1 &.. 





.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. crs. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak. _pound-_| ; . . 9) 37.7) 41.1) 40.9) 35. 8) 39. 3) 39. 5/2 58.8 
Round steak -_..do.___| 32.7) 36.8} 38. 1) 30.9) 34.3} 33.7] 32.3) 36.4 36.5] 48.3 
Rib roast ..do. 30. 8} 31.7) 29.7) 33.0) 32.3] 26. 5| 28.9} 29. 2} 29. 2 
Chuck roast_.___do 24. 5| 24.1) 21.1) 24.6) 24. . 5} 23. 8} 23.8} 23.7 
Plate beef__._...do . 4) 20.2) 19.4) 14.3) 18.0) 16. 9} 19. 
Pork chops do | 33. 2) 26. ! . 2} 42.8) 34.0) 36. 6) 32. 5) 24. 
Bacon, sliced_...do_.__| 49. 2| 42.4] 43. 2) 55.6) 49.1) 47. 7) 43. 
Ham, sliced do.___| 54.6 ’ . 0} 63.7) 62.4) 52.3) 47. 


19. .6 
28. 9 
43. 9 
47.3 3. 6 








41. 


Lamb, leg of....do....| 4: 7| 40.0} 36.8) 37.4) 37. 3] 36. 
34. 6 


Hens do 31. . 9} 30.1) 44. 5| 43.4) 43. 
Salmon, canned, red 
pound__| 33. 5) 36.1) 36.5) 31.0) 33. 6) 33. 
Milk, fresh quart._| 15. 5. 5. 5.0} 15.0} 15. 
Milk , evaporated 
15-16 oz. cam__}| 11. .{ .8} 10.2) 10. | 9. 
Butter pound_-_| 56.6} 56.1) 55.0) 52.8) 53.0) 49, 
Oleomargarine (all but- 
ter substitutes) 
pound._| 28. 5) 27.5) 27. . 6} 25.4) 25. 
Cheese do | 37.3} 38.8) 36.8) 38.1) 38.8] 38. 
Lard do__..| 21.7} 21. . § . 6 . 5} 18.8 
Vegetable lard substi- 
tute pound 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
dozen 
Bread _.. pound 
Flour 3 do 


12. 


© CN 51 weet 


3 
4 
5. 2) 32.0 
8 
8 
l 





2 00 G0 














Corn meal ...do. 
Rolled oats .-do 
Corn flakes__6-0z. pkg. 
Wheat cereal 

28-02. pkg 
Macaroni pound 
Rice do 
Beans, navy ....do 


mR OWS OO SIR 
mre ISIN & 


ee Or bo 





crm © 


Potatoes do....| 4.6) 4. . 1] 
Onions do....| 9.4 6, 3. 9 
Cabbage ...do y (CS. 8 
Beans, baked 
No. 2can..| 10.6 . 5} 10. 6) 
Corn, canned__pound_.} 16.8 5. 3} 16. 3) 
Peas, canned ae 3 -l} 17.1 
Tomatoes, canned 
No. 2can._| 10. . 10. 0\¢ 15.1/4 14.8 
Sugar _pound * ; .8| 7.0) 
Tea ...-do__. .|106. 3) 105. 4/105. 1) 74. 
Coffee__- ..--d0....| 52. 2} 53.3) 53.2) 50. 


Somme Om on 


to Om 


em» © bo 


3 en en 60 “ID Ww occ occa 
~~ et 
SS 98 


or ww Nwrh 
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SExaw 


Prunes er eh 3. 8} 14. 3) 15. 
I is tints cake do____| 15. 5} 15. 0) 15.0) 12. 
Bananas... ..dozen__| 29. 1} 28.9) 27. 8) 29. 
Oranges. ---do_...| 49. 6) 51.4) 54.1) 44. 
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! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the othe: 


included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
+ Per pound. 
4 No. 24% can. 


28.2) 28.9 
| 80.4 49.2 
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TICLES OF FOOD IN 61 


, 1928—Continued 
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Milwaukee, 
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red 
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atoes, canned 


= Eggs, strictly fresh 


CITIES APRIL 15 


substitutes) 








, leg of. _..do____| 41.8 

Ee te 4 
....---15-16 0z. can_- 
Butter_.......pound__ 

scmveniee, SOR. i 


Qleomargarine (all 
~sheeuna sa Ql. 


ctinuelee SR. 


Corn, canned. __do___- 


Peas, canned 


7 


Corn flakes_8-oz. pkg_. 
Wheat cereal 


M 


acaroni___. .pound_. 
ee ae eae 
Beans, navy....do-___- 
Beans, baked 


’Per pound. 
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a) 
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: 
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: 
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butter 
tute__- 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL 


Pork chops......do____| 34. ; 
Bacon, Sliced_...do____| 47. 
Ham, sliced_....do..__]| 52. 
Salmon, canned, 

Milk, evaporated 

Vegetable lard substi- 
Bread_.__.---- pound. 

Rolled oats. _...do___- 


Chuck roast.....do_._. 
Plate beef_......do____ 


Round steak___.do____ 
Rib roast__.....do____ 


Sirloin steak __ pound_- 
Milk, fresh__ 


Lamb 
Hens-- 
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TasLe 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD )> 
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Now Orleans, | New York, | Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr.| Peoria, 





Article 1928 | | | 1928 
oe war’ 2 Apr.| 

| 15, 15, | 15, 

Mar.) Apr.| 1927 1927 |Mar.| Apr. Mar.) Apr.| 1927 Mar 

15 15 f 15 15 15 15 15 











Cts. "ts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak__pound. .7 38.9) 40.1 z' . . 2) 43. 1| 42. 7| 37.8) 38.8) 39.5] 36.6 4) 37 9 jirloin | 
Round steak _._._do 32. 1) 34.7) 35. 3. 3. 5| 34.9) 37.4) 37.8] 35.1) 36.6) 37.5) 34.8 35.0 3¢ Round 
Rib roast ...do 31.4) 33.3) 33. . 2. .7| 32.9) 33.2) 34.2) 26.1) 26.7) 27.1) 25.6 25 Rib roa 


Chuck roast_....do....| 21.9) 23.7) 24.4) 25.4) 27. . 5} 24.1) 24.6) 24.9] 22.2) 23.0) 23.7] 21.5 23.2 29 = ‘huck 


Plate beef do.. 8. : . 2} 20. 
Pork chops_.....do____| 37.0) 29.8) 31.6 
Bacon, sliced_...do____| 50.4 . 6 41. 
Ham, sliced_....do-_- 3. .7| 47. 


2 or 


Plate b 
Pork ek 
Bacon, 
Hams, | 


17.8) 12.9) 14.5) 14. 

0} 35.1) 25.4) 28. 
42. 2) 50.7| 44.4) 43. 
46. 1| 58.2) 46.8) 46. 


re oo 


or 


Lamb, leg of....do__-_- . 3; 39.3) 39. 
Hens__.... do 38.3) 34.9) 36. 
Salmon, canned, red | ‘almon 
, ? pound... 36.9) 35.1) 35.9) 36. Milk, fi 
Milk, fresh quart. . 5. 5. 18. . 3} 10.3) 10.3) 13. 13. 
Milk, evaporated Milk, e 
15-16 oz. can_. t . 4 , ’ .4 11.3] 11.7) 11.4] 11. Butter - 
Butter _ - pound._| 58.9] 58.2) 57.4! 60.3) 57.9! 55: 59.8) 59. . 9) 50. \leoma 
Oleomargarine (all but- ne 
ter substitutes) Cheese 
Xs _pound_. 29. ‘ ‘ 26. lard. . 
Cheese a oil 37. Vegetal 
Lard ; a Te 18. Eggs, si 
Vegetable lard substi- Bread - 
tute__ ._ pound _- 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
; ....dozen __; 
Bread__.......pound_.| 
Flour 


lamb, 


43.0| 38.5) 36.2 37. 
‘ Hens 


| 31.3) 32, 
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Wheat 
Macaro 
Rice__- 
Beans, 


Corn meal___....do- 
Rolled oats _do 
Corn flakes _8-oz. pkg_. 
W heat cereal 

28-oz. pkg-- 
Macaroni pound. 
Rice Je tin ah 
Beans, navy.....do___- 
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eR 
Onions a ae 
Cabbage 
Beans, baked 

No. 2 can_- 
Corn, canned do___- 
Peas, canned do..-.| 
Tomatoes, canned 

No. 2 can_- 
Sugar ....-pound..| 

ie 


(orn, ¢ 
Peas, Cé 
Tomate 
Sugar __ 


a@enm coco 
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wo Omen 
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1) 10. 
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Tea... 
‘offee _ 
Prunes. 


_ 
§ 


11. 

6. 
67. 
46. 


11.1 
6.4 
68. 0) 
46. 2 
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Raisins 
Banana 
drange: 


6 
i 6.9 
95. 5. 8 
50. 2) 48.8 

| 
12.4) 12. 5) 15.3) 13.7) 13.0 
13.3) 13.3) 14.3) 13.5) 13.5 
31.1 
59. 5 


" +4 
ONS NSH SO8IR WONWS 


i 
~ 
oO 
“Io a1 
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“10 


Prunes 
Raisins do 


Ry . » aa5) ; 'The 
| 47.6) 49.5) 48. | oy tes 
‘No. 


| 
| 
} 


Bananas... .....dozen_.| 38. 5) 38.9) 32.8 33.9) 31. 
Oranges do. --| 62. 2} 63.9) 48.3) 59. 0) 59. 


eons CONBNWS 








4 Per pound. 
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fusLe 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
CITIES APRIL 15, 1927, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1928—Continued 


| eae, Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. | Portland, Oreg. 
| a. | 





cage “ad 
Article | 1928 | ; a 1928 
ih Sees ee _| re Ape 
| 15, la | is | | l 
1927 |Mar.|/Apr. 27 |Mar.| Apr. 1927 | Mar. aar- | 1927 Mar.) Apr. 
15 | “i | 1 15 15 | 15 


a) 
| 





| 
Cts.\ Cts.| Cts. %ts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts..| | Cts. 8. 's.| Cis. 
jirloin steak __|1 56. 3)! 60. 3/160. 4) 46. 8) 50. 61. 1)! 65. 3)1 65. ; 31.6) 34. 35. 3 
Round steak 3 ___| 43. 2} 46.4) 46.6) 38.8 .9| 41.9) 47. 5) 
kib roast , | 37. 41. 40.4) 34.4) 37.0) 36. 30. 6) 33. | 
huck roast... _..-| 26. 5| 30.2) 30.6| 26.4 29.4] 29.4) 21.9] 24. 


Com to 


~ 
— 


Plate beef FR _.-| 13.2} 17.9} 17.8] 13. 7.0} 17.1) 18. 0| 19. : 
Pork chops - - - : } . 7| 31.4) 35. 0} 39. 5) 29.4) 32.9) 37.1) 27. 
Bacon, Sliced .______- _.| 47.3) 40.9) 40.9) 53.8) 46.9) 48. 2) 46.1) 40. 4) 
Hams, sliced ----| 60.1) 52. 5) 53. 31. 8) 56.8) 56.4) 56.9) 49.8 


_— 
= 


_towoe 


lamb, leg of__.- ..-.-----d0____| 42.0} 39. 6) 41.6) 42.4) 40.7] 41. 6) 39. 8) 37. 5) ; 
Hens al : ies .6, 40. . 6 ‘ 3. 6 .¢| 41.7) 41. 
ulmon, canned, red____._______- | 27.8) 32.4) 32.5) 30.5) 34.6) 34.4) 30.4) 35.6 
Milk, fresh 3.0) 13. 3. . 4 3. 0} 13.8) 15. 


wae 


oS 


Milk, evaporated ...-15-16 oz. can . 6) 11. 
Butter - ..pound _| 62.9) 60. 
)leomargarine (all butter substitutes) 
pound -- 
a os 
lard J, ae 
Vege ible lard substitute.______ do. 
Eggs, strictly fresh - - - dozen_- 
pound_- 
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ee 
WS 


Wheat cereal__._...___- etapa 28-0z. pkg-_- 
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42.9| 49.7) 47. 2) 51.2) 51.6) 51. 
12. 6 16.8 0} 13. 5) 14. .2) 11. 


13.1| 14.1) 13.4] 13.6] 13.3] 12.8 al ne 13.7 

30.9} 37. 2| 38. 2| 36. 1/2 11.0)? 11.7)? 10,9) 12.8) 

57.5| 48. 2| 53.6] 55.0) 51. 58. | 64.4 47.8 
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‘The steak for whtehs prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other 
ties included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 

'Per pound. 

‘No. 24% can. 
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Providence, Richmond, Rochester, . 
R. 1. Va. N. Y. St. Lor 
Article 1928 | 1928 1928 | 3 
eS Le! =) ee Apr. 
15, | l 15, 15, 15, 
1927 |Mar.| Apr. | 1927 |Mar.|Apr. | 1927 |Mar.|Apr. | 1927 | Ma; . 
| 15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 15 | 15 Tk 
- _- —E Ban OWS etme Frnt tae aa. 
| ~ 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| 01 
Sirloin steak ve . pound. _}1!72. 0] 177. 5| 176.9} 40. 2) 43. 4] 43.8] 40.6] 45. 0} 45.1) 36. 6) 39 19 
Round steak... .__.. .---do_...} 50.1] 51.5] 52. 7| 35.9} 38.8] 39. 1] 34.0] 37.9] 37.7] 35.6) 38.7 38.9 R 
Rib roast _.do__..| 39.0] 41.2} 40.8} 32.6) 33.9] 34. 4] 30.6] 33.6] 33.5) 30.6) 3: 9 R 
Chuck roast... ..-....-..--------d0_..-| 29. 8| 32.6] 32.2) 23. 5) 25.5] 25.7] 24.5) 28.1) 27.5) 21.6] 24.2, 24 3 C 
Plate beef ..-d0__..| 17. 8} 20.8} 21.1 17.0) 18. 8| 18.7) 13.9) 16.6) 16.4) 15.0) 17 ; P 
Pork chops -do__._| 39. 6| 30.9} 34. 6) 36.4) 29.1) 29.7] 39.5} 31.0) 33.3] 32.6) 22.4 278 P 
Bacon, sliced ‘ do__._| 44. 6) 39.2} 40.5) 44.9) 40. 8) 40.7) 43. 8} 37.8) 36. 4) 43. 5) 39. 0 2 B 
Ham, sliced .....-_.___-- _do__._| 61. 2} 53.5} 54.3] 45.9) 44.3] 45.1] 56. 5] 50.4) 50.8 53.7] 48.5 49 5 H 
| 
Lamb, leg of do____| 43.3] 39.9} 42.3} 45.7] 44. 4) 44.8) 40.2) 38.9) 41.0) 39.0) 37 ¥ L 
Hens do__..| 42. 6| 40.8} 41.8) 38.3} 36.1) 37.9] 42.3) 40.7] 40. 7| 36.7) 3 { H 
Salmon, canned, red do___.| 33. 0) 33. 5) 33.7) 33. 9) 34. 7} 35. 0} 30. 7| 36. 3) 35.9] 33.7) 3 a St 
Milk, fresh... va _....--quart__| 14.3] 15.7 “Si 14.0} 14.0! 14, 0} 12. 5). 13, 5} 13. 5] 13.0) 13. 0 N 
Milk, evaporated 15-16 oz. can 12.1} 11.7} 11. 5) 12. 5) 12.3) 12.1) 11.4] 11.3 11.91 10. i 10. 2 0 N 
Butter pound__| 59.9] 56.6) 55.9] 62.3) 59.8} 59.9] 58.9) 56.6] 55.1] 60.8] 59.8 56.3 B 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) | | 0 
‘ ‘ pound. _} 28.9) 27.1) 26.5) 31.3) 29. 6} 29.6} 29.6) 28.4) 28.3) 27.0) 2 
Cheese - . .- _...--.--d0___.| 36.9} 38.5} 38.4 36.7) 37.0) 37. 2) 36. 8) 38.8) 39.0) 36.3) 3% ) ( 
Lard _. _..--do___.| 18. 2| 17.2 17.31 18.3) 17.3] 17.2] 17.9] 17.1] 16.8] 15 1 13.6) 13.7 L 
Vegetable lard substitute ...do___.| 26.9} 26.3] 26. 5! 25. 8) 25. 5) 25.5) 24.1) 26. 2] 26. 5) 25.7) 2 3 
Eggs, strictly fresh dozen_.| 43. 2| 48.2) 42.8} 30.9) 32.9] 33.7] 30.8} 39.4] 35.3) 29.7] 35.4 34.3 
Bread___. _pound..| 7 9.0] 9.0) 0.4 9.1; 9.0} 9.0] 91) 91) 9.91 9S 96 B 
| al 
Flour do...) 5.8] 5.5) 5.6) 5.5) 5.2) 5.1) 5.3) 5.2) 5.3) 5.1 l 2 
Corn meal .--do....| 5.0} 5.1} 5.1] 4.6) 4.8] 4.8] 5.6] 62) 6.2) 4.2) 4.2) 43 ; 
Rolled oats do..__| 91] 9.0) 8&9 8&7} 86 86 92) 9.1] 92) 85) 82 81 R 
Corn flakes. --8-oz. pkg..| 10.4| 9.5) 9.5 10.0, 9.7) 9.8) 9.9] 94) 9.3) 9.3) 9.2 sg . 
W heat cereal 28-0z. pkg__| 25.1} 24. 4! a 25. 6| 26. 2| 26.0} 25.0} 25.4] 25.1) 24.6) 24.8 248 : 
Macaroni pound. _| 23. 3} 22.9) 22.9) 20. 4) 20. 2) 20.2) 19.7) 21. 2) 21.2) 19.9) 1 4 
Rice. do._..] 11.3] 10.3! 10.2) 12.1{ 11.4] 11.3] 10.4) 9.6! 9.5) 9.9 9 7 R 
Beans, navy ----do....| 9.4] 10.9] 12.0) 8.6] 11.1] 11.2) 8.6) 10.6) 12.2) 7.8) 1 2 B 
Potatoes ' do....| 3.5] 3.6] 3.4] 4.6) 38] 40) 24) 3.2) 3.11 40 3.4 33 
Onions do_. 6.6) 6.7| 7.4) 7.7) 6.41 7.2) 5.6) 6.41 6.7) 7.2) ¢ 5 . 
Cabbage do....| 5.8} 5.5} 85! 68) 5.9 7.3) 62) 40) 5.8) 43) 48 6.7 ; 
Beans, baked ....No. 2 can__} 11.6} 10.8} 10.8} 10.1) 10.1} 10.1) 10, 5) 10.2) 10. 2/ 10.3, 10 3 
Corn, canned do_...| 17.0} 17.1] 17.0) 15.3] 14.6] 14.8] 15.3] 16.3] 16.3] 15.4) 1 l C 
Peas, canned do___.| 18.3] 18.5) 18.5} 20.0) 18.1] 18.1) 16.4) 17.9) 17.7| 15.3) 1 - 
Tomatoes, canned , ...---d0._..| 13.0) 12.9} 13.1} 10. 4) 10. 5} 10. 5) 13, 5) 14. 5) 14.6) 11.4) 1 0 g 
Sugar....-... ‘ sawdn 4 POURS... 7.9 6.8) 7.0) 7.1) 7.0) 7.0) 6.9) 6.4) 6.6) 7.3 ; 
ee al do____| 60.6] 60.0} 60.0} 92.1] 90. 5| 88.8} 69.8] 69.0} 69.0] 76.7) 75.8 74.5 t 
Coffee. __- do 51.0} 51.0) 51.1) 46.9) 47. 2} 46.8) 45. 5} 46.4) 46.6) 46.6) 46.7 4 : 
0 SRE eee eee ....-d0_...| 14.6 13. 1| 13.1; 15.0; 14.0) 14.4} 16.6) 13.3) 18.9) 18.1) 14 14. g 
Raisins... -. = _do....| 14.1] 18.7} 13.5] 14.3] 13.1] 13.1] 14.6 13.6) 13.6) 14.2| 13.7) 13 S - 
Bananas. -- : -dozen_.| 32. 5| 33.3) 34. 3) 37.5) 40. 5) 37.7) 35.0) 40.0) 36.7) 33.1) 31.9 3 0 
Oranges. . . ag do____| 54.7] 63.0) 63. 5) 45.0) 55.0) 55.4) 49.6) 55.1! 57.4] 48.3! 50.5, 52.¢ 
| | a 














! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cite 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak, 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
CITIES APRIL 15, 1927, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 15, 1928—Continued 





| | 
St. Paul, | Salt Lake /| San Francisco,| Savannah, 
City, Utah | Calif. Ga. 


} 
| 

1928 | | 1028 | | 1928 
Apr. | | Apr. | AR 


l 15, | Tat 
Mar. | Apr. | 1927 a ae | 1927 |Mar.| Apr. 1927 Mar. [Apr. 
15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 





Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
39. 7| 39.4) 32.5 
34. 7| 34. 2| 30.0 
32. 4| 32. 5) 
26. 2} 26. 9| 


16. 2) 


Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts 
33. 9| 37. 7| 37.7| 36.0) 37.8] 40. 
81.0) 35.6] 25.0) 28 0| 31 33. 
31.0 33. 9| 28.0) 28.9) 30. 

9. 


Sirloin steak 

Round steak -_.__-___- 
Rib roast 

Chuck roast 


Plate beef 
Pork chops 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, sliced 


BES 
“1 bo 
oll SA 
= 
to 


to 
a 
_— 
© 


23. 6| 19.3) 20. 6} 22 


18.6) 15. 71 
36.9! 33. 0} 28 
54.8) 44. . 4| 37. 
58.9} 46.4) 43. 5| 41.! 
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© 00 
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Lamb, leg of 40.4} 40.0| 39.0} 38.8 


42. 4! 35. 0} 31.2 
| 33.1] 35.3] 36.0 
17.3| 17.0) 17.0 


ERS 


Salmon, canned, red 
Milk, fresh 


$ 


+ 0m OO ge - 
BSSS SESH B 
~~ Cerna @mOOom ss 


CU oots) 
PSY © 


RSS ESRS 
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— 

No: 

SRBS 
eo weN So 
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No 
— 
a 
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— 
— 


SBR SR F! 


Milk, evaporated 15-16 oz. can_- 
pound._. 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) 


— 
_ 

—_ 

S 


9 10.9 
5) 58.4 


nS 
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~I— 

—s 
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SSB Sh F 
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sOo+I 
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30.8 
35. 2 


ee 


w 
AIS Harb _ aon~ 


B88 $8 


16.3 
Vegetable lard substitute By 


Eggs, strictly fresh. _......____- dozen _- 
Bread 


Det et 
oo) 





S88 Ss 


moo dOrPWh COO 
8B 


_ 
— 
anaco So wS 
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Cabbage 
Beans, baked 
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Corn, canned 
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9 
8 
9 
1 
3 
.0 
6 
3 
6 
0 
3 
1 
6 
0 
5.3 
5. 2 
10. 2 
10.9 
4 
7 
1 
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8 
4 
1 
9 
3 
7 
3 
5 
9 
8 
8 
2 
7 
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4 Per pound. 4 No. 2) can. 
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TaBLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 5; 
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Scranton, Pa. | Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Ml. | Ww agen, 
} . le 


| 





——__. 



































Article 1928 1923 |. | 1928 1928 
Apr. Apr.|_ ————| -. et Apr. ce 
15 , 15, | 
1997 Mas. Ape. 1997 Mar: Ape. 10% se | Apr, iam Poe ao 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts 
sn onwkiindins pound._| 50. 3) 55. 1) 54.8) 34.5) 38.4) 40.4) 36.3) 38.9) 40.3) 46.2) 48. 7| 49 
REE Ee ree do -| 42 3 46.8) 46.6) 31.1) 35.0) 35.0) 35.8) 38. 5) 39.8) 39.3) 42.0) 42.8 
A APES TEPER EARLE AD LEE do...-.| 37.6) 38.8) 38.6] 28.9) 31.1) 31. 4] 34.8) 25.6) 26. 5) 34.4) 35.5) 35.6 
Ce Gn tiie cinntinnenibede ince do...-| 27.8] 30.2) 30.1) 21.1) 25.1) 25.1) 22.0) 24.0) 24.7] 25.0) 27. 2) 27.2 
| | 
NT es ee eS 12.9) 15.4) 15.4) 16.3) 19.1) 19.3) 15.0) 16.7) 17.1 13. 9) 16.3) 16.6 
OS are ees do..--| 41.0) 29.5) 31.7) 39.7) 33.7| 34.2) 32.9) 25.2) 27.0) 39.4) 28.8) 34 
Ne See ..do 48.1) 44.2) 43.1) 57.7) 53.0) 53.4) 48.3) 43.6) 42.7) 46.9) 39.6) 39.0 
tits cd ccntinttewcaduwie do...-| 61.1) 54.3) 53.7) 61.8) 55.9] 56.7) 53.8) 45.9) 46.4] 58.3! 53.7) 54.1 
OS .. 47.0) 43.8 44.4) 37.3) 36.8) 39.1) 41.1) 39.1) 41.6) 41.2) 39.7! 44.4 
Se ------------d0_...| 46.1] 44. O| 43. 5) 35. 4) 33. 5! 33. 3] 36. 4) 33.7] 34. 3] 41. 5) 40.4! 40.3 
Salmon, canned, genes ~ « 34. 6) 36. 6) 36.0) 35. 2) 36.6) 36.8) 36.4) 37.1) 37.2) 30.6) 35.1) 34.7 
Milk, fresh. sina sh aeehiaaieaiiaiand _quart.. 12. 0} 13.0) 13.0) 12.0) 12.0; 12.0] 14.4) 14.4) 14.4] 15.0) 15.0) 15.0 
| } 
Milk, evaporated _.......15-16 oz. can.-| 11.9) 11.9) 11.8) 10.6) 10.3} 10.3) 11.6 11.9} 11.7} 12.0) 11.9) 11.9 
Butter - -- pound.., 60.1) 57.3) 56.9) 53.0) 55.6) 51. 5) 57.8) 55.6| 55. 1) 61.5) 61.0) 58.8 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) | 
“none the pound..| 29.0) 27.8) 27.0) 28.2) 25.1) 25.1) 28.7) 28.2) 28.1] 30.2) 28.5) 27.8 
Cheese...............-.----------d0__-.-| 36.0} 38, 1) 37. 5) 34. 7] 36. 2/. 36. 2) 36.8) 38.5) 38.3) 40.3) 40.7) 40.2 
(i Ey iene Eh alle cea do...) 19.8} 18.5) 18.5} 20.7] 20. 5| 20.0} 19.1] 17.3] 17.6] 17.5] 16.6) 16.5 
Vegetable lard substitute........do_.__| 26. 4| 26.3] 26.1) 27.2| 27. 3} 27.3) 27.5) 27.8) 27. 5| 24.7] 24.8) 24.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh ree dozen.-| 36.2) 42.6) 38.1) 32.3) 34.6) 34.1) 28.6) 33.8) 31.7] 34.9) 37.8) 37. 
RE SRR Ft pound.-| 10.7] 10.6| 10.6, 9.7| 9.7} 9.6) 10.1) 10.2) 10.2 ie 8.9 8.9 
Flour - - i teincdeakicalenth do...-| 5.9] 5.8 5.7; 49 49 5.0] 56 52) 52) &7] 5.5) 5.7 
Corn meal ts eit matieic candle diab tail do....| 7.9 7.5) 7.5) 5&7] 65.5 5.9 46 46) 48) 5.1) 5.3] 5.0 
CS RES ee : do....| 9.9 9.8 9.8 9.3) 84) 85} 10.1 9.7; 9.7] 9.2) 9.2) 9.2 
EEE SO Re 8-0z. pkg--| 10.3) 10.1) 10.1) 10.5) 9.8 9.6) 10.8 10. 1 10.0} 9.8) 9.5) 9.4 
W heat cereal ii abba 28-0z. pkg-.-| 25.3) 25.3) 25.3) 27.4) 26.4, 26.7] 26.9 27.9| 27.9) 24. 4| 24.9) 24.4 
Macaroni é sou pound..| 23. 1| 22.6) 22.6} 18.1! 17.9! 17.7] 19.0} 18.8] 18.8} 22. 8} 23. 4| 22.6 
Rice... - eiiadnaees ..do_..-| 10.9' 10. 4) 10.4 12.1; 10.6; 10.4) 10.7) 10.1) 10.5) 11.6 11.4) 1h: 
I a ee 11.2} 11.2) 11.2) 9.8) 11.1 12.3) 9.1) 11.7) 13.5) 8.6) 10.1) 11.3 
IIIS, «ae nin ch ce ares do....| 3.3} 3.4) 3.6, 3.1) 22 231 3.5) 3.2) 3.4) 42) 40 41 
Onions _ .. lithe do....| 6.5} 6.2) 8.1) 7.0) 5.1) 5.8! 9.0) 6. 3} 7.6} 6.5) 6.8) 8.7 
Cabbage so eS ae ae ee 1.9 5.9 7.23 6&3 6H 62 6.1) 72 6.4) 8.9 7.2 
Beans, baked...........-.-.-- No. 2can.-| 11.3) 11,2) 11.2) 12.1) 11.5) 11.6) 10.8} 10.1) 10.7} 10.1) 10.5) 10.4 
ETS Te ..do__.-| 16.7} 17.1} 16.7] 17.0} 18.0) 18.2) 15.3) 15.2) 15.2) 15.2) 15.8) 15.3 
Peas, canned - __- PN a 17. 7| 17.3} 17.0} 19.2] 19.2) 19.0) 16.2) 16.3) 16.4) 17.2) 15.4) 15.4 
Tomatoes, canned - -__.----- — | 12, 3) 12, 2} 11. 9/417. 2/416. 0/415. 7] 13.9) 13.7) 13.5) 10.2) 10.6) 10.6 
GUGNR ios cen wccccescccvcce= <0 pound../ 7.2) 7.0) 7.1) 7.2) 7.0) 7.3) 7.9 7.6) 7.6) 69 6.7, 6.9 
Tea asin oheniiiith eee ee 71. 2) 72. 1] 71. 5| 76.3) 76.4) 76.2) 83.5) 84.6) 83.1 92. 5} 95. 5) 95.0 
Coffee ‘ ’ .-..-------d0....| 51.3) 50.4) 50.4) 49, 6), 51. 0) 51. 3} 51.4) 51.5) 52.2) 45.3) 46.9 47.8 
eee ee oer 16. 8 14.3) 14.5) 13.7) 12.0) 12,0) 15.1) 14.0 14.3) 16.1) 14.4) 14.3 
See ee hm Ure TU Se ee 15. 5) 14.3, 14,3) 14. 3) 13. 5) 13.6 
Bananas - - - : --------dozen_.| 33.6} 32.0} 32.7) 11.2) 11.7) 29.5) 29.5) 29.4) 28,5) 33.1) 33.9) 30.4 
SE idan nnecdbitestamaenenal do___.| 54.3] 58.9) 61.5) 47. 7\ 51.7) 53.6) 52. 6) 52.8) 55.9) 47. 4 58. 1 60.0 
? Per pound, ‘ No. 216 can. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in April, 1928, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in April, 1927, and March, 19238. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the 
one- Preeti periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau 
at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 








3 For list of article Ss see note 1, p. 151. 


‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 2 
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TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN APRIL, 1928, OOM- 
PARED WITH THE COST IN MARCH, 1928, APRIL, 1927, AND WITH THE AVERAGE 
COST IN THE YEAR 1913 BY CITIES 








7 l 
|». Percent- | Percent- | enont, | Pereent- | Percent- 
Percent- age de- | age in- Percent- age de- | age in- 
crease, | crease, crease, 
April, || an April, April, 
1928 an th ao 
.q/ compared) compared | |compared) compar 
compered''with | with || — wan with 
1913 April, | March, |} 1913 | April, March, 
1927 1928 | 1927 1928 
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a a 
Baltimore-__-__-_- _ 
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ye OWD 
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New Orleans 
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HeSoom Seess ssesr serres ressr 


Nwwoe 
WEIwOAm KHOOT SOK K Kr WHWAD Cononwo 


Bridgeport 
Buffalo.........--__| 


Charleston, 8. C_. 
UMD ia 5 i a noe 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence 
Richmond 
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i 
rOoSrhyS SNrerr 


Ow ORHOe HON 


Denver 
Detroit 


rroes SSers SsSsY¥re 
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eBNONS OCAQoQ rNMmOoOUe 


WNYNKO SNOOP 


Fall River 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 


Rochester 
See 


SYroryY 
= 


Salt Lake City__. 
San Francisco 


~ 
eSerrs SresSs SSrss Sere 


@onweo 
Orne 
~ 


Savannah 
Scranton 


Springfield, Il 
Washington, D. C. 











~~ ewew & 
SrePSeSee Prrrr 











a 
.7 
8 
.7 
5.5 
3.7 | 


aot Or 


Si Owe 
AK WORA UENO 


Milwaukee________- 











1 Decrease 1 Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
April 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 44 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperatin 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be include 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, 
New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington, D. C, 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in April, 1928: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR APRIL, 1928 
| tres 
Item United j 


States North | South North | South “ 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central _ Central Western 








Geographic division 











‘ ‘ Res ; eiiols 
| 

Percentage of reports received \ 99.7 | 100 | 99. 7 99. 4 | 96. 0 

Number of cities in each section from 

which every report was received________-_ 44 13 8 13 7 | 3 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 






HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, April 15, 1927, and March 15 


' and April 15, 1928, for the United States and for each of th 
cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The pric 


a) 


As 


quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include charges 
for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling js 


necessary. 


In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 


household use. 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of 


15, 1928 


the several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1927, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 








United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Average price__ 
Index (1913= 100) 
Chestnut— 
Average price 
Index (1913=100) 
Bitu minous— 
Average price sical diane 
Index (1913= 100) 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous - --- 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracit 
Stove 


OA OER ERENT 


Bituminous 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
a 
Bostou, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove.__. 
ER Ss ee ee 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove... am 38 
Chestnut 

Butte, Mont.: 

0 ERS Se he ae he 
Charleston, 8. C.: 

Bituminous--_....... 
Chicago, Il1.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

EERE ESS ae See 
Chestnut 

OR ets eee a SS 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Bituminous 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Rapa SS AP eS 

Rs 's.cxial Anais < da ith lira 
Bituminous 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


¢ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannuall 














Mar. 15 





SR o2 ~ 
3: $s: $: 
~wS ef oS 


y and published in the March and a 
of the Labor Review. Since July, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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$15. 43 
199, 8 


$15. 08 
190.5 


$9. 26 
170, 4 


$7. 88 


14. 01 
13. 61 


10. 89 
11.00 | 11. 00 


16. 95 
16. 46 
9. 21 


7.10 
15.15 


14. 75 
8. 96 








1928 








$14, 95 
193, 4 


$14. 64 
185, 0 


$8. 94 
164. 6 


1 14. 63 


3. UO 


15. 50 
15. 25 





tember issues 
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\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, APRIL 15, 1927, AND MARCH 15 AND APRIL 
15, 1928—Continued 











City, and kind of coal 
July 15 











Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
egg 
Bituminous 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Bituminous 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 

Houston, Tex.: 

LIER Ee aE FES LO a RN 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

SME IS SSE PRC es Ser 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 

AREER SS arose POR Ps SB 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 











Sar aeeeee ey 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
E 
ER ie aes 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Bituminous 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Bituminous 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 








Memphis, Tenn.: 
Bituminous 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Bituminous 
Mobile, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


New Orleans, La.: 
Bitumi 

New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

















4 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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) 











1927 
City, and kind of coal cence ie 


Jan. 15 July 15 Apr. 15 


Omaha, Nebr | 
Bituminous. --- ; hah $6. 63 | $6. 13 $10. 
Peoria, I1l.: 
Bituminous 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Penns:lvania anthracite 
Chestnut 
Bituminous... - 
Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut. 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous... ._- 
Providence, R. I 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut. 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania 
Stove 
Chestnut. 
Bituminous 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove ; 
Chestnut 
Bituminous a 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_ 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
Bituminous ‘ 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite 
Egg 
Bituminous 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Bituminous... .__. 
Seranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous. ....._.- Jag 
Springfield, Ill.: 
Bituminous 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove. ; . . 50 | 4 : 1 15. 114. 86 
Chestnut .6 : ; 115, 114.49 
Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile. _______|_- ¥ . 1 10. 50 
Prepared sizes, high volatile 7 3. 1 8, 63 
Run of mine, mixed____....._.___- a j 17.88 | 17, 60 























1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

§ Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 

‘ The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
delivered in bin. 


5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by thecity A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in April, 1928 


RISE in the general level of wholesale prices from March to 
April is shown by information collected in representative 
markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 

States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index number, 
computed on prices in the year 1926 as the base and including 550 
commodities or price series, stands at 97.4 for April compared with 
96 for March, an increase of nearly 14% per cent. Compared with 
April, 1927, with an index number of 93.7, an increase of almost 
4 per cent is shown. 

Farm products as a group advanced nearly 4 per cent above the 
March level, due mainly to price increases for grains, hogs, lambs, 
poultry, and cotton. Potatoes, on the other hand, were cheaper 
than in March. 

Foods and building materials increased over 1% per cent while 
hides and leather products increased over 2 per cent. A negligible 
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increase was recorded for chemicals and drugs and a minor decrease 
for housefurnishing goods. No change in the general price level is 
shown for textile products, fuel and lighting materials, and metals 
and metal products. A decrease of over 2 per cent took place in the 
group of miscellaneous commodities, due largely to price decreases 
of crude rubber. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable in- 
formation for March and April was collected, increases were shown 
in 141 instances and decreases in 116 instances. In 293 instances 
no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in April with those of a year ago as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products and 
hides and leather products were considerably higher while foods 
and textile products were somewhat higher. Minor increases are 
shown for metals and metal products and for housefurnishing goods. 
fuel and lighting materials were nearly 5 per cent cheaper than in 
April, 1927. Small decreases are shown for building materials and 
chemicals and drugs, with a larger decrease for the group of mis- 
cellaneous commodities. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS F 






































COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100] 
| 1928 
| a ee ee ne 
° \3 Pure p 
Groups and subgroups | April, 1927 Power of the 
March April 1926 d 
in Ar 
| (cer 
Farm products Finn att AE ce ee a OF 94. 3 | 103. 5 107. 6 9 
Grains SERRE EIS 93. 2 | 113. 6 121.6 9 
Livestock and poultry - Ls : ns 101. 2 | 96. 3 102. 3 x 
Other farm products ‘ ; 89. 8 | 105. 0 106. 4 0 
Foods : : si asnaiciie 94. 6 | 98. 0 99. 5 0. 
Butter, cheese, and milk ____- Lidewbitudebiend 105. 2 | 104, 2 | 101. 0 0 
Meats jeri oneal hittsheu meena eine 90. 9 94.7 99. 2 g 
Other foods. - - nwedabaee 93. 0 97.7 | 99. 1 10.9 
Hides and leather products es Sebindow bbs ’ 101.7 | 124. 0 | 126. 7 78,9 Base p 
Hides and skins a shew tkocme ilhicay 108. 2 | 157.3 | 167.3 Pieced 
Leather : ben écaowed 100. 2 129. 3 129. 8 | 77.0 fomm 
Boots and shoes.-. isch , ee £ 99.8 | 109. 5 | 110. 4 90, ( ties... 
Other leather products pions abies 101. 2 | 108. 4 | 108. 4 | 92 E 
Textile products ; Sbhedt 94. 2 | 96. 5 | 96. 5 f Year 
Cotton goods =" and = 92. 5 | 100. 9 100. 7 ' mo’ 
Silk and rayon ” ialticniet 91.8 | 84.7 | 85. 5 117.0 1923 
Woolen and worsted goods 98. 7 100. 6 | 100. 5 99. 5 1024. _- 
Other textile products 94. 5 86. 6 | 86. 2 6.0 1925. _- 
Fuel and lighting : 84.9 80. 8 | 80. 8 23.8 1926... - 
Anthracite coal Rael 93. 8 94.8 | 90. 2 0.9 19 
CIE 6 iia cite nin sc oe woeqenvewil haired 99.9 | 93.8 | 92, 2 IB. Januat 
Coke ‘ 95. 4 | 84. 4 | 82.8 20. 8 boil 
Manufactured gas 98. 1 95.8 | , 2 aa ; jay 
Petroleum products --| 70. 0 66. 6 | 69. 0 14.9 pede 
Metals and metal products — 7.8 | 98. 4 | 98. 4 f 
Iron and steel : me Sr at 97.2 95. 2 | 95. 1 2 19 
Nonferrous metals : a Fae ie 93: 2 90. 4 | 91.3 Janna 
Agricultural implements Bh 90h RS 99. 4 98. 8 | 98. 8 01.2 April 
Automobiles ; ae? 99.8 | 104. 3 | 104. 3 95.9 july_- 
— Pi SS ee eee 99.5 | 97.9 | 96. 9 103.2 iE Octobe 
Building materials “ry - t sceintennSiload manta 95. 0 | 91.0 | 92. 5 1¢ 
Lumber.. oukadaane _—y ipa dren 95. 0 | 88. 9 87.8 4 Janual 
Brick _ . - ee ae ss oa Ee ae 93. 5 | 92.3 92.9 Febru 
Cement. __- rou © bina sii delle diash es tnigtae lb 96. 5 | 96.5 | 96. 5 f Marct 
Structural steel ’ ; aint | EOE ee SE 97.0 | 97.0 | 97.0 April 
Paint materials ena énlygul Oth coin 91.0 85. 5 | 85. 0 f May 
Other building materials pe Se BS 95.9 | 92.7 | 100. 2 June 
Chemicals and drugs ieeaaid bs 97.8 | 95. 6 | 95. 8 { luly 
Chemicals eee MLE aR MP 99. 1 | 101.0 101. 1 8.9 Augus 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals-_-- ._._....___- ae a 88. 2 | 71.1 | - 70.6 11.6 Septer 
Fertilizer materials Silipaich= steeaidng smareee 99.3 | 96. 5 | 97.4 2.7 Oetob 
Fertilizers__- mee 4 #2 Rae i SPS 100. 0 | 96.8 | 97.0 Nove! 
Housefurnishing goods SER ee ey eh age 97.8 | 98.3 | 97.9 2. 1 Decer 
Furniture et ; aca 97.8 | 97.9 | 97.8 102. 2 1 
Nr eS Ps, eh dds SRL 98. 8 | 98. 6 | 97.9 02. 1 lent 
Miscellaneous... ..-.- v ‘ ae eee 91.3 86.8 84.9 117.8 Febru 
Cattle feed Oe st 2S Nee : Wlswwcnsaeeastt 113.2 | 154.4 153. 3 65. 2 Mare 
OE "SSE ES SEF bekaan 1 93. 4 | 90. 5 90. 2 110.9 April 
Rubber. ; ; ‘ heetinidee | 83.8 | 55. 0 41.5 241.0 May | 
Automobile tires Se PLT ee ae ee et te BR 78.7 | 69.8 69. 8 143.3 Rone. 
Other miscellaneous. _--. eet ae ae 100. 2 | 98. 3 98. 4 01.6 july. 
Raw materials b didGarndoceeie reac’ i 92.7 97.9 100. 1 0.9 Augu 
Semimanufactured articles . ibd selasaihdleas cette diaibes ta 95.9 97.8 97.9 2.1 Septe 
Finished products ; ae aa 94.1 | 94.8 95. 9 4.3 Oetot 
Nonagricultural commodities__...................-..--- 93. 6 | 94. 0 94. 7 05. ( Nove 
All commodities__.............--.-...- a~ soci 93.7 | 96. 0 | 97.4 102.7 Dece! 
. 7 1 
1 Data not yet available. Janus 
Febrt 
Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, see 
1923 to March, 1928 May 
une. 
N THE following table the more important index numbers of red 


wholesale prices in foreign countries and those of the United Se 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together Bi nov 
in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may . pee 


compared. The base. periods here shown are those appearing | = 

the sources from which the information has been drawn, in & oe 

cases being the year 1913. Only general comparisons can be mide #j—- 
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roin these figures, since, in addition to differences in the base periods, 
there @re important differences in the composition of the index 
sumbers themselves. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Country..-- 


Computing 
agency ._.- 


(revised) 


United | , 
States | Canada 


| = 
Bureau | Domin- 
of Labor} ion Bu- 
Statis- | reau of 
ties Statis- 
tics 








Base period - 
fommodi- 
1308. icpnnens bea 


Year and 
month 


September _ _ 


November _ _ 
December. 


1926 


February - -- 


550 | 1 238 





1926 1913 


~ 


SSS S828 S285 


153. 0 
155. 2 


—- 
ourm 


Sonae@ Soon 


BERBESEES 8 


161.2 
163. 5 


= 
BOI AIDS De OD Orr 


163. 8 
162. 0 
160. 0 
160. 2 
156. 8 
155. 6 
155. 9 
154. 0 
152. 5 
151.3 
151.4 
151.5 


SESSSSSSSSRi 
oe eR NTO ¢ 


150. 9 
150. 3 
149. 1 
148. 9 
152. 1 
153. 5 
152. 4 
152.7 
151.3 
152. 6 
152. 2 
151.8 


SNSCUNKDBANNAOD 


151.3 
150. 8 
152. 8 


onw 





lees sgeseseneness 


Belgium 


Bulgaria 


Czecho- | Den- 
slovakia| mark 





Minis- 
try of 
Indus- 
try and 
Labor 


General 
of Sta- 
tistics 


Director 


Central 
Bureau | Statis- 
of Sta- | tical 


(revised | ment 
index) | 


tistics |Depart- 


Finland 


Central 

Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 


! 
France | 


Ger- 
many 





General 

Statisti- 

cal Bu- 
reau 





April, 


1914 1913 


July, | 


1914 1913 


1913 


1913 


| Federal 

Statisti- 

cal Bu- 
reau 











EE SSERRESESESE SESSSSERLES F 





848 








S22 S88S88883S93 I358ES 
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1 236 commodities since April, 1924. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES A4\p 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
Neth- . Swit- | United | New 
Country er- — Spain po zer- King- | pe Zea — Japan | Chir 
lands a) land dom ms | land | A 
Bu 
sti } ‘oe reau 
Cen- | Cen- | Isti- | Bureau Cen- Office | Ma 
tral tral — Chs | of ae of Bank | ket 
( : Bu- Bu- 5 ‘all Dr. J.| Board | Cen- —_ Cen- ank Trea . 
omputing rean reais Geog- ber of cn of sus Sta- sus of : 
agency of of |raphy| Com-| 2) | rade and | tistics} 21q |Japan, D : 
Sta- Sta- = merce asa ; Sta- =— Sta- Tokyo part 
LIStiCS | tIStICS | bi Cr ing tistics vised) tistics ww 
hai 
Base period. 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 7™¥, | jo13 | July, | 913 | yo13 | t913 | 1913 | July 
' ' — on 1914 a 1914 sa , ' ~— ig 
Commodi- ime 
ties 2 48 174 74 160 71 150 92 180 187 56 ‘117 | 42 
a — — =o an un 
ear anc | = 
month | va 
1923 151 232} 172 163 | 179.9 | 158.9 70; 158] 127 199 | 156.4 1 st 
1924 ...| 156 267 | 183 162 | 175.7 | 166.2 165 | 165} 129 206 | 153.9 
1925 ---| 155 | 253 |) 188] 161 | 162.9| 1591] 162] 161] 128] 202} 159.4 if er 
1926 ae 198 | 181 149 | 148.2 148.1 | 161 | 155 | 123 | 179 | 164.1 ° 
1923 | es 
January 157 223 170 163 | 174.7 | 157.0 163 j..-....;. 181] 184] 152.7 fre 
April 156 | 220! 174! 168| 185.9! 1620| 167 |....... 126 | 196 | 157.7 
July - 45 231 170 162 | 179.8 | 156.5 2, aa 124 | 192 | 155.4 pe 
October_....| 148 235 171 161 | 181.1} 168.1] 171 j-...... | 125) 212) 156.1 
1924 By 
January .. 156 251 178 161 | 183.2 | 165.4] 174 |....... 131 | 211 | 155.8 C 
April 154 263 | 184 161 | 181.4 | 164.7) 166 a> 126 | 207 | 153.7 
July.........| 151| 265] 182| 157| 173.3] 1626] 168 |...... 125| 195| 151.5 1 af 
October_....| 161 273 186 167 | 169.0 | 170.0} 168 |___.__- 133 | 213 | 152.8 di 
1925. | | | | | I 
January 160 279 | 191 169 | 170.8 171.1 163 | 166 130 214 | 159.9 
February -- 158 281; 192 169 | 170.8 168.9 | iia 3 Oe 210 | 159.2 ? 
March. 155 279 | 193 168 | 169.9 166. 3 160 J Pa Ss 204 | 160.3 fu 
April... 151 273 | 190 163 | 165.9 | 161.9 158 162 130 | 202 | 159.3 
May. 151 | 262] 191| 162| 163.0) 158.6 159 | 162 |........ 199 | 157.8 m 
June... 153 | 260} 187 161 | 161.9 | 157.2 162, 162 |__...... 200 | 157.3 tr 
July - 155 254} 188 161 | 160.6 | 156.9 162 161 127 198 | 162.8 
August... 155 | 249] 184 159 | 159.6 | 156.2 162 161 |- | 200 | 160.3 fa 
Septem ber - 155 | 237 | 185 157 | 159.4 155.1 ee ae | 201 | 160.2 | ti 
October 154 223 | 187 154 | 159.2] 153.9 163 | 162 124} 200 | 159.0 I 
November 154; 220| 186 155 | 157.0} 152.7 165 | 161 |._....- 198 | 158.4 CC 
Decem ber _. 155 220 | 187 156 | 156.7 | 152.1 160 1G) tobi oh |} 194) 158.1 | 
1926 | | | p: 
January.....| 153 214 186 153 | 155.5 | 151.3) 161| 159 124 | 192 | 164.0 
February.....149| 211! 186 152 ' 154.5 | 148.8) 160) 159 !........| 188! 163.0 I 
March.......| 145) 205 | 183) 149/ 150.8] 144.4] 163] 157 |........| 184| 1644 1 U 
April a 143 lug 179 | 150 148.4) 143.6) 168| 156| 120 181 | 162.8 
May.........| 143 197 179 151 | 146.6 | 144.9 Sy} 186 jus.-..i. 177 | 159.7 n 
June... 144 194 177 150 | 145.1 | 146.4 163 eee 177 | 155.8 I 
See 141} 192| 178| 148| 145.0! 1487 162| 156 122} 179/156.9' 1 p 
August....... 130} 193| 180| 147/ 145.5| 149.1 162} 154 |........ 177 | 160.5 | fs 
September _ - 140 1938 | 178 146 | 146.0 | 150.9 i) ‘Sib lebanecks 176 | 164.2 I 
October 143 198 179} 148 | 145.3) 152.1 154) 153 127 174 | 171.1 I t! 
November.-| 147| 199| 185| 148| 146.9] 1524| 155| 151 |....._.. 171| 1744; 1 7 
December...| 147 184 | 186 150 | 148.3 | 146.1 155 | " § CRS 170 | 172.0 . 
1927 
January.....| 145 174 184 146 | 146.5 | 143.6 154) 151 128 170 | 172.8 t 
February...| 146] 172| 180| 146| 145.4| 1426 183 | 147 |._.....- 171 | 172.0) 1 p 
March. 144 167 | 179 145 | 146.7 | 140.6 180 | 147 |.......- 171 | 174.7 | 
April........| 143 164} 177 143 | 146.5 | 139.8 151 | 147 126 170 | 173.1 ! 
May 145 162 172 145 | 147.1} 141.1 163} 146 |........ 171 | 171.3 V 
June ..| 149 166 171 146 | 147.2} 141.8 155 ~ | See 172 | 169.3 
July.........| 151 165 | 168 146 | 147.0} 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 171.0 I p 
August......| 149) 167/ 168) 146/ 147.2| 1409 165 | 146 |.__..... 167 | 170.8 
September.. 150) 167| 169) 148 | 147.9 1421 170| 146 |___.___- 169} 171.8 | U 
October_....| 150 165 | 169; 147 | 148.3] 141.4 173 146 122 170 | 168.7 I 
November..| 151 166 | 168 148 | 148.9} 141.1 166 gg VRS. 168 | 165.8 14 
December...| 151 166 | 169 148 | 150.1 | 140.4 162 SR. 168 | 163.5 if 2 
1928 
January ex. 153 164) 166 148 | 150.0} 140.9 163 150 123 169 | 163. 1 b 
February 150 163 | 166 i? inauci. BRA 160 Lg Ee 169 | 164.3 : 
March. . 152 106 j-...-.-| 149 |..0:--.| M06 |....200. SS 169 | 163.4 

















4 147 item 


* 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 
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COST OF LIVING 


Reasons for Present-Day Funeral Costs 


N VIEW of the widespread feeling that funeral costs are excessive 
| and entail an unnecessary burden on the lower income groups, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. financed a survey of the burial 
industry which was carried out, in order to secure the utmost fairness, 
under the direction of an independent committee representative of 
various social and religious interests and the industry itself. The 
study covered the actual funeral expenditures among various income 
groups, including the funeral bills secured from 2,830 decedents’ 
estates in four large cities; those for 8,828 holders of industrial policies 
from various sections of the United States; 3,123 claims for burial ex- 
penses filed with the United States Veterans’ Bureau; and the bills 
paid by 319 widows applying for pensions to the New York Board of 
Child Welfare. It will be seen, therefore, that a fair picture was 
afforded of funeral bills among distinct economic groups and from 
different sections of the country. 

In asummary' of the results of the survey it is shown that excessive 
funeral expenditures entail the most suffering in families of limited 
means who have minor children to support. The excessive expendi- 
tures may be accounted for partly by the desire on the part of the 
family for an elaborate funeral, either as a token of respect and affec- 
tion for the departed or to comply with the demands made by the 
conventions or the social and religious traditions of the group, and 
partly by the disorganization and waste in the industry itself. 

According to the Federal Census, the number of undertakers in the 
United States was 51 per cent greater in 1920 than in 1900, while the 
number of deaths had hicoasnset Gaky 2.3 per cent; so that in a 20-year 
period the number of undertakers had increased roughly 25 times as 
fast as the volume of business. Although figures were not available, 
the rate of increase since 1920 in the number engaging in this business 
is apparently quite as great as in the preceding years. The result is 
that in the cities from 10 to 25 per cent of the undertakers have 50 
per cent of the business while the other 50 per cent is spread among a 
large number of operators. As the establishments doing the largest 
volume of business had the lowest operating costs and prices to the 
public, it is evident that funeral prices can never be greatly lowered 
until the volume of business, which is fixed by the death rate, is con- 
centrated in fewer hands. 





! Advisory Committee on Burial Survey. The reasons for present-day funeral costs, by John C. Geb- 
hart. New York [19287]. 
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The expenses of the industrial policyholders group may be con- 
sidered a fair index of funeral expenses of wage-earning families ;;, 
various parts of the country. While the figures given are averag,- 
and do not show the range of expenditures, these averages are su/|)- 
ciently high to indicate the excessive amounts spent for this purpos. 
In general, charges were highest in the East, lowest in the South, wit); 
the Midwest and Central States (with one exception) falling betwee) 
these extremes. Thus the average for New Jersey, the highest, w «+ 
$484, and for North Carolina, the lowest, $194. In Ohio, the highes; 
of the States in the Middle West, the average expenditure was $41: 
In general, expenditures were considerably higher in the cities than 
in the rural districts. 

The records of 319 widows in New York now receiving pensions 
for the support of their children were studied. These were groupe 
by nationality, and it was found that the average funeral expenditure 
among the Irish was $452, which consumed 44 per cent of the net 
assets; among the Italians the average bill was $421, absorbing 5: 
per cent of the net assets; while among the Jews, owing to thei 
simpler funeral customs, the average bill was only $247. For the 
industrial policyholders in New York City the average expenditur 
was $432. 

From these figures it is apparent that reforms within the industry 
are needed, as well as a different attitude among the people at large 
toward the ostentation involved in needlessly high-priced funerals 


Working-Class Budgets in Moscow, Russia (a Correction) 


N THE Labor Review for December, 1927 (p. 212), an article o1 
| the ‘Family budget of a skilled worker in Moscow, Russia,’ 
was reprinted from Industrial and Labor Information (Genev: 
for October 24, 1927. The April 16 issue of the latter publicatio: 
contains the following correction received by the International Labo: 
Office from the Commissariat of Labor of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 
The inquiry referred to all classes of workers, skilled and unskilled (noi \ 
skilled workers only as stated in our previous article). 
The inquiry referred to 96 heads of families, 19 of whom were paid at (! 


rates established under the sixth (average) wage scale, 39 under higher scalc-, 
and 38 under lower scales. 

The average daily wage of a head of a family employed in the textile industr 
varied between 2.25 and 4.51 roubles,! in the iron and steel trades between |.>* 
and 9.46 roubles, and in the printing trades between 2.53 and 6.57 roubles. 


1 Exchange rate of rouble, first quarter of 1927= 51.5 cents. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Awards and Decisions 






Railway Clerks—Great Northern Railway 





PRIL 4, 1928, an arbitration award in a dispute between the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees and the Great 
Northern Railway Co. was made by a board consisting of John A. 
(Cochrane, representing the carrier, John H. Sylvester, representing 
ihe union, and John F. D. Meighen, appointed by the United States 
Board of Mediation. A majority of the board rendered the following 
decision : 


A 





™ This award shall be effective August 1, 1927, and the increases in rates of pay 

ganted herein shall be added to the rates in effect July 31, 1927. 
SecTION 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, subfore- 

nen, and other clerical supervisory forces—add 4 cents per hour, per position. 
©} Sec. 2A. Clerks with experience of two or more years in railroad clerical work : 
x clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, or where their cumulative f 
Seexperience in such clerical work is not less than two years—add 4 cents per hour, 
vr position. 

Sec. 2B. Clerks with an experience of one year and less than two years in rail- 
wad clerical work or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, or where 
heir cumulative experience in such clerical work is not less than one year—add 
jcents per hour, per position. 

Suc. 3A. Clerks whose experience as above defined is less than one year and 
nore than six months—add 2 cents per hour, per position. 

Sec. 4. Train and engine crew callers, assistant station masters, train an- 
wuneers, gatemen, and baggage and parcel room employees, other than clerks— 
uid 4 cents per hour, per position. 

(Sections 5 and 6—no increase.) 
™ Sec. 7. Station, eto von warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, storeroom, and 

eam-truck freight handlers or truckers, and others similarly employed—add 4 
rents per hour, per position. : . 

Sec. 8. The existing differential shall be maintained between the truckers’ 
ee above established in section 7, and the classes named below under A 
anc 5 

A. Sealers, scalers, and fruit and perishable inspectors. 

B. Storers or stevedores, callers, or loaders, locators, and coopers. 

Sec. 9. All common laborers in and about stations, storehouses, and ware- 
jouses not otherwise provided for—add 4 cents per hour, per position. 

(Sections 10 and 11—no increase.) 


John A. Cochrane, the representative of the carrier, filed a dis- 
enting opinion, reading as follows: 


I must dissent from this award. 

The increase in the wages authorized by this board will place the employees 
fected on a Jevel higher than during the war-time peak, taking into consideration 
he fact that the cost of living has decreased since that time. 

The economic condition of the Northwest, the large number of men unem- 
bloyed, are such that I can not see any justification, based either upon sentiment 
t reason, and certainly not upon the evidence in this case, for any increase in 
le present wage rates. 
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This increase raises the wages of these employees to a level 35 per cent 
than is now paid for similar work in outside industry. There is no justifi 
for such a differential existing between the wages paid railroad employees »;, 
those paid nonrailroad employees for similar work. ’ 

This wage increase places the wages of these employees upon a level in , 
of the wages awarded by recent boards of arbitration to the employees | 
New York Central, the Chicago & North Western, and the Illinois (, 
The employees of these railroads live in cities where the cost of living is 
greater than in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

State railroad commissions and farm and commercial organizations are de: 
ing that freight rates be reduced. It must be self-evident that wages ea 
be constantly increased if freight rates are to be reduced and that such act 
as this board has taken will prevent any possibility of rate reductions or mak. 
impossible to continue to give the Northwest the kind of service it requires 
must be apparent to anyone that freight rates can not be reduced if the cost 
operating the railroad is to be constantly increased. 

The wages paid by the Great Northern Railway Co. were just and reasonable 


biti 


> 





Shop Crafts—Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


AN ARBITRATION award was made April 14, 1928, in a disputé 

between the Chesapeake and Ohio System Federation No. 41 
railway employees department, American Federation of Labor, an 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., by a board consisting of A. O 
Wharton and F. H. Knight, appointed by the employees, J. B 
Parrish and C. B. Hitch, appointed by the carrier, and Thoma 
Walker Page and Wm. Rogers Clay, appointed by the United State 
Board of Mediation. From the majority opinion are taken the fol 
lowing paragraphs: 


The request in brief is for an upward adjustment of $1.50 per basic day for al 
journeymen mechanics, their apprentices and helpers, except freight car mechan 
ics, for whom an adjustment of $1.66 per basic day is requested, and for coact 
cleaners, for whom a basic daily wage of $4.70 is requested. 

The employees have not seen fit to introduce evidence bearing on numerou 
factors usually considered material in fixing or determining wages. They havé 
pitched their case on inequality of treatment. The inequality complained o 
shows itself in the form of a difference of wages. It is stated that basically thé 
treatment accorded to transportation-service employees is fair and proper an 
may be taken as a guide in judging the treatment that should be accorded t 
shop-craft employees. 

In our opinion other factors that influence wages ought to be given considera 
tion along with inequalities of wages. It is admitted by both parties to this cas¢ 
that wages should not be equal for all kinds of work. It is just and reasonable 
for example, that a difference should exist between the wages of a coach cleane 
and the wages of a machinist, or between the wages of a brakeman and the wage 
of a conductor. The reason for a difference is this: That the factors which deter 
mine wages vary in strength from one kind of employment to another. Thus al 
employees must bear some responsibility, but some must bear more than others 
in railway employments all may be said to incur some hazards, but some incu 
more than others; all are subject to some physical and mental strain, but somé¢ 
are subject to more strain than others; all require some strength, skill, an 
experience, but some require more than others. 

Some of the factors that determine wages, such as those that have been men 
tioned, are natural, but there are others which are purely artificial. ‘Take! 
together they are numerous, and it is the variable force that they exert whic! 
brings about different wages for different employments. Certain artificial factor 
sometimes operate in such a manner as to cause injustice and discrimination 
certain classes of employees. Hence arise, at times, wage differentials that ar 
unfair and unreasonable. 











AWARDS AND DECISIONS—-SHOP CRAFTS 


In order to determine whether any differential at all is just and reasonable 
between the wages paid in one employment and those paid in another and, if so, 
how great that differential should be, it is necessary to examine the factors in 
both employments. When, on examination, it is found that certain artificial and 
discriminatory factors exert an undue strength, it is possible to repress them and 
thus to alter or to eliminate the existing differential. 

The presentation in behalf of the shop-craft employees, the testimony in the 
case, and the argument of counsel do not describe the grounds on which the particu- 
lar wage structure that developed under Federal control was approved and 
accepted. As evidence that it was just and reasonable reliance is placed on the 
knowledge and character of the men composing the agencies of government by 
whom the structure was framed. The factors that caused such differentials as 
were then permitted, the factors by repression of which other differentials were 
eliminated, the weight attached to the several factors as they combined under 
the quite unusual conditions at that time prevailing; in short, all evidence that 
the wage structure was intelligent, justifiable, and well balanced has been 
omitted from the proceedings in this case beyond the evidence that an effart 
was made by certain agencies to render the structure what at that time it should 
have been. 

Assume, however, that respect for the personnel of the Government agencies 
whieh created the wage structure under Federal control and confidence in their 
wisdom and character should lead us to accept as just and reasonable for that time 
the relationships fixed by them. Does it necessarily follow that those relationships 
should be permanently maintained? We do not think so. 

The factors that determine wages vary not only from one employment to 
another, they vary also within each employment from one period to another. 
Changes that differ widely among different employments both in frequency and 
extent take place in methods, processes, equipment, and organization. It follows 
that alterations occur in the hazard, the strain, the responsibility, the requisite 
skill of employees, in the productivity of their labor, and in other factors that 
determine wages. 

It is possible that the alteration in all wage factors has, in fact, been so nearly 
the same for the shop-craft employees and for the classes with which they are 
here compared that a wage relationship which was just under Federal control 
would be just at the present time. 

Much evidence has been brought to show that the difference between the 
wages of shop-craft employees and the wages of train and engine service em- 
ployees is greater now than it was under Federal control, and likewise to show 
by how much the difference has increased. 

The board of arbitration is asked to decide that because the wage relationship 
is different, it is therefore unjust. But the board can not pronounce the existing 
wage relationship unjust and unreasonable solely for the reason that it differs 
from the relationship which was established under Federal control nearly a 
decade ago. We can not accept the theory that wages in different employments 
should be made to rise or fall by equal amounts regardless of diverging changes 
that may take place in the wage factors that deserve to be considered. 

We are constrained to conclude that in the light of such evidence as has been 
presented in the proceeding before this board of arbitration the request made 
by the shop-craft employees must be denied. 

The request of the shop-craft employees for adjustment of existing wage 
rates is denied, and it is ordered that existing wage rates shall remain unchanged, 


The representatives appointed by the employees filed a dissenting 
opinion containing the following statements: 


The shop-craft employees took the position in this case that the railroad had 
produced no evidence that the Government-established wage structure, which 
was in effect for many years, was unfairly established, or contained unfair wage 
differentials, or that conditions had changed since that time so as to warrant a 
change in the wage differentials. Therefore they assumed that the board would 
feel obliged by the conceded facts, which proved unequal treatment of the shop- 
craft employees, in comparison with comparable employees, to increase their 
rates of pay. Instead the board has apparently announced as a principle of 
arbitration that the employees not only must prove affirmatively that they 
have suffered from unequal treatment, but must prove negatively that unequal 
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treatment has not been justified. We submit that such a principle would | 
pose an unnecessary and excessive burden of proof upon the employees, ; 
ought not to be established. The railroad is thus relieved of any obliga 
either to justify unequal treatment or in default to submit to an adjustment . 
wage rates, so that the shop-craft employees may no longer receive $1.50 
day less than other employees who only a few years ago received compara 
wages. 

e regard it as a most unhappy conclusion that this arbitration should 
decided, not upon the merits of the employees’ contentions, but upon a techn 
ruling that a prima facie showing of injustice, unanswered, does not warrant { |) 
board in doing justice. If such was the opinion of the board we believe it sho: |;j 
have been made evident before the conclusion of the hearing. The employ 
repeatedly invited questions and offered to furnish any additional evidence 
desired on any point. They had every reason to believe that their limitation 0; 
evidence, in order to lighten the burden of the board, met the full approval o; 
the board, since that was frequently indicated during the hearing. ‘They hay 
every reason to feel deeply wronged that disapproval should be first manifested 
in the decision rendered. An arbitration is not entered into as a technica 
contest, but as an informal effort to ascertain and to promote justice. 














IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for March, 1928 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Sratistician Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


N MARCH, 1928, 40,618 aliens were admitted to the United States, 
comprising 26,270 immigrants and 14,348 nonimmigrants. The 
exodus of aliens this month totaled 17,173, of whom over 71 per 

cent (12,242) were nonemigrants going abroad for a short stay or 
leaving after a visit in this country. The remaining 4,931 were 
emigrants departing for permanent residence in some foreign country. 
During the same month 34,217 American citizens returned to the 
United States and 29,422 left for foreign shores. 

Of the 40,618 aliens entering the country during March, 28,629 
came in at the seaports and 24,422, or 85.3 per cent, of these landed 
at New York. Aliens coming from Canada and Mexico via the land- 
border ports numbered 5,685 and 6,304, respectively. Europeans 
comprised over 90 per cent of the New York arrivals, 22,147 aliens 
coming that way during March being natives of Europe, while 1,937 
were born in Canada and other American countries, 231 in Asia, 50 
in Africa, and 57 in Australia and the Pacific. Islands. Of the alien 
arrivals during the month at our principal seaport, 12,203 were ad- 
mitted as quota immigrants, 5,616 as returning residents, and 2,420 
as visitors for business or pleasure; 1,545 were passing through the 
United States on their way elsewhere. Other admissions at New 
York this month included 1,765 wives and children of American 
citizens, 364 natives of nonquota countries who were admitted as 
such under the immigration act of 1924, and 509 students, ministers, 
professors, etc. 

About three-fifths of the 5,685 aliens admitted to the United States 
during March, 1928, at points along the northern land border were 
Canadian born, 3, 359 being natives of Canada, and the bulk (3,061) 
of these came in under section 4-c of the act of 1924 as natives of 
Canada. The others, although born in that country, were admitted 
principally as visitors and returning residents under the act. The 
aieree r border arrivals in March also included 2,213 aliens born in 
Europe, principally Great Britain and Ireland, and of this number 
1,571 were admitted as quota immigrants under the act. 

Of the 6,304 aliens admitted during March, 1928, by way of the 
southern land border, 6,060, or 96 per cent, were born in Mexico, and 
5,831 of these came in under section 4—c of the act as natives of Mexico. 

Of the 26,270 immigrant aliens admitted at all ports during the 
month of March, 4,471 came from Germany, 2,050 from the Irish Free 
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State, 1,581 from Italy, and 1,508 from Great Britain, these { y, 
countries contributing over 60 per cent of the overseas immigratioy 
this month. During the same period other European countries s\p- 
plied 4,949 immigrants, while 194 came from the Asiatic countries 
and 98 from Africa, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. The Wester, 
Hemisphere contributed 11,419 of the March immigrants, 4,724 
coming from Canada, and 5,955 from Mexico, the other 740 immigrants 
coming from the West Indies and Central and South America. 

Out of every 100 immigrants admitted to the United States during 
March, 1928, European countries contributed 55; 17 coming from 
Germany, 8 from the Irish Free State, 6 from Italy, 5 from Grea; 
Britain, and 19 from other countries of Europe. About 18 out of 
every 100 came from Canada, 23 from Mexico, and 4 from all of the 
other countries. In 1914, the last of the six fiscal years during which 
the annual influx of aliens to the United States passed the million 
mark, Italy and former Austria-Hungary each sent 23 out of every 
100 immigrants then admitted; the former Russian Empire con- 
tributed 21, Great Britain and Ireland 6, and other European coun- 
tries 14. In the same pre-war year only 7 immigrants out of every 
100 came from Canada, 1 from Mexico, and 5 from other places in 
America, Asia, Africa, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 

The number of aliens debarred during March, 1928, from entering 
the United States numbered 1,385 for the land-border ports and 184 
for the seaports. Failure to present proper immigration visa was the 
main cause for rejection, 1,491 aliens having been refused admission 

, for this reason. 

During the same month 950 undesirable aliens found to be unlaw- 
fully in the United States were deported to the country whence they 
came. The total deportations for the nine months July 1, 1927, to 
March 31, 1928, was 8,599. Over three-fifths of this number entered 
the country over the northern or southern land boundaries, 2,960 
from Canada and 2,588 from Mexico; while 2,143 aliens landed at 
Atlantic seaports, 445 at Gulf of Mexico ports, 447 at Pacific ports, 
and 16 at ports in the outlying possessions of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. These deportees were sent to nearly every part of the 
world, 3,709, or 43.1 per cent, going to Europe; 2,169, or 25.2 per 
cent, to Mexico; 1,804, or 21 per cent, to Canada; 421, or 4.9 per cent, 
to Asia; and 496, or 5.8 per cent, to the other countries. 

The principal causes for deportation during the said nine months 
were: Entering without proper immigration visa, 3,921; criminal and 

immoral classes, 1,425; and mentally or physically defective, 882. 
Among the criminals deported, 539 had been sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a year or more. Of the mental and physical defectives, 72! 
were found to be public charges in hospitals and other institutions 
from causes existing prior to entry, 477 being insane, 208 had other 
mental defects, and 36 were physically disabled. 











STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1927, TO 
MARCH 31, 1928 
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1 Not included among inward numbers, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
2 Deported aliens are included among the emigrant or the nonemigrant aliens. 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


ILLinois.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 44: Statement of 
plans and policies, five-year period, 1927-1932. Springfield, 1928. 81 pp. 
MaryLanpv.—Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. Thirty-sixth annual repori, 

1927. Baltimore, 1928. 86 pp. 
Data on working hours of women in 1927, taken from this report, are published 
on page 46 of this issue. 


M assAcHUSETTS.— Department of Labor and Industries. Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. Report, together with the decisions rendered by the Board 
for the year ending November 30, 1927. Boston, 1928. 659 pp. 


New Yorkx.—Department of Labor. Proceedings of the eleventh annual N. 
York State Industrial Safety Congress, Buffalo, November 29—December 1. 
1927. Albany, 1928. 253 pp. 


se - Special bulletin No. 152: Causes of compensated accidents, two year: 
ended June 30, 1926. Prepared by Bureau of Statistics and Information. 
Albany, 1927. 145 pp. 


Reviewed on page 73 of this issue. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Special bulletin No. 21 

Fourteen and fifteen year old children in industry. Harrisburg, 1927. 28 pp 
Reviewed on page 48 of this issue. 

Unirep Stratres.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce. Trade information bulletin No. 540: German metal-working 
machinery industry and trade, by Theodore Pilger. Washington, 1928. 76 pp 


Information on wages and hours of labor, extracted from this report, is given 
on page 126 of this issue. 


— - Trade promotion series No. 62: The Irish Free State—An economic 
survey, by Hugh D. Butler and others. Washington, 1928. 86 pp.; chart, 
maps, illus. 

Includes brief statements relating to trade-unions, strikes and lockouts, 
unemployment, cost of living, and housing. 

eee Bureau of Mines. Bibliography of fire hazards and prevention, an: 
safety in the petroleum industry, compiled by H. Britton and G. B. Shea. Wash- 
ington, 1928. 10 pp., mimeographed. 

—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Fortieth annual 
report on the statistics of railways in the United States for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, including also selected data relating to other common carriers su!) 
ject to the interstate commerce act for the year 1926. Washington, 1925 
crxaviii, 274 pp. 

Includes a table showing the average number of employees on Class I stean 
railroads of the United States, with working time and total and average com 

pensation of employees, for the calendar year 1926. 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


AuSTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor report, 1926, No. 17. 
Melbourne, 1927. 174 pp.; charts. 


Contains statistical data for the whole Commonwealth, including rates of wages 
and hours of labor, wholesale and retail prices, unemployment, industrial dis- 
putes, immigration, accidents, labor organizations, and employers’ associations. 
—— Official yearbook of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 20, 1927. Mel- 

bourne [1927?]. xaxxi, 1037 pp.; map, charts. 

Includes data on wages, hours of labor, prices, employment, industrial dis- 
putes, trade-unions, and employers’ associations, for various periods. 

—— (New Sours Wa ss).—Director General of Public Health. Report for 
the year ended December 31, 1926. Section I.-C, Industrial hygiene, pp. 
49-76. Sydney, 1928. Charts. 

This report contains an account of a study of theater ventilation and of an 
investigation of occupational dermatitis in a rubber factory in Sydney. 
AustTr1a.—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte fir Wien. Léhne und Leben- 

shalitung der Wiener Arbeiterschaft im Jahre 1925. Vienna, 1928. 225 pp. 

Wages and cost of living in the city of Vienna in 1925. 


BeLGitum.— Ministére de |’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. 
Inspection du Travail. Rapports annuels de l’inspection du travail, 1926. 


Brussels, 1927. 264 pp., illus. 

This report of the labor inspection service of Belgium for the year 1926 covers 
39,255 visits of inspection to establishments employing approximately 587,000 
workers. In addition to supervision of safety and sanitation in workshops and 
the enforcement of labor laws, the inspection service is also authorized to inter- 
vene in case of strikes and the different arbitration boards function under this 
branch of the Government service. 





Canapa.— Department of Trade and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. Forest 
Products Branch. Census of industry: The F se and paper industry, 1926. 
Ottawa, 1928. 99 pp.; charts. (Printed in English and French.) 

Summary tables include data on production and average earnings of employees 
in 1926 in the industry covered. 


—— National Research Council. Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Report of the president and financial statement, 1926--27. 
Ottawa, 1928. 140 pp., dlus. 

—— (Quresec).—Department of the Secretary. Bureau of Statistics. Statis- 
tical yearbook of Quebec, 1927. Quebec, 1927. 482 pp.; charts. 

One section of this volume is devoted to the subject of organized labor, and 
contains data on labor unions; coalitions, strikes, and unemployment; labor 
inspection; employment bureaus; and labor accidents. Another section gives 
detailed statistics on people’s banks. 


France.—Commission Supérieure de la Caisse Nationale des Retraites pour la 
Vieillesse. Rapport les opérations et la situation de cette caisse, année 1926. 
Paris, 1927. 104 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1926 of the French National Old-Age Retire- 
ment Fund. 


Great Brirain.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 45: Two 
contributions to the expertenaaat study of the menstrual cycle. I.—Its influence 
in mental and muscular efficiency, by S. C. M. Sowton and C. S. Myers. 
II.—Its relation to general functional activity, by E. M. Bedale. London, 
1928. 68 pp.; charts. 
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Great Britrarn.—lIndustrial poteane Research Board. Report No. 4?: 
studies on hours of work. I.—Fte-hour spells for women, with reference ty esi 
pauses. I1.—Thetwo-shift system in certain factories. London, / 928. 


\ summary of the findings concerning the two-shift system was giv: 
the Labor Review for May (p. 124). The first study was undertaken in 
of the increasing use of a workday involving spells of 434 or 5 hours. 
proposition has been made that all women and young persons should be gi, 
break of 15 minutes’ duration during the spell. The conclusions drawn from 
study are that such a break is advantageous to the worker, that in many cases 
efficiency may be so increased by it that output will not be reduced and 
even be increased, and that the objections urged against it by some emp}: 
may be obviated by efficient management. 


1} 
iad\ 


ers 


— — Report No. 50: The physiological cost of the muscular movements 
involved in barrow work, by G. P. Crowden. London, 1928. 19 pp.; diagrams, 
illus. 

This study shows the expenditure of energy involved in transporting heavy 
loads in wheelbarrows and suggests methods by which such work may be per- 
formed most efficiently. 

—— Medical Research Council. Report for the year 1926-27. London, 1928. 
152 pp. (Cmd. 3013.) 

The report contains an account of various studies carried out by different 
divisions of the Medical Research Council, including the miscellaneous researc hies 
into industrial diseases and the studies by the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board. 


—— Ministry of Labor. London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. 
Fourth annual report, 1927. London, 1928. 17 pp. 


The council reports that there was little or no difficulty in finding employment 
for juveniles in London during the year. In fact, there was a constant and 
insistent demand for boys and girls fresh from school. During the year 70,400 
boys and girls were placed by the employment exchanges. At the middle of 
July, 1927, the number registered as seeking employment was 3,000, the smallest 
number registered at that date since 1921, with the sole exception of 1925 when 
the lists showed the same figure—3,000. 

— Registry of Friendly Societies. Return showing details of membershi), 
income, expenditure, and funds of registered trade-unions with 10,000 or more 
members in the years 1925 and 1926. London, 1928. 9 pp. (Cmd. 3056.) 

Inp1A (Bompay).—Labor Office. Report on an enquiry into middle-class family 
budgets in Bombay City. Bombay, 1928. 33 pp. 

The study, begun in 1922 and eompleted in 1924, covered 2,000 middle-class 
families, but for various reasons a number of the schedules were rejected, so 
that the data published relate to 1,325 families with monthly incomes ranging 
from Rs.75 to Rs.225. Concerning these the report gives statistics as to (1 
the size and earnings of the family; (2) the cost and consumption of food, fuel 


and lighting, furniture and household effects; and (3) house rents and housing 
conditions. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice,—<Studies and reports, series M (social insurance), 
No. 6: Compulsory sickness insurance. 794 pp. No.7: Voluntary sickness 
insurance. xlviti, 470 pp. Geneva, 1927. 


A summary of these two reports is given on page 77 of this issue. 
NETHERLANDS (AMSTERDAM).—Commissie van onderzoek naar den omvang en 


de feitelijke beteekenis der werkloosheid te Amsterdam. Rapport. A’- 
sterdam, 1927. 109 pp. 


A review of this report of the commission of inquiry into the extent and prac- 
tical significance of unemployment in Amsterdam is given on page 88 of (lus 
issue. 
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Union or Sours Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Fourth census of 


the population of South Africa, enumerated May 4,1926. Part IX, Dwellings. 
Pretoria, 1928. xv, 49 pp. 


Statistics on housing, including number, size, rent, etc., of dwellings. 
Unofficial 


Apvisory CoMMITTEE ON Buriat Survey. The reasons for present-day funeral 


costs, by John C. Gebhart. [New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Press, 1928?] 


Reviewed on page 173 of this issue. 

ALLEN, Freperick J., Editor. Practice in vocational guidance. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1927. 306 pp. 

A collection of articles, the majority of which have already been published in 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. The contributions are grouped under the 
five following heads: ‘‘ Organizing for vocational guidance,”’ ‘‘Classes in occupa- 
tional information,’’ ‘‘Research in occupational information,” ‘Tests and 


measurements in vocational and educational guidance,’’ and “Placement and 
follow-up.” 


AMERICAN Laspor YEAR Book, 1928. New York, Rand School of Social Science, 
7 East Fifteenth Street, 1928. 265 pp. 

Continuing the same general policy of previous issues of this yearbook, the 1928 
edition contains brief summaries of recent developments in the various fields of 
labor and industrial activity. In addition it deals especially with the political 
issues facing American labor in the present presidential election year. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Annual convention series No. 75: Pen- 


sions—A problem of management, by Edward S. Cowdrick. New York, 20 
Vesey Street, 1928. 38 pp. 


ASSOCIATION POUR LA ProtecTION L&GALE pes TRAVAILLEURS. L’utilisation 
des loisirs des travailleurs. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1925. 36 pp. 


A discussion of workers’ leisure in relation to housing and the provision of 
gardens. 


Buck, J. Lossine. Farm ownership and tenancy in China. Shanghai, National 
Christian Council, Committee on Christianizing the Economic Order [n. d.]. 
31 pp. 
An attempt to summarize as briefly as possible the existing information on 
the subject. It is estimated that probably at least 50 per cent of the farmers 
of China own the farms they operate. 


Carver, THomas Nrxon, and Lester, HucuH W. This economic world and how it 
may be improved. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1928. 432 pp.; charts. 


CLEVELAND CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATIONAL CoopERATION. Committee on 
Adult Education. Report, 1927. Cleveland, 1928. 70 pp.; charts. 
Combines the results of investigations and studies of adult education carried 
on by several committees for over two years, and indicates that the next step 
to be taken is the development and careful coordination of a program which 
will provide a proper place for every possible form of adult education. 


Cote, G. H. D. The economic system—An elementary outline. London, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (Ltd.)., 1927. 90 pp. 


Prepared for the British Workers’ Educational Association and designed to give 
an analysis, not of economic doctrines in general, but of those particular subjects 
which lie most on the surface and nearest to ordinary business practice. 


Comité Crentrat pes Hovittbres pe France. Rapport présenté a lassemblée 
générale ordinaire du 23 Mars 1928. Paris, 1928. 22 pp.; chart. 


Data on wages and output per worker in coal mines of France, taken from this 
report, are given on page 36 of this issue. 
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Dunn, Ropert W. Soviet trade-unions. New York, Vanguard Press, 192: 
238 pp. ; 
Describes the construction and the more positive activities of the Russis 
unions. 


Epstein, Raven C. The automobile industry, its economic and commercial 
development. Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 1928. 412 pp.; charts, illustration: 


HarpMan, J. B. 8., Editor. American labor dynamics, in the light of postw. 
developments—An inquiry by 32 labor men, teachers, editors, and technician: 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 432 pp. 


Hopftr, Apoipne. Les jardiniers et les jardins. Paris, Gaston Doin et Cie. 
1927. 460 pp. 
A study of horticulture in France, with special reference to working conditions. 
trade organizations, and employment methods. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SoctaL Progress (British Section). Report 
on “‘family endowment.”” London, Cooperative Printing Society (Ltd.), 192 
13 pp. 
Gives the present status of family endowment in Great Britain and sum- 
marizes the arguments for and against the establishment of such a system. 
INTERNATIONAL CLOTHING WorKERs’ FepERATION. Report of the International 


Clothing Workers’ Congress, held from August 8 to 10, 1927, in Paris 
Amsterdam, Reguliersgracht 80 [1928?]. 113 pp. 


Janvier, J. M. Organisation professionnelle et repos hebdomadaire (loi du 
Décembre 1923). Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France [1927?]. 1/ 
PP. 
The author discusses the French legislation relative to the weekly rest day, 
with particular reference to its effect on other social questions. 


Lapp, Joun A. Justice first. New York, Century Co., 1928. 185 pp. 

This volume consists of a collection of addresses on various social questions 
such as old-age security, health insurance, rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
education, and medical care of the injured worker. 

Lees-Sairn, H. B., Editor. Encyclopedia of the labor movement. London, Cazxio 
Publishing Co. (Ltd.) [1928?]. 3 vols. 

The purpose of the work is to present a survey of the whole range of labor 
interests in industry and society. Each topic is treated by a specialist in that 
subject, and the list of authors contains a number of internationally known namc- 
As a whole, it is an exceedingly convenient and usable book of reference on «|! 
labor matters, especially with regard to English questions and developments. 
Lewis, Epwarp R. America—Nation or confusion: A study of our immigration 

problems. New York, Harper Bros., 1928. 408 pp. 

The author emphasizes the importance and desirability of putting into effect 
the national origins provision in connection with legislation regulating immigr:- 
tion into the United States, the promulgation of which was postponed by Congre-- 
until July 1, 1928. The attempt is made to prove that the admission of larg: 
groups of aliens of diverse races may destroy the political and social unity of our 
country. 

Luoyp, C. M. Trade-unionism. London, A. & C. Black (Lid.: 1928. 194 p; 
charts. 3d ed. 

Traces the history of British trade-unionism from its beginnings to the presc:\' 
day. The industrial disturbances of 1926 and the trade disputes and trad: 
unions act of 1927 are dealt with as fully as space would allow, and the text « 
the act is included. A brief bibliography is given of recent works on trac 
unionism and industrial problems. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 187 


Mazur, Paut M. American prosperity, its causes and consequences. New York, 
Viking Press, 1928. 268 pp. 


METROPOLITAN Lire [INsurANcE Co. Papers presented at the eighth international 
congress of actuaries, London, England, June 27-30, 1927. [New York, 1927?] 
43 pp. 

The three papers included in this pamphlet were presented by officers of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and covered the following subjects: Welfare 
activities for policyholders of life insurance companies in the United States and 
Canada; industrial insuram2 in the United States and Canada; and social 
insurance in the United States and Canada. 

Nationa Cuaitp-Lasor CommitTee. Publication No. 344: Child-labor laws 
and child-labor facts—An analysis by States. New York, 215 Fourth Avenue, 
1928. 

The analysis for each State, accompanied by a brief bibliography for that 
State, is printed on a separate sheet, and the complete set is fastened together in 
such a way that any particular State analysis may be detached and used sepa- 
rately. The study includes legislation up to April, 1928. 

NatTronaL InpustTrRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Eleventh annual report of the 


president {for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1927). New York, 247 Park 
Avenue, 1927. 47 pp. 


The report includes an account of the organization and work of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, together with an address by the president of the 
board entitled ‘‘ American industry at a turning point.” 


NATIONAL Metaut Trapges Association. Committee on Industrial Relations. 


Methods of wage payment. Chicago, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 1928. 
57 pp. 


Reviewed on page 124 of this issue. 

Paiip, ANDRE. Le probleme ouvrier aux Etats-Unis. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927. 
559 pp. 

The labor problem in the United States is discussed in this work, first from 
the standpoint of employers’ policies, including scientific management, personnel 
relations, and representation plans; and second, from the employees’ standpoint, 
covering a study of the trade-union movement, its structure and methods, with 
special regard to the union organization in each of the important industries of 
the country. 

Pint, Aucuste. Le trade-wnionisme et ses rapports avec le mouvement ouvrier 
anglais contemporain. Paris, E. de Boccard, 1927. 292 pp. 

A history of trade-unionism in England, with special reference to the political 
and economic activities of the unions since 1890 and to the development of dif- 
ferent social theories among them during the past 30 years. 

Trapes Unrton Conaress (GREAT Britain) AND OTHERS. The mining situation— 
An immediate program. London, Labor Publications Department, 1928. 
18 pp. 

Reviewing the Government statistics as to the situation in the coal-mining 
industry at the end of 1927, the authors offer suggestions for improving conditions. 
WiLe, Freperic WiiiiaM, Editor. A century of industrial progress. Published 

for the American Institute of the City of New York by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
(Inc.), Garden City, N. Y., 1928. 581 pp. 

A symposium of articles on the development of American industry, commerce, 

science, and finance by leading authorities in the various fields. 
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WitLovuensy, W. F. Principles of public administration, with special refer: 
to the National and State Governments of the United States. Baltimore, Jo! 
Hopkins Press, 1927. 720 pp. 

Prepared for the use of the student of political science and for officials handli 
matters of general legislation and administration, rather than for the technici: 
One of the four parts into which the book has been divided relates to personn, 
and includes chapters on the Government service as a career, training of pul)! 
employees, classification and standardization of positions and salaries, reerijt- 
ment of personnel, promotion of personnel, demotion and dismissal of personne!, 
employees’ organizations, and retirement systems. 

Woop, Arraur E. Community problems. New York, Century Co., 1928. 589 
pp.; diagrams. 

The various problems connected with the social development of communities 
form the subject of this volume. There is a discussion of the general problems of 
community life as well as of the specific problems connected with housing, public 
health, community recreation, and Americanization. 

Wor.p PopuLaTion CONFERENCE. Proceedings, Geneva (Switzerland) ,-August 29 


to September 3, 1927. Edited by Mrs. Margaret Sanger. London, Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1927. 383 pp.; diagrams. 


One session was devoted to the subject of migration. 
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LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published 
since July, 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic 
surveys of the bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

A complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July, 1912, as well as 


the bulletins published since that date, will be furnished on application. 
tins marked thus (*) are out of print. 


, Conciliation and arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 





*No. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into induggrial 
agreements. [1913.] 
) No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
} No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
No. 145. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
[1914.] 
*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite-coal industry. [1916.] 
*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 
No. 233. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 
No. 255. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 
No. 283. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
No. 287. National War Labor Board: History of its formation, activities, etc. [1921.] 
No. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 
No. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
No. 448. Trade agreements, 1926. 
Cooperation. 
No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
No. 314. Cooperative credit societies in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 
Employment and unemployment. 
*No. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the United States. [1913.] 
No. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 
*No. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
*No. 195. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] 
No. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 
19 and 20, 1916. 
*No. 202. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., held 
May 10, 1916. 
No. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
No. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
No. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
*No. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 
No. 247. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
No. 310. Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. [1922.] 
No. 409. Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
Foreign Labor Laws. i 
*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] 
Housing. : 
“No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 
No. 368. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in [1921 to] 1923. 
No. 424. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in [1924 and] 1925. 
No. 449. Ruilding permits in the principal cities of the United States in (1925 and] 1026. 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 
"No. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. [19 
No. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. [1913.] 
*No. 127. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 
*No. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [1914.] 
*No. 157. Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 
*No. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 
*No. 179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 
No. 188. Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting of 
buildings. [1916.] 
Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the International A 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.] 
*No. 207. Causes of death, by occupation. [1917.] 
*No. 209. Hygiene of the printing trades. [1917.] 
*No. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 
No. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917.] 
No. 230. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 
*No. 231. Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). [1918.] 
*Wo. 234. Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
No. 236. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 
No. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers’ Com- 
mittee. [1919.] 
*No. 251. Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 
No. 256. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 
No. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920.] 
No. 276. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 
No. 280. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 
No. 291. Carbon-monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 
No. 293. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [1922.] 
No. 298. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919. 
No. 306. Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for in haz- 
ardous occupations. [1922.] 
No. 339. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States. [1923.] 
No. 392. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 
No. 405. Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phosphorus. 
[1926.] 
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No. 425. Record of industrial aceidents in the United States to 1925. 53: 
No. 426. Deaths from lead poisoning. [1927.]} 
No. 427. Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
No. 428. Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, D ‘ 
July 14-16, 1926. 
No. 460. A new test for industrial lead poisoning. [1928.] (In press.) 
Industrial Relations and Labor Conditions. Re 
No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 
No. 340. Chinese migrations, with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 
No. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast humber industry. [1923.] 
No. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 
No. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germamy. [1925.]} 
No. 383. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 
No. 384. Labor conditions in the shee industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 
No. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925.] Se 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating te labor). 
No. 211. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 
No, 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 
No. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921. 
No. 32f. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 
No. 322. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 
No. 343. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, ete. [1923.] 
No. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
No. 408. Laws relating to payment of wages. [1926.] 
No. 434. Labor legislation of 1926. 
No. 444. Deeisions ef courts and opinions affeeting labor, 1926. 
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proceedings of Annual Conventions of the Association of Governmental Laber Officials of the United 
States and Canada. 


*No. 266. Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 

No. 307. Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 

No. 323. Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 

No. 352. Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1928. 

No. 389. Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

Ne. 411. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August. 13-15, 1925. 
No. 429. Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 

No. 455. Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 

Proceedings of Annual Meetings of the International Asseciation of Industrial Aceident Beards and 
Commiasie ns. 

No. 210. Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 

No. 248. Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 

No. 264. Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 
*No. 273. Sixth, Toronto, Canada, September 23-26, 1919. 

No. 281. Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
No. 304. Eighth, Chicago, Il]., September 19-23, 1921. 

No. 333. Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 

No. 359. Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 

No. 385. Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
No. 395. Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 

No. 406. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
No. 432. Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
No. 456. Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of International Association of Public Empleyment Services. 
No. 192. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 
No. 220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 
No. 311. Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 
No. 337. Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 
No. 355. Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, September 4-7, 1923. 
No. 400. Twelfth, Chicago, Il., May 19-23, 1924. 
No. 414. Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 
Productivity of Laber. 
No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924., 
No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shees, 1923. 
No. 407. Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-beard industry. 
[1926.] 
No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pettery industry, 1925 
No. 441. Produetivity of labor in the glass industry. [1927.] 
Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
*No. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 
*No. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 
*No. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914.] 
No. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915.] 
No. 357. Cost of living in the United States. [1924.] 
No. 369. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.} 
No. 464, Retail prices, 1890 to 1927. (In press.) 
Safety Codes. 
*No. 331. Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. 
No. 336. Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 
No. 350: Specifications of laboratery tests for approval of electric headlighting devices for motor 
vehicles. 
No. 351. Safety code: for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 
Ne. 375. Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. 
No. 378. Safety code for woodworking plants. 
No. 382. Code of lighting school buildings. 
No. 410. Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 
No. 430. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 
No. 433. Safety codes for the prevention ef dust explosions. 
No. 436. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels, 
No. £47. Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 
No. 451. Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 
No. 463. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revisien. (Im press.) 
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Vocational and Workers’ Education. 
*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] 
*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 
No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] 
No, 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 
No. 459. Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.] 
Wages and Hours of Labor. 
*No. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates in the dres 
waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.] 
No. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 
No. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 
*No. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 
No. 204. Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] 
No. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. 
No. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 
No. 297. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. 
No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
No. 358. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 
No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
No. 365. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. 
No. 304. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. 
No. 407. Labor cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry, 
(1925.] 
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No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. “i 
No. 413. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1925. °K 
No. 416. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. : 

No. 421. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1925. No 
No. 422. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1925. No 
No. 435. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1926. No 
No. 438. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle industry, 1925. No 
No. 442. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1926. No 
No. 443. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1926. No 
No. 446. Wages and hours of labor in cotton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1926. No 
No. 450. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1926. No 
No. 452. .Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1926. Ne 
No. 454. Hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, 1922, 1924, and 1926. Ne 
No. 457. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1927. Nx 


Welfare Work. 
*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No, 222. Welfare work in British munitions factories. [1917.] 
*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.]} 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 


Wholesale Prices. 
No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.] 
No. 440. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1926. 
No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July, 1927. 


Women and Children in Industry. 
No. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 
*No. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 
No. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. [1913.] 
No. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. [1913.] 
*No. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. [1913.] 
No. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments and 
garment factories. [1914.] 
*No. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.] 
*No. 175. Summary of the report on conditions of woman and child wage earners in the United Statcs 
[1915.] 
*No. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 
*No. 180. The boot and s hoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915.] 
*No. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. [19!' 
No. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 
No. 215. Industrial experience of trade-scbool girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 
*No. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial emp!» 
ment of women and children. [1918.] 
No. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 
No. 253. Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 
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346. 
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326. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
. 101. 
. 102. 
. 103. 
. 107. 
. 155. 
> Fl 


Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 

British national insurance act, 1911. 

Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [1913.] 

Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International “Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 1918. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 

National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States as of January 1, 1925. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada as of July 1, 1926. 


Miscellaneous Series. 


Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to May 1, 
1915. 


Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 


. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 

. International labor legislation and the society of nations. 
. Historical survey of international action affecting labor. 
. Mutual relief associations among Government employees in Washington, D. C. 
. Personnel research agencies: A guide to organized research in employment 


[1919.] 
[1920.] 
[1921.] 
management, 
industrial relations, training, and working conditions. [1921.] 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 
Methods of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. [1923.] 
International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. 
Humanity in government. [1923.] 
Convict labor in 1923. 
Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. 
Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 
Handbook of American trade-unions. [1926.] 
Handbook of labor statistics, 1924 to 1926. 
Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 
Labor organizations in Chile. [1928.] (In press.) 
Park recreation areas in the United States. [1928.] 


O 


[1923.] 


[1926.] 


(In press.) 
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Index to Volume 26—January to June, 1928 


Note.—This is a SUBJECT INDEX. Names of authors do not appear as main entries 


Accident insurance. (See Workman’s compensation and insurance.) 


Accident prevention, general: 


Page 
Erie (Pa.). No-accident campaign, 26 manufacturing plants, August, 1927..____.____.. Jan. 81 
Industrial-accident prevention and workmen’s compensation problem, the newer 
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Age and unemployment (Davis) --......... 
Agriculture (except Wages and hours, which sec) 
Cotton harvesting, mechanical pickers, and sleds, displacing hand labor 
Engineering progress, changes in farm machinery, electrification, etc_......_....._..___. 
Apartment house living, trend toward, in American cities, 1927.................._______- be 
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—— Trades having no training policy 
— Training on the job...............--- a 
Electrical Workers’ Union, Philadelphia, night c course 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Ministry of Labor inv est igations, 1925 and 1926_ 
--— Printing trades, conditions, methods, etc., 1925 and 1926_.............-.----- 
Asthma. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Automobile industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Repair shops. Carbon-monoxide hazard 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
Tuberculosis sanatorium, Duarte (Calif.), 

Benefits amd benefit funds: 
Diamond Workers’ Protective Union, unemployment benefits 
Industriel establishments, disability funds im... .. ... cc ccccccccccncccceccccccencecnce 
Pocketbook Workers’ Union, International, unemployment benefits ____ _- 
Siderographers, International Association of, unemployment benefits 
Trade-unions. 


America: 
joint interest in 
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National and international, death, disability, sick, and other benefits__....._____ 
Bibliographies: 

Convict labor, recent references on (Stone) 
Blast furnaces. (See Iron and steel industry.) 
Blind, employment of the. (See Handicapped, training and placement of.) 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union: 

Apprenticeship program 
Budgets, cost-of-living: 

Canada. Family budget, items included, quantity, and cost...._.._.....-------- ee 

Japan. Family budgets, salaried workers and manual workers, September, 1926 

Netherlands (Amsterdam). Family budgets, study of, 1923-24.................__._...- 

Russia (Moscow). Family budgets, skilled workers (a correction) .................__.. 

United States. Expenditures, distribution of. Use of datain wage adjustments (Stewart) - 
Building trades (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

Agreements. Union provisions for reporting-time and minimum pay, by trade and city 
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Cleveland Trade School, annual commencement (fourth)-.-...............-.-.-222..-.. 

Five-day week, all trades, Monmouth County (N. J.), May 5, 1928._..________.._..._- 

Unemployment statistics. By occupation, Massachusetts, a dates, 1927........ 

—— Organized workers, Massachusetts, 1927, 1928.............-....-.-.. eee 
Building, United States: 

Permits issued, 302 cities, by kind of building, 1927 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of: 

Home for aged, disabled, and tubercular members, Lakeland (Fla.) 
Castor-bean dust, asthma from, linseed and castor oil manufacture 
Child endowment. (See Family allowances.) 

Child labor and welfare, United States: F 
California. Accidents and restrictions upon employment of minors................__.. 
Employment certificates granted, Children’s Bureau report, 1926-27 
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Pennsylvania. Fourteen and fifteen year old children in industry, 1927 
o~—— DMinors, compensated accidents to, 1004... on nicnccncncncdsnces <osdsssescscs 
Protection of young workers, international, minimum program 
Wisconsin. 


Child labor law violations and compensation indemnity cases, 1923 to 1927. 
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Child labor and welfare, foreign countries: 
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Italy. Legal restrictions, age limit, etc 
Cigar Makers’ International Union: 
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Claims, adjustment of. (See Wage claims.) 
Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ International Union: 

Tuberculosis treatment benefit 
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Clothing industry, men’s (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
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Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated: 
Strike. New York City, January 26-31, 1928_............-.---...- 2.222 2 Mar. 118 
Tuberculosis sanatorium, Duarte (Calif.), joint interest in--..........----2-- lee Feb. 28 
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Railroad employees. Right to bargain upheld, court decision, Texas.............__.__- June 96-8 
Street railways. Philadelphia and Buffalo, Mitten Management--__...........--_-____. May 191-3 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Arbitration and trade board decisions. (See wnder Specific industries.) 
Department of Labor. (See article ‘Conciliation work of the Department of Labor,” 
each issue af Review.) 
Investigation of industrial disputes, compulsory. Colorado, provisions, effectiveness, 
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Railroad labor act of 1926, first emergency board, findings. .................---.-.-. 22. June 108 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 

Canada. Act of 1907 (industrial disputes investigation), results, 1907 to 1925___....___- Jan. 48-53 
Conductors, Order of Railway: 

Home for superannuated and disabled members, Savannah, Ga___..._.....-..-..-.-.-- Feb. 15, 19-21 
Conductors, Order of Sleeping Car: 

Agreement. Pullman Co., abrogating agreement of 1927 _......_...-..--.- 2-2. ..- May 193-4 
Confectionery industry (ezcept Wages and hours, which see): 

Candy factories. New York, sanitary and hygienic standards, report by Consumers’ 
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Family Endowment Society (British), public conference, 1927_...........-......--.---- Mar. 106 
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Indiana Farm Bureau, cooperative production ._..............-....-.--------.-------.. Mar. 94 
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Great Britain. Women’s Cooperative Guild, formation, purpose, and work of---.--.-.- Apr. 83-5 
—— Workers’ productive enterprises, statistics of operation, 1924, 1925_.__........._... Mar. 98-9 


Japan. Consumers’ societies, development. ...................-.--.....------. +e ee Mar. 100 
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Cooperation, foreign countries.—C ontinued. 
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Mexico. Students’ society, industrial, technical, and commercial training.____......-- Mar. 100 
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Sweden. Cooperative Union (‘‘K.F.’’), development of.........-....-......__- Useused Mar. 101-5 
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Meats, dressed, per capita consumption, by kind, 5-year periods_...._._____- iia Apr. 172 
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Cost of living, foreign countries: 
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Ecuador (Quito and Guayaquil). Food (17 articles), retail prices_.._.__- — Mar. 199 
Peru. Food (15 articles), retail prices, 1913 to 1926_........____. 15% rts earn Feb. 238 
Uruguay. Index numbers, by item, 1915 to 1926__........_.._______ ye ee May 129 
Cotton compresses (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
Processes and operation, description......_........-.- i la pe es a S.A June 109-10 
Cotton gins (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Ginhouse and gin stand, mode of operation_-_._. now ebicd > MUI nthe May 112 
Cotton harvesting. (See Agriculture.) 
Cotton manufacturing (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 
Artificial humidification, effect of, on sickness rates, cotton mills, Great Britain._._____ Mar, 47-8 
Strike. New Bedford (Mass.) mill operative, April 16, 1928................-.....__-.Le June 101-2 
Decisions of courts: 
Individual labor contract (Interborough Rapid Transit Co. ». Lavin), New York __-.... May 97-9 
Diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Displacement of labor by machinery, trade-union views.-................--_.--.------ eee May 36-9 
Economic currents in the United States, changes in, personnel of committee appointed to 
SEE DITO oc cecncciebebbsnoneseccancoenstlitiiibitadta ambi iile Sete. 26) ie test stl Apr. 58-9 
Eight-hour day, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Working of law, report of Royal Commission..........._.___._____._ ee Feb. 122-5 
Great Britain. Revision of Washington agreement of 1919, discussion___.._......_____. Apr. 126-7 
Mexico. Commercial workers, decree of 1927. ........-....-.--- 21k Jan, 129-30 
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Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of: 
Apprenticeship night course, Philadelphia. -.-...............-.......-0-----2 522 eee Apr. 91-2 
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Emigration: 
Mexico. Nonquota immigrants into United States~..............-2 2. Mar. 213-14 
—— Restriction upon, into United States, petition of organized labor................. Jan. 202 
Philippine Islands. Filipino workers going to and returning from Hawaii, 1922 to 1925_. May 197-8 
Employment certificates, child. (See Child labor and welfare, United States.) 
Employment management: 
ane, TASSETY WErmets CO NOW JODS.. noc idsandiecieninbin dbus dadidtiotodecctisccs pa Yue Apr. 56-8 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Building trades, unemployment statistics, organized workers. Massachusetts, 1927, 1928- June 147-8 
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Mar. 153-5; Apr. 146; May 164; June 143 

Iowa. November, 1927, to April, 1928.. Jan. 149; Feb. 156; Mar. 155-6; Apr. 146; May 164; June 143 
Manufacturing industmies. November, 1927, to April, 1928_-.........--....- 22 Jan. 131-42; 
Feb. 130-52; Mar. 137-50; Apr. 132-44; May 148-60; June 129-40 

Maryland. November, 1927, to April, 1928_.Jan. 150; Feb. 157; Mar. 156-7; Apr. 146; May 164; June 143 





Massachusetts. October, 1927, to April, 1928.............._. Jan. 151; Apr. 146; May 164; June 143 
New Jersey. October, 1927, to March, 1928.....-. Jan, 152-3; Feb. 158-9; Apr. 146; May 165; June 144 
New York. Conditions, and unemployment estimates, December, 1927............... May 162-3 
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Feb. 160-1; Mar. 157-9; Apr. 146-7, 148; May 165, 167; June 144-5 
Oklahoma. January to April, 1928. ~-~..........-..........-.... Apr. 147; May 165-7; June 144, 145-6 
Pennsylvania. November, 1927, to April, 1928... ...... 2. cncnn nce cccncccncececcecesue Jan. 155-6; 
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Railroads, Index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1928_............__...-. Apy. 145; May 161; June 141 


— October, 1926, to March, 1928 


Wisconsin. September, 1927, to February, 1928 


Employment statistics, foreign countries: 


Canada. Index numbers, trade-union employment and unemployment, by month, 
SERS ER See. ae ee eT ae eee eee SE Ga ee LHL 
India. Mining, coal, mica, salt, and manganese, 1926____..-......-.-__-.-.2.-________- 
Japan. Woman applicants registered at public employment offices, 1927 
ECTS, DETR, WN Bhan ec cca ccc cnnnco cuddle eee 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive: 
Award. Southwestern railroads.._._...__.___- ovenenbdina dats Mees Beate. 
Home for aged and disabled members, Chicago_..._._........-.........-.-...---___---- 
Tuberculosis colony (Lone Wolf), Victorville (Calif.), formation...................____. 


Expectation of life, historical retrospect on, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 


Family allowances: 
Australia (Western Australia). 
re, CN i icc ccisinerneitn Biikiaiarintsattedinteiinaie paella Ol elie TS os A 

France. Act of 1928, benefits for family expenses 

Great Britain. Meeting the cost of, discussion...................-........--.-2.2..-..- 
Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of Locomotive: 

Award. Western railroads, wage increase, 1927 

Home for aged and disabled members, Chicago 

PO I 
Fishing industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

Canada (Halifax). Lecture course for fishermen --...................-.....--.------... 

(Nova Scotia). 
Five-day week: 

Building trades, Monmouth County (N. J.), beginning May 5, 1928 
Foremanship: ; 

—ns 2 Se Waited. Bi, Sai a i ee A ee nn ee 

(See also Vocational education.) 

Foundries (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

Iron. High death rate from pneumonia, 1922 to 1924... ee 
Fuel distribution, Federal control of, recommendation of President (Coolidge) -- 
Funeral costs, present-day, reasons tor excessive 
Fur Workers’ Union, International: 

Tuberculosis sanatorium, Duarte (Calif.), joint interest in 


Child endowment, fundamental principles, Labor 


Garages, commercial (except Wages and hours, which see): 
COmeNtORs BORNE cae ccctnonitienciameten ie ae. — 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’: 
Tuberculosis sanatorium, Duarte (Calif.), joint interest in 
Cumnpenaaens Panrenne Bei a a ee eee eleaewancee 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of America: 
Pension fund, establishment and disbursements 
Group life insurance: 
Siubtrial estalbiiehenemtn, anew Wi ook id i aces tiene eo eS 
Trade-unions, national and international, kind, amount, and cost of policy 


Handicapped, training and placement of: 

Blind, National Institute for the, Canada, innovations in employment of 
Harmon Foundation, activities, awards, and honorariums 
Hatters of North America, United: 

Unemployment insurance plan 
Health and hygiene: 

American and Canadian industrial populations, health record, 1927__................--- 

Great Britain. Artificial humidification, effect on sickness rates, cotton m:]ls 

Frere. DE I OG isc cities wi ERT Ee aa Rocnecn ese cncc senses 

Preventive medicine, resolution, National Safety Council......................--...--. 
Health hazards: 

Spray coating, chief hazards, benzol, lead, and silica 

Spray paints, constituents of 
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Health insurance, United States: 

Trade-unions providing sickness and accident insurance 
Health insurance, foreign countries: 

Chile. Sickness and invalidity insurance, compulsory .........................-_-____. 


Europe and other countries. Sickness insurance, compulsory and voluntary, benefits, 
membership, ete 


France. Act of 1928, sickness insurance provisions becié cog bo eebsied bobbin dcailetie 

Germany. Accident insurance, statistics of operation 
Home work, industrial: 

Pennsylvania. Employment of children, statistics_...............-22222 2 eee 
Homes for aged and disabled, tubercular, trade-union 
Hours of labor. (See Wages and hours.) 

Housing, United States: 

Apartment house Nying, trend toward, 1007... 0-2. e eens eee 

Building permits issued, 302 cities, by kind of buildimg, 1927____._..........-.------o 

Buildings, residential and nonresidential, expenditures and index numbers, 257 cities, 

BEE OO) BOE ancincnsencttinninie dudidideCalids. 5 dbtdn Side dette ddim SS Si eo 
Housing, foreign countries: 


Chile. Workers’ housing development under Government aid__.................-._.. 
Germany. Statistics, 1924 to 1926.........................-- dds scvatudovuwe debeees de 
Italy. Build-your-own-home project chic in titsiatndianenenpeasionniibinnentainipinitiitrensinptcasitiiteinnsiandy epaaabaa es 
—— Subsidies to cities of Venice and Bolzano-__.- 


Seutn Alien. Gituntion, Bay, 1008.....2.... senha se Dd a ia ak. 
Humidification, artificial, cotton mills, effect on sickness rates, Great Britain 
Hygiene. (See Health and hygiene.) 


EOSIN AS S CRUNS GS WORST. «vinci cine cence ccvthicconenhdsttipthensiinsaniste sete 
Illiteracy, factory workers. (See Industrial relations.) 

Immigration: 

Belgium. Treaty with France, equal treatment of nationals, 1924_..........-.....---.. 

Treaty with Luxemburg, to withhold restrictive measures against migrant workers. 

France. Treaty with Belgium, equal treatment of nationals, 1924._.........2....._.__- 

Hawaii. Filipino emigrants going to and returning from, 1922 to 1926.............._.-_- 

Luxemburg. Treaty with Belgium, to withhold restrictive measures against migrant 
workers. 


Panama. Decree prohibiting certain aliens, 1927 atid Gini a ctpileinithettats > a teietiets ine scbhiateientits 
United States. Mexican laborers, nonquota entrants. ...................--.-.-.-.-.--. 
-~—— Mexican laborers, restrictive policy upon, petition of labor_.....................-. 
Migrants, Private Associations for Protection of, International Conference, 1927 

—- Statistics, October, 1927, to March, 1928 


[1928 


Page 
Jan. 11-15 


Feb. 99-101 


June 77-84 
May 81-3 
Jan. 96-7 


May 54-5 
Feb. 1-29 


June 59-68 
May 130-47 


June 55-8 


Mar. 89-90 
Mar. 90 
June 69-71 
Mar. 91 
Mar. 91 


May 52 
Apr. 60 
May 52 
May 197-8 


Apr. 60 
Mar. 214 
Mar. 213-14 
Jan. 202 
Feb. 248-9 
Jan. 199-202; 


Feb. 244-8; Mar. 209-13; Apr. 178-9; May 196-7; June 178-81 


Index numbers. (See under specific subjects.) 
Industrial conditions, report on, by commissions, etc.: 
Australian industrial mission to the United States, 1927 
Industria] diseases and poisons: 
Asthma caused by castor-bean dust, linseed and castor oil mill__.......-....- 2-2 eee. 
Benzo) poisoning, spray-coating hazards_....................-..--..--.-..- Verb iead hoa 
Carbon-monoxide hazard, garages and automobile repair shops 
Jaundice, infective, among coal miners, Scotland._..........-.--.-. 2-2 eee 
Lead poisoning. Basophilic red-cell counts, method of demonstrating. -—-............... 
eR - GORGE DOR ain fic tite tena dnntiodde bd scam pedad, Dieniaideblesio aati 
Phosphorus necrosis cases reported by Johns Hopkins Hospital SERIES Pe Se em eee 
Pneumonia. High death rate among iron-foundry workers, 1922 to 1924 
Respiratory affections as a cause of disabling sickness 
Silicosis, spray-coating hazard_. Od. x & bes Sakg abe adecineeatbietné iid alienate dine ple 
Tuberculosis. Decline in death rate, by State, urban and rural population, 1910 and 
1925_. adlittinddsbdmnabiéhunswanstnti tenon dkipectnoogtnyieoouadieadinibtiott tiie 
—— Portugal, aid for Gov ernment emplo yees 
—— Trade-union provisions for treatment of. .................-........----.---2e eee ee- 
Industrial disputes, investigations of. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Industrial education. (See Vocational education.) 
Industrial management: 
Scientific management, research and study of, through International Management 
DREION . nc ctacntdssseweceéerqncssécsésbeteseninatdrcineitetedbaaeth ebba cand 
Reestbans Ret CUR oo n.c ncn nncnccibudibbetnoansinonttinncvtbttis aa 
Unior-management cooperation, Baltimore and Ohio plan, experience 
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May 50-1 


Mar. 52-3 
Jan. 86-7 
Jan. 89-90 
Mar. 54-5 
June 49-50 
Jan. 87 
Mar. 51-2 
June 51-2 
June 50-1 
Jan. 87-8 


Mar. 48-51 
Mar. 216 
Feb. 7, 27-9 
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Industrial relations: 


Page 

Economics of business administration, work of New York Department of Labor. course 

Ci ehh a Bie hak. Sh iii a ta ea et cad ncn on nlansennscocnsanoce May 52 

Great Britain (England). Organized workers and organjzed employers, cooperation, 

is Soe ee eee ee Ra Th ay a Poems. ele Mar. 32-3 

Ihliteracy of factory workers, cost to industry. ................---2 2222 May 47 

Work of New York Department of Labor as bearing on, lectures_-__.......__.......-_- June 43-4 
Infections, cost of, in New York industries, compared with noninfected wounds_______.___. Apr. 70-1 
a OND OE ose ss cc ctescin ccc be einen een eee wce Feb. 233-6 
Insurance, accident. (See Health insurance.) 

Insurance, group life. (See Group life insurance.) 
Insurance, life. (See Life insurance.) 

Insurance, sickness. (See Health insurance.) 
International Labor Office: 

Senet es oS an ee ee ee caer Mar. 215 
International Labor Organization: 

Washington hours agreement of 1919, revision, discussion by governing body _._________.. Apr. 126-7 
International Management Institute, formation, purposes, etc__.._......-...-.-__-_____ May 48-9 
Iron and steel industry (ercept Wages and hours, which see): 

Blast furnaces. Productivity in the United States, 1850 to 1926 (Stewart)_._._._._______- June 29-32 












Rolling mills, Output, comparative, certain States, movement of production 





Jaundice. 





(See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 





Labor conditions: 


























Australia (Western Australia). Annual report, 1926-27. ........-2---2- lt Apr. 59 
Game.  Promemt tie CBee aie asda ksi eds eset ib db tdgin teste onetime seser Apr. 44-55 
Japan. Distribution of workers, by kind of employment and sex_-_._......---_______- Feb. 79 
Sweden. Agricultural undertakings, working conditions, 1926..__.........---.-.-.._-- Mar. 33-5 
Labor, displacement of, by machinery, trade-umnion views_-__.........-..-.--..----. eee May 36-9 
Labor organizations, United States: 
Trade-unionists’ wives, organizing as ladies’ auxiliary to international unions_______._- Apr. 90-1 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Chile. Trade-union leaders, protection against dismissal, law_...............-.-.._..-- Jan. 107 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Trade-union membership, 1901 to 1926_________- Jan. 109-10 
International. Protection of young workers, minimum program _-.-................--. Feb. 86-7 
Labor turnover: 
Apbesteen Guctecies;: 1008; 2007, and 1008 ei oss occ ce. Jan. 43; Apr. 61-2 
Laws and legislation, United States: 
Alaska. Priority of lien in workmen's compensation_______...-......-..-----2-- eee Feb. 97-9 
ay Se aE ra ss Ea Tk ee ee a ace akce Mar. 82-8 
Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Compensation for occupational diseases__..............-....-.---.---------- June 75-6 
—— Treaty with France, equal treatment of nationals__......................-.....---. May 52 
—— Treaty with Luxemburg, restrictive measures against migrant workers.________ _-_- Apr. 60 
Brzail. Pension fund for port workers-.-----..-..-- Wi Mipbadetn coda se tbencdoienabie “ti Jan. 95 
ipgpet RRO A SR a cellic nck s cb Re ae ee ee ee Feb. 87 
Chile. Sickness and invalidity insurance, compulsory_................................ Feb. 99-101 
— Trade-union leaders, protection against dismissal ___........................---- e Jan. 107 
China. Inspection and regulation of factories. .......................-.-.-------------- May 99-100 
Denmark. Reorganization of invalidity insurance system _-_-__.......-......._.-------- June 84-5 
France. Employment of women before and after childbirth____...............----_-- Apr. 65 
—— Treaty with Belgium, equal treatment of nationals__......................-------- May 52 
Germany. Employment of women before and after childbirth_--_- eel aad Apr. 65 
Goaet Bettais.-- sy ASE GRNONNN so oc ewe ecesiceesee eee cece Feb. 101-2 
Luxemburg. Treaty with Belgium, restrictive measures against migrant workers__-__-_- Apr. 60 
Mexico. Conciliation and arbitration board, decree establishing_................-__--- Jan. 120 
-— Eight-hour day for commercial workers_-..-..............----------.--.-------.-- Jan. 129-30 
—— (Aguascalientes). Labor law, April 1, 1928...................--.-2.2--...------.-- June 98 
Spain. Digna ace, WON... as Aa ee ee aero cdetdececse Jan. 130 
ay. Ts as ee ee Ss eS eee teded Mar. 136 
Uruguay. Working conditions in refrigerating plants_......................-..---.--.. Mar. 88 
Lecture course. (See Workers’ education.) 
Life insurance: 
Trade-unions providing, amount and premium _-_-._..-.............-..--.-------------- Jan. 11-14 
Ci Seen, copes Tele A i ik eins sin cecimnbdenmiecnnnmscaknn a qeilspiicicn inn Mar. 46 
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Linseed-oil mills (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Asthma caused by castor-bean dust, linseed and castor oil manufacture 
Lumber industry (except Wages and hours, which see): 

Lumbering. 


[1928 


Page 
Mar. 52-3 


May 94-5 


Sawmills. Economic and social condftions of workers, eastern Texas, survey, 1927_.... June 44-5 
Lunch rooms, industrial establishments. (See Welfare work.) 
Machinery: 
a ee, ee ES el Mar. 37-9; May 42 
Displacement of labor by, trade-union views -_~-...----. 2c eee ee cnet May 36-9 
Bituminous coal mines, mechanical loading | - ~~. ~ ....0.0coccnsecccecccccucee-ccdiccece June 33-5 
Machinists, International Association of: 
Ladies’ Auxiliary, educational activities of... ...........-suwacssucs<ddnwallecadc--adeasds Apr. 90-1 


Mailers’ Union No. 3, St. Louis, arbitration award___...-_..._____. 
Maternity benefits. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 
Meat consumption, per capita, by kind, United States, 1900 to 1927 
Medical and hospital service: 

Government employees, Bureau of Labor Statistics, medical expense, by salary group_. 

Industrial establishments, provisions for sick or injured employees.-...............___. 

Latvia. Medical societies established by municipalities or trade guilds 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet: 

Apprenticeship program. 
Mexico. Federal Conciliation and Arbitration Board Ome 5s oso cstentsteadds. isis: 
Migration of industry, shift of center of manufacturing, United States 
Minimum wage, United States: 

Massachusetts. Electrical industry, 
Minimum wage, foreign countries: 

Canada (British Columbia). Catering trade 
Mining (ercept Wages and hours, which see) 

Bituminous coal. 

Clay. 

Coal. 

—— Fats sities, 1928, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin No. oR oadenesseuttis sccue ee eke 

- Fuel distribution, Federal control, recommendation of President (Coolidge) 

_- _ Ohio, accidents in 1926__ 

a. ay a Oi oe crtnits hs tiie ection on jitdde da Seedus inks 

peemueisen, per mea per Gay, Wy Wie, FOG... 5. os one 
Mining (ercept Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 

Belgium. Coal, miners’ pensions, reciprocal rights, agreement with France 

Canada (Nova Scotia). Coal, workers and imine operators, cooperation between 

France. Coal, miners’ pensions, reciprocal rights, agreement with Belgium 

Coal, output per worker, 1913 to 1927_._____-_- 

Great Britain. 

(Scotland). 

India. 


wage board set up 


; United States: 
Mechanical loading, statistics of, 1926 
Ohio, accidents in 1926-- 


Coal Miners’ Welfare Fund, operations 
Coa, Sw DG a iiss as Bers Divehi deed Lactesde sista kaka 3: 
Coal, mica, salt, and manganese, employment statistics, 1926 
Japan. Coal, production and per capita output, 1914 to 1926 
Peru. Hygienic conditions in Cerro de Pasco Mines.- - 
Mobility of labor: 
Great Britain. Cotton textile industry, movement from depressed to prosperous areas. 
Molders’ Union of North America, International: 
NIN OUI ig ooo states cnctiiniands chalddin table SbebeebR eee’. 
Mortality experience. (See Vital Statistics.) 


ee eee eee eee ee ew eee eee ee seseseee 


National Safety Council: 
Preventive medicine, resolution on 


Occupational diseases, compensation for. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Occupational fertility and infant mortality in England and Wales, 1911 and 1921 
Occupational studies, clearing house for, meed of.............-....-..------.22- ete eee 
Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions, United States: 
Public service retirement systems. Federal employees, act of May 22, 1920, operation. 
—— Federal employees, statistics of operation of the law 
—— Municipal employees, nine cities 
Trade-union pensions and homes, aged and tubercular 
Wisconsin. Local attitude toward old-age pensions 
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May 194-5 
Apr. 172 


May 1-4 
Apr. 15-16 
June 86-7 


June 26-7 
Jan. 120 
Feb. 77-9 


Apr. 66 
May 121 


June 33-5 
Apr. 71 
June 37-42 
Apr. 67-9 
Jan. 44 
Apr. 71 
Apr. 71 
Mar. 36 


Mar. 78-9 
Feb. 79-80 
Mar. 78-9 
June 36 
Jan. 58-60 
Mar. 54-5 
Mar. 162-3 
May 44-5 
Jan. 90-1 


May 47-8 


Mar. 18 


Mar. 43-4 


May 75 
Feb. 103 


Feb. 37-47 
Feb. 44-7 
Apr. 38-43 
Feb. 1-29 
May 78 
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Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions, foreign countries: Page 
Austria. Public service retirement system Feb. 47-50 
Belgium. Miners’ pensions, reciprocal rights, agreement with France : Mar. 78-9 
—— Public service retirement system ; Feb. 51-5; Mar. 26 
Brazil. Decree requiring pension fund for port workers_.................---...---_-- . Jan. 95 
Chile. Sickness and invalidity insurance, compulsory Feb. 99-101 
Czechoslovakia. Public service retirement system Feb. 55-61 
Denmark. Invalidity insurance system, reorganization June 84-5 
—— Provisions of law May 28-30 
France. Invalidity and old-age insurance, death benefits. -..............__.____-.- : May 84-5 
—— Maternity benefits, provisions May 83-4 
—— Miners’ pensions, reciprocal rights, agreement with Belgium____...._..........--- Mar. 78-9 
—— Public service retirement system Jan. 37-42 
Germany. Public service retirement system Feb. 61-6 
—— Salaried employees’ insurance funds, statistics of operation Jan. 100 
—— Workers’ funds, statistics of operation Jan. 98-9 
Great Britain. Public service retirement system Jan. 33-7 
Italy. Act of February 21, 1895, and amendments..-_--........---2---2- 2-2 ee May 25-6 
Netherlands. Act of February 15, 1922, and amendments___..........-..._----- 2222. May 26-8 
Norway. Act of July 26, 1021, and amendments...._............00022 22222 May 30-2 
Sweden. Act of October 11, 1907, and amendments May 32-5 
Switzerland. Public service retirement system ----.-......-.......-.-.-.-------.-..-.--- Feb. 66-73 

“‘Old-age’”’ at 50 (Davis) June 1-6 

Old-age dependency, extent of; and criticism.............--..-.-...-.-.-.-.-.------ May 76-8; June 93-5 

Output. (See Production and productivity.) 

Overtime, payment for: 

Germany. Provisions in collective agreements or arbitration awards Feb. 125-8 


Pawnbroking, Government institution in Persia 
Payment of wages: 
Methods in use, a study June 124 
Pensions. (See Old age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 
Personnel, changes in: 
California. Industrial Accident Commission. John A. McGilvray succeeded by Will 
J. French 
Personnel work, administration of. (See Welfare work.) 
Photo-Engravers Union, International: 
Tuberculosis treatment benefit 2 Ree es ae Feb. 27 
Plumbers, National Association of Master: 
DTIUIEIOIED TORII hrincrctcrarerccntntiesimwcncss acne cdsbaUsea f ...----.--. June 23-4, 26-7 
Poisons (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative: 
Tuberculosis treatment benefits Feb. 27 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North Aierica, International: 
Home for aged, disabled, and tubercular members Feb. 11-15 
Production and productivity, United States: 
Blast furnaces. Productivity, 1850 to 1926 (Stewart) June 29-32 
Cotton harvesting, displacement of hand labor by machinery May 42 
Grain-harvesting, use of combine harvester-thresher, popularity and cheapness. ----_---- May 41 
Lowering costs by raising wages May 43-4 
Machinery, displacement of labor by, trade-union views May 36-9 
Market demand, limiting production to May 40-1 
Mining, coal. By State, output per man per day, 1926 Mar. 36 
Safety and production, survey and report, American Engineering Council May 70-3 
Shift of center of manufacturing Feb. 77-9 
Shifting factory workers to new jobs Apr. 56-8 
Tool-making plant, displacement of labor by material-handling equipment May 43 
Production and productivity, foreign countries: 
Australia. Productive efficiency indexes, by industry groups, 1908 to 1924._-.......- sid Feb. 74-6 
Belgium. Coal mines and coke ovens, output per worker, 1913, 1924 to 1927 Apr. 63 
France. Output per worker, coal mines, 1913 to 1927 June 36 
Great Britain. Toffee factory, machine speeds and output Jan. 57-8 
—— (England). Method of payment for increased production 
Japan. Mining, coal, production and per capita output, 1914 to 1926 
Russia (Soviet Republics). By commodity, per man-hour, 1925 to 1927 


Apr. 181 
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[1928 
Public service: Page 
I a ee ee oS a Feb. 51-5; Mar. 26 
European countries. Retirement systems. Summary................................- May 21-4 
France. Retirement systems. Digest of law. .............................-.....-. Jan. 37-42 
Great Britain. Retirement systems. General provisions, conditions, ete__._.......... Jan. 33-7 
Municipal employees, retirement systems, nine cities hdiigpa mh cific ibaia- cade cba dm again cit Apr. 38-43 
Portugal. Government employees in need of tuberculosis treatment, OS Bs... «<scive Mar. 216 
St. Paul (Minn.). Salary adjustments based on cost of living............_..._________. Mar. 133-4 
United States. Government employees, accident statistics, by department, 1921 to 1926. Feb. 89-91 
Government employees (Bureau of Labor Statistics), medical service, cost, by 
ge EE a eee Ce ee ee tee May 1-4 
Quarries (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Accidents. Ohio, 1926__- ol ‘ Ce en ne eee oe ae Apr. 71 
Strike. Maine (Rockland district), granite-c -quarry y wasleora, “April 2 en eee June 103 
Railroad Employees Home for Aged and Disabled. -................-.....--...--_-__- Ts Feb. 15 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of: 
Home for aged and disabled members, Chicago.....................-....-_-___-_-_- eee Feb. 15-18 
Tuberculosis treatment benefits................._.- ite dis nc ie inlintk: Satie Bit Feb. 27 
Railroads, United States: 
Accident statistics, 1923 to 1926................- soup gila idle ite eects nw et Meln cenai Feb. 88-9 
Arbitration. Engineers and specified roads, four demands and award_................. Apr. 175-6 
—— Grand Central Terminal and telegraphers._...................-.....-.-.--.-- 225. May 195 
- Western railroads, locomotive firemen, wage increase __......................-.-- Feb. 239-40 
Arbitration act of 1926. First emergency board findings, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
TOE i di ninnddciciathamennicitis. icine sities bun babemes itis ol cite eet ates eit iid oo June 108 
Arbitration award. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., shop-craft employees__________- June 176-8 
——— Ferryboatmen and roads centering in San Francisco...................-_------.--. Jan. 192-3 
—— Great Northern Railway, railway clerks...............-.-.-----..2.- 2 June 175 
—— Pere Marquette Railway Co., effective date for mew wage scale___...............-. Mar. 201-3 


Contracting system for maintenance-of-way work, Interstate Commerce Commission 
decision 


Collective bargaining upheld, Texas & New Orleans Railroad 

oe an OO Tc cunsininies reign tg a amandselibliamnan eimai doannial 

Station Service Board of Adjustment, decision, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, pay for lay-off period 

Train Service Board of Adjustment, 

seniority, switching. ........-- ‘ 

- Eastern region, manning construc | RR era meee en oy ee ee ee 

—— Southeastern region, engineers, wage rates, through-freight and work-train________- 

—— Western region, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, guaranty rule, and senior- 

ity 


Court decision. 


decision. 


Eastern | region, cancellation of trip, 


— WwW estern region, deadheading s seniority, pay for two classes of service, physical re- 
Ne NIE ON CETTE OEE SL Pe eee eT ey PES OT Te NT Pee EY Te 
—— Western region, railway clerks, wage dispute 
—— Western region, signalmen, wage dispute 
» VPees CONS, GR. . nai ccdtitinsd nid dndsedtasss es eanoeialls cashised ss 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Brother- 
hood of: 
Award. Great Northern Railway. ..............-..- 
— Wabash Railway Co., wage dispute --_-_---_-_- F 
Court decision. Right to collective bargaining upheld, Texas__.............-.....-.-.. 
anaes GEORG IO aiid ai nk. nnd aicbicdnn sects bihh hE secs La 
Reclamation, land: 
Engineering progress, agricultural 
Recreation: - 
Industrial establishments, health and recreation activities in 
Laer eaeenens. Rk. db ds casts isdn tdi ncncsieieiainibeavicisaxcine 
Attitude of internationals toward recreational activities_....................-.-..-- 
—— Community features of labor temples, and headquarters buildings._.............-.- 
—— General social events and indoor recreation ._............--- ke otausel nines awake 
ante Fee CRs cho ntcdchiceudshihchwcuastiJtee dasbeade te tisel de cakduth 
—— Sports and athletics... ................--. lai aibaiiis saikt Pabbaidbsdiai tuted <aticnednbttie 
—— Summer outings, camps, vacation homes--...................-.--.---.---.---.-.--. 
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Mar. 27-8 
June 96-8 
Feb. 15-21 


Mar. 206-7 
176-7 


193-4 
240-1 


Apr. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 207-8 


194-5 
195-6 


Jan. 
Jan. 


init latin te UdindS sdiiece aaa bite. Jan. 196-8; Feb. 243 


Feb. 241-3 


June 175-6 
Jan. 196 
June 96-8 
Feb. 27-8 


Mar. 39 


Apr. 14-21 
May 5-6 
May 7 
May 16-20 
May 8-9 
May 9 
May 9-12 
May 12-16 
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Retail prices, United States: 
Coal. By city, specified dates, 1913, 1926, 1927, and 1928 


[1828 


Page 
Jan. 180-2; 


Feb. 188-92; Mar. 184-7; Apr. 164-6; May 185-8; June 166-8 


Electricity. By city, specified dates, 1913, 1925 to 1927 

Food. Index numbers, comparison, United States and foreign countries, by month, 1923 
to 1927 

—— (See also article entitled “‘ Retail prices of food in the United States,’’ each issue of the 
Review.) 

ee er en ee. SD SOT. . Wo .. wav ccagehaenttneeeetandummeeokecanedia 

Index numbers, by country (19), and by month, 1923 to 1927_- 

Retail prices, foreign countries: 

Australia. Foods and groceries, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 Jan. 

Belgium. Foods, etc., index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927__...........-.-.-.-. Jan. 

Canada. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927__......_.........-.-.._._. Jan. 

Czechoslovakia. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1927____.-....._____- _. Jan. 

Denmark. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927_._.._..._............... Jan. 

Ecuador (Quito and Guayaquil). Food (17 articles) -...-....-..--------.------.. Beet 


Finland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927___......._............... Jan. 


. Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 


France. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927_._.......-..----.------.- 
Germany. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1 

India (Bombay). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927____._.___- 
Italy. Foods and charcoal, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 

Japan (Tokyo). Food (32 articles), clothing (7 articles), sundry articles (7), Decem- 


Netherlands. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 

New Zealand. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927___........--_.-._.-- Ja 
Norway. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 

Peru. Food (15 articles), 1913 to 1926 

South Africa. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 

Sweden. Foods, fuel and light, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 

Switzerland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 

United Kingdom. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927__.........___--- Ji 


Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, United States: 
Colorado. Mining, coal, conditions found by industrial commission 
Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection, foreign countries: 
South Africa. Factory conditions, report, chief inspector of factories, 1926..........___- 
Science and the worker (Davis) 
Seamen (ezcept Wages and hours, which see), United States: 
Accidents, settlements, status as to injuries, and recoveries_............_-- pA AT ae 
Seamen (ezcept Wages and hours, which see), foreign countries: 
Italy. Labor court award, wage reduction 
Shifting factory workers to new jobs 
Sick leave: 
Department of Commerce employees, by bureau and sex, 1926 
Industrial establishments. (See Welfare work.) 
Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of Railway: 
Award. Louisville & Nashville Railroad, wage dispute 
Social insurance: 
France. Act of March 14, 1928, administration of funds, and voluntary insurance 
Act of March 14, 1928, principal provisions 
Germany. Central insurance office statistics of operation ............-..-- aieihnhcinieaeath 
Spray coating. (See Health hazards.) 
Standard of living: 
Chicago (Ill.), unskilled labor 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America: 
Home (Costello) for azed, disabled, and tubercular members, Denver (Colo.) -_.-...._. 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of: 
Agreement: Mitten Management, Philadelphia and Buffalo 
Award. Chicago surface lines, wage increase, 1928 
Court decision. New York, Interborough Rapid Transit Co 
Street railways (except Wages and hours, which see): 
Award. Chicago surface lines, wage increase 
Strikes and lockouts, United States: 
Barbers. New York City, strike, April 3, 1928 
Building trades. Massachusetts, strike of December 28, 1927_.._............--.-------- 
Cleaners and dyers. New York City, Strike, February 20, 1928 
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Feb, 195-8 


Jan. 186-8; Apr. 169-71 


Feb. 193-4 


Sewecccucccccee SON, IGF Os Ae. P-71 


188; Apr. 171 
187; Apr. 170 
187; Apr. 170 
187; Apr. 170 
187; Apr. 170 

Mar. 199 
187; Apr. 170 
187; Apr. 170 
187; Apr. 170 
188; Apr. 171 
188; Apr. 171 


May 190 


. 188; Apr. 171 
. 188; Apr. 171 
. 188; Apr. 171 


Feb. 238 


. 188; Apr. 171 
. 188; Apr. 171 
. 188; Apr. 171 
. 188; Apr. 171 


June 37-42 


Feb. 80-1 
Feb. 29-36 


June 6-15 


Apr. 56-8 


Feb. 96 


Jan. 196-8 
May 86-8 
May 79-90 
Jan. 95-100 
Feb. 236-7 
Feb. 8-11 
May 191-3 
Mar. 203-4 
May 97-9 


Mar. 203-4 


June 102-3 
Feb. 106-7 
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Strikes and lockouts, United States—Continued. 

Clothing industry. New York City, strike, January 26-31, 1928____.......-.-..---.... 
—— New York City, strike, washable sailor-suit workers, February 15-24, 1928_______ 
Cotton mills. Massachusetts, strike, mill operatives, New Bedford, April 16, 1928___- 
House wreckers. New York City, strike, Apri] 2-21, 1928....-...-.......-2--2.2--2 
Mining, anthracite. Pennsylvania, strike, Hudson Coal Co., April 9-10, 1928_._______ 
Mining, bituminous coal. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, strike, April 1 
—— Strike of April 1, 1927, continuance 
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Page 
Mar. 118 
Apr. 98 
June 101-2 
June 103 
June 103 


Jan. 113-15 
Feb. 107-9; 


Mar. 118-19; Apr. 98; May 107; June 103-4 


Mining, coal. Colorado, strike, October 18, 1927--- 
—— Kentucky, strike, November 1_._.-._---- 

-—— Pennsylvania, strike, December 9-19, 1927.........-.-.-...--------- ee 
—— Pennsylvania, strike, Susquehanna Collieries Co., February 23-24, 1928_..._.___.. 
—— Pittston (Pa.), Butler collier’, strike, March 17-26, 1928_.___.....---.-- 22 ele 
Paper-box makers. New York City, strike, February, 1928 
Quarry workers, granite. Maine, Rockland section, strike, April 2, Selec dloa 
Shoe workers. Haverhill (Mass.), strike, January 19-29, 1928 
Statistics. November, 1927, to April, 1928 


Feb. 104-6; Mar. 115-19; Apr. § 
ques TED RUNGE, SOME OO SENN... citeicons ctinamondceserenseeeqsisnemas raisins ese hae 
Structural-iron workers. New York City, lockout, March 26-28, 1928_............._._. 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration.) 

Strikes and lockouts, foreign countries. 
Canada. Statistics, 1913 to 1927 
China. Strikes, 1925 and 1926 


Germany. Lockout of cigarmakers, termination........................-.-......-..... 
India. Bengal-Nagpur Railway strike of February to March 10, 1927, settlement and 
TT taco seh sees gue alan ungeen chaiagtial taieaniiiaanaiieil edianibnet ty in aianig mio lier alan naatiaaithidsls bean teaches 
—— Industrial disputes, by industry a Ae a ee eR eee 
Suggestions from employees. (See Industrial management.) 





Taylor Society, New York City: 
High wages and prosperity, paper read, extracts... _....---_- 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroads. 
Award. Grand Central Terminal, March 9, 1928 
Telegraphers’ Union of America, Commercial: 
Unemployment benefits, Western Brokers’ Division_....................-- 
a IS i, WU I on ca eka cccccccceden- su cscdbcueuuuintactewnabe 
Tuberculosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Typographical Union, International. 
Home (Union Printers’) for aged, disabled, and tubercular members, Colorado Secon. 
ey CEO, Tree CN a, cbcadinecsics cddngtdb mth itereent tbs weteeneineta 
IO REAR, CU Rvinc acciniertinidundcncsiin sacs. sc wctes 





Unemployment: 
American trade-unions and the problem of. ...........2..20-<ce0e0e- een -----2--e-e 
Baltimore (Md.), survey, February, 1928, State report 


Canada. Statistics, by month, 1925 to 1927.................-.--...-. a dehinihidiaiieinie eenibsiey 
Sa: Sa a ONS iiniics nctbacsedndcecsclatenmschatbninbanskorcsas 
Rs». TRI en wiv thelal sie abana > 
OR EE ET a AE GT ARNE TLL Te 
Ppepone... Comdireame, Gland OF RO06, THUR, ONG VOT7 nnn acc cnc ctw ncapnneatatuncescsecuu 


ee Be CI tlic dente sihlisate attiethctis in, dbcoeecth peaiietaadiinduntien taiuiin ines wicca 
—— Systems of extended insurance or extraordinary relief 
Germany. Measures to combat 
Great Britain. 


—— (England). Industrial transference board appointed, for unemployed 
Hungary. Measures to combat 
Illiteracy as a cause of 


Massachusetts, Building trades, organized workers, statistics, 1927, 1928............... 
Netherlands (Amsterdam). Official inquiry, result, findings, and recommendations, 
1927 


New York City. Discussion of conditions, Welfare Council conference................. 
et RL EN RM I A AE a aN cevadsiet dtmaniatiianpae ne 
Trade-union measures for prevention 
Trade-union measures for relief 
United States. 
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Jan. 115-16; Feb. 109-10; Mar. 119 


Jan. 113 
Feb. 106 
Apr. 98 
May 106 


Apr. 97; May 106-7 


June 103 


Mar. 117-18 
Jan. 111-13; 
5-7; M: iy 104-6; June 99-101 


May 110 
May 106 


Apr. 102 


Feb. 117-18 
Feb. 118-19 


Apr. 102-3 
Feb. 119 





May 43-4 


May 195 


Mar. 17 
Apr. 20 


Feb. 21-6 
Apr. 72-5 
Feb. 2 





Mar. 8-23 
Apr. 31-7 
Apr. 150 
Jan. 158 
Apr. 45-7 
Apr. 11-14 
Mar. 24-5 
Apr. 1-14 
Mar. 75-8 
Apr. 6-9 
Apr. 1-5 
Mar, 215-16 
Apr. 9-11 
June 42-3 
June 147-8 


June 88-92 
Apr, 148-9 

June 1-6 
Mar. 10-16 
Mar. 16-19 
Apr. 22-31 
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Unemployment insurance, United States: 










Page 
Ck oi oo 9 cuepulmnh eam ae dbaomikiariue covaaennt Mar. 19-23 
Unemployment insurance, foreign countries: 
Australia (Queensland). Operations under act of 1922, 1926-27_-........-.---.2-22-- 2. Jan. 100-2 
es es ae ee te ey Ne cc etn ceerembweccdocntnecetn Mar. 76 
Peeees. ° AGe OE SORE 1, SENT, BOOTIE 8 sos ncn dowacdccwenandesdeuenssscceccess Mar, 77 
France. Act of March 14, 1928. Benefits guaranteed during unemployment..__.._____ May 86 
i Lg ESE A Sat ae ae S mech She mae Mar, 75-6 
Great Britain. Act of 1921 and amendatory provisions......................--.----..-- Mar. 76 
ts DOGS Tots See Ge SN. cc ecenuduenasssabooaubibcccenbonucns Feb. 101-2 
—— Act of 1928, contributions and benefits under__.....-......-------- le od May 90-1 
—— Brochure on system, by International Association for Social Progress-_._.- she: ob oS May 92-3 
Corea, Fe ee a edanenonsbninebcbedsanetoi occ ee Apr. 82 
ee oki watt o iced nc ke tendocccononacenciecs Mar. 77 
Russia. Labor code of November 9, 1922, and changes_.....-..........22222.--- 2 eee Mar. 77 
United States Government, work of departments, commissions, etc.: 
Commerce Department. Annual report of Secretary, 1927, economic progress of United 
PN. SI I Fitna cciiits hlintttptineitiniitiaachiieiditaetitaniri-d iin ah marks ntadbadnantin adeb wkchdeae. kate Jan. 48 
Labor Department. Annual report of Secretary, 1926-27..............--..2.2-2-----.-. Jan. 44-7 
—— Women’s Bureau, annual report, 1926-27, studies in preparation__...-...-....._.... Feb. 82-3 
Public Health Service. Annual report of Surgeon General, industrial hygiene work---- Feb. 94-6 





Vacations with pay: 
Industrial éstablishments, extension of practice..........--.- 2-2. eee eee eee Apr. 16-17 

Vital statistics: 

Deaths from pneumonia, by occupation, policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance 






















DO, FORE BO siete i tH AO AIR Re June 52 
Great Britain (England and Wales). Infant mortality and occupational fertility, 1911 
NG FE cies ncabinbddinddnconewentntiassddireunddboils maki ie May 75 
Mortality experience of International Typographical Union, 1927__..................... Apr. 72-5 
Mortality statistics, United States and Canada, policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
NS Oia nid ded cbdiignbibhecnsnnccedcccncncccccsanectnnatekésedbbahbeiaelsicitive Apr. 75-7 
Vocational education, United States: 
Aims and methods, American Vocational Association convention, 1927, discussion... --.- Apr. 88-90 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, annual report (eleventh), 1927_............._. Mar. 109-11 
Occupational studies, clearing house for, need Of..............-...-.-.---.-------2-- eee Feb. 103 
Progress in industrial education, 1924 to 1926, survey of Bureau of Education...._._-.. Jan. 103-4 
Vocational education, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Superior Council of Technical Education, decree reorganizing.............-- Mar. 113-14 








Wage adjustments based on cost of living: 


Cost-of-living figures, use of, by governmental boards, arbitration boards, etc. (Stewart). Mar. 1-8 
Wage claims: 
















Philippine Islands. Adjustments by Bureau of Labor, 1922 to 1926................_... May 49 
Wanen, peneral inden, mar a: BOOS te Wasson as ech ish kkk hiddidis cdentneeicinoce stds Feb. 120-1 
Wages, lowering manufacturing costs by raising....................--..-.--..-...-.-------- May 43-4 
Wages, rea) and nominal: 

Real. France, index numbers, purchasing power, October, 1926 and 1927._....._.....- June 126 

—— Index numbers, by city, international comparison, January, 1928.-................ June 123 

Uruguay. Index numbers, private industry and State undertakings (railways and tram- 

See, OTE Be Fe arin Hee asdigns shi eds hittin Tice diinncmnedsieretakiindas May 129 
Wages and hours, United States: 

Agriculture. Farm wage rates, index numbers, 1866 to 1926............-...-........... Feb. 121 

Citrus-fruit packing. Florida, by occupation (wages only) ...........-.--..-.---------- May 118 

Clothing workers. By occupation, Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, Jan- 

Saari 5. RD Si iain partied Kc dindbins ce hobintiass betes this hieh b tii Mar. 131 

-——— By occupation, Naval Supply Depot, Brooklyn, January 1, 1928 (wages only)__.... Mar. 131 

Cotton compresses. By occupation, State, race, males, 1927..............-.......-..... June 111-22 

Cotton gins. By occupation, State, and race, 1927.........................-.-.-------e May 111-17 

Dairy industry. California, milkers, per month, 1906 to 1927...........-...-...-....... Feb. 121-2 

Factories. New York, weekly earnings, by month, 1914 to 1927 (earnings only). _..--.. Apr. 118 

Farming. Average rates and index numbers, 1910 to 1928 (wages only) -.......-.......-- May 119 

one Warm labor, tip Ghee TORR DOG ii isk koi ic stinn obiiad kk cnn tibledidatticascovncoesens May 120 

Foundries. By occupation and by State, 1927, summary of Bulletin No. 471.....-.. Mar. 125, 127, 129 

Laundry workers. New York, hours and earnings, 1926.................-...-.....-..-. Jan. 61-2 

Machine shops. By occupation and by State, 1927, summary of Bulletin No. 471.... Mar. 126, 128-30 

Manufacturing. Maryland, woman workers, 1927 (hours only)...........-.....--.------ June 46 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 


Mechanical. Maryland, woman workers, 1927 (hours only) 
Mercantile. Maryland, woman workers, 1927 (hours only)__...__._-_.....__..._______. 
Mining, coal. Ohio, classified weekly wage, 1926 (wages only) 
Mining, fire-clay. Ohio, classified weekly wage, 1926__.................._..._...___._.. 
Mining, gypsum. Ohio, classified weekly wage, 1926................................_. 
Navy yards. Civil employees, laborer, helper, and mechanical service, by occupation, 

Rg Me eR ich SS ee SN SEI Pn a 
Office workers. New York State, by industry, 1923 to 1927 (earnings only) 
Quarries. Limestone. Ohio, classified weekly wage, 1926...............__-_._.._____._- 
—— Sandstone. Ohio, classified weekly wage, 1926................-..-______.___._____. 
Seamen. By country (10), and occupation (23), cargo vessels, 1926, 1927 (wages only) __- 
—— By destination and occupation, steam vessels (9), sailing vessels (5), American 

Te Ela a ip he a aN a OR SEE Ae SIRS SE 
Slaughtering and meat packing. By department and occupation, 1925 and 1927, sum- 

i Re Oe Ces |: eee ee 
Unskilled labor. Entrance rates, by industry (13), January 1, 1928 


W ages and hours, foreign countries: 


Argentina (Buenos Aires). By industry (17), wage earners and salaried employees, 

EE RE I ig at Oe eS a LP TE Oe 
Brazil. By occupation and locality, 1926 (wages only) _...............---_--------------- 
Canada. Building trades, by city and occupation, 1926, 1927__.............___---.-____- 
—— By industry, index numbers, 1901 to 1927 (wages only) _.........------.----.--__..- 
—— Farm help, male and female, by Province, 1926, 1927_.............-..-.--..-.-.-- $. 
—— Metal trades, by city and occupation, 1926, 1927__..................------2----2 
-—— Printing trades, by city and occupation, 1926, 1927_...............-..------...--L. 
—— Railroads, train service, and engine service, by occupation, 1926, 1927 
—— Street railways, by city and occupation, 1926, 1927...........................-__-_. 
—— (Alberta). Mining, coal, by occupation, 1926, 1927................-..---...---.-.. 
—— (Nova Scotia). Mining, coal, by occupation, 1926, 1927_..................----..--. 
—— (Vancouver Island). Mining, coal, by occupation, 1926, 1927 
I ur 
France (Paris). Male employees, by occupation (21), October, 1926 and 1927 (wages 

BG 5 anc ecvnvbiitiibsdsens ohiadbebshh<endedumihbabaadesscdbisedens attend. dita 
France (urban except Paris). Females, by occupation (7), October, 1926 end 1927 

ND GE cnc cdtcindcsncnensteipncnnpuices disacdsnaeais mails bie eer Bis, 
-—— Males, by occupation (38), October, 1926 and 1927 (wages only)__.._..-.....-.-----. 
Germany. By industry, skilled and unskilled workers, 1927 (wages only) 
-—— Metal workers, skilled and unskilled... -.........---.-22-222.-22- 5-2-2 eee eee 
Great Britain (Northumberland and Durham). Mining, coal, wage adjustments 

according to proceeds_._.- sete nig pelphinimih aii natant winmnldbafuldaalphabies oad ede aa 
Haiti. By occupation, average monthly range (wages only) __............-.----------.. 
Hungary (Budapest). Building industry, by occupation, 1914 and December, 1926 

PND CU. a cninitainndendsccbsncknctdbctlos Siknscnddlcdlds dbdeaelatth «sh via. 
-—— Chemical workers, male and female, 1914 and December, 1926 (wages only) 
—— Clothing industry, by occupation, 1914 and December, 1926 (wages only) 
—— Food industry, by occupation, 1914 and December, 1926 (wages only) _...........-- 
—— Iron and metal, by occupation, 1914 and December, 1926 (wages only) __.....----.. 
Stone and cement, by occupation, 1914 and December, 1926 (wages only) 
—— Textile industry, by occupation, 1914 and December, 1926 (wages only) 
—— Woodwork, by occupation, 1914 and December, 1926 (wages only) 
Italy (Florence district). Building trades, by occupation (9) 
—— Conductors and motormen, street car 
—— Fancy leather workers 
—— Silversmiths 





—— Ceramic industry, by occupation, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages only). 
—— Chemical industry, by occupation, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages 
—— Day laborers and stevedores, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages only)... 
—— Fisherman, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages only).......-..-.-.-.---..- 
—— Food industry, by occupation, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages only)_.. 
—— House servants, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages only)_..............-- 
—— Metal industry, by occupation, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages only) _. 
—— Printing industry, by occupation, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages only) - 
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Page 
June 46 
June 46 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


119 
119 
119 


Mar. 132-3 
Jan. 128-9 


Apr. 
Apr. 


119 
119 


May 121-2 


May 122 


Apr. 104-15 
Apr. 115-18 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Apr. 120, 
Mar. 


129 
125 
121 
135 


May 123 


Apr. 120, 
Apr. 121, 
Apr. 
Apr. 120, 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
50-5 


Apr. 


121 
122 
122 
122 
123 
123 
123 


June 125 


June 125 
June 125 


Apr. 


124 


June 126-8 


Apr. 125-6 
May 125 


May 126 
May 126 
May 126 
May 126 
May 126 
May 126 
May 126 
May 126 
May 127 
May 127 
May 127 
May 127 
May 127 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


128 
127 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—Continued. 


Japan. Textile industry, by occupation, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 (wages 
—— Wearing-apparel industry, by occupation, wages and index numbers, 1926, 1927 

ick | cree alien bddded deinen oases ard dale mNiaeaa aaa deth tan _ 
— Woodworking industry, by occupation, wages, and index numbers, 1926, 1927 

RE in ain sc snittithcan-~ > ecg nnd decatbh ah Gide olden atin cent te tiene ad iedine = 
— (Tokyo). Building trades, minimum (wages only) -_-...-.....---------.-------.---- 
Poland. Metal industry, by city, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, 1926, 1927 

I inn ids oicenss yp Sone hse eben hc des while « caceiabinn dibeiahi Watebieeiensnaiee 
—— (Lodz). Cotton textile industry, by occupation, 1926, 1927 (wages only) 
Spain. By industry, skilled workers, 1914, 1920, and 1925__._....-.-.--------------- 2. 
Sweden. -Varke Saber. . TORR Ga Te Fao nisin cnn ceccesbatisbieseoncsnctnse 
Switzerland. By industry group, 1913 and 1926 (wages only) 
Venezuela. Carpenters, 1919, 1927 (wages only) ......................-..-.--------- 8. 
Leporers, Daseicyard, 20ie, 2067 Cepmeee GD)... < ooo once cnc ckc ci cedcdececuccccccce 
—— Masons and bricklayers, 1919, 1927 (wages only) 
Painters, plumbers, 1919, 1927 (wages only) 








Wall Paper Crafts of North America, United: 


Unemployment insurance plan 


Welfare work, United States: 


Industrial establishments. Education of workers.--............-.-.-----.-.------------ 
onsitelie iene er ad 6 Soe Rea inhasewenccnchonensintabdavkee 
—— Group life insurance and disability funds 
—— Health and recreation activities 
—— Hospital and medical service 


| RR See FT Roe sili tniy sahecrinee o ai esheets suai aiaig aaa ei ainnia ue aeitom 
<amcon, UGE SPOIL, GUIENEIEPO CRUE Gl. os og ca oo ee cece cc tdewn cm dcnakscunwncencdn 
cent eg ETSI 0G: iS enn BEA NRL Ra CORE LR, Oe eA a RED ee A)  RRE a a 
Pn Ta OC aS a lass liininine dathiniwenie'anainabe ems headin waiiaiienck 





Welfare work, foreign countries: 


Great Britain. Mining, coal. Miners’ Welfare Fund, operation to December 31, 1926- 
—-- Mining, coal. Miners’ Welfare Fund, scholarships.-................-.-...-------- 


W holesale prices, United States: 


Average prices and index numbers, specified commodities, October to December, 1927_- 
Index numbers. Agricultural and nonagricultural commodities, by month, 1927 
—— By groups and subgroups of commodities, by month, 1927_-..........-..--.---.-.- 
—— By groups and subgroups of commodities, October, 1927, to April, 1928 
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Page 
Apr. 127 
Apr. 128 


Apr. 128 
Feb. 128 


Apr. 129 
Apr. 129 
Apr. 130 
Mar. 34-5 
Feb. 128-9 
Apr. 131 
Apr. 131 
Apr. 131 
Apr. 131 


Mar. 23 


Apr. 19 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 18-19 
Apr. 14-21 
Apr. 15-16 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 16-17 


Jan. 58-60 
May 102-3 


Feb. 202-17 

Mar. 193 
Mar. 190-2 
Jan. 183-4; 


Feb. 199-200; Mar. 187-9; Apr. 167-8; May 198; June 169-70 


—— Comparison, by country (22) and by month, 1923 to recent month in current 


—— Farm products and nonagricultural commodities, by month, 1923 to 1928 
—— Raw materials, producers’ and consumers’ goods, by month, 1927__......_._______- 
—— Raw materials, semimanufactured, and finished products, by month, 1923 to 1928_-_ 
Sales by commodity, Federal Reserve Board index 


Wholesale prices, foreign countries: 


Australia. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to February, 1928__............-._.__- Mar 
Belgium. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928__--.....-..------------ Mar 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to January, 1928_..........-.......... Mar 
Canada. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928.................-..-__- Mar 
China. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928_...............-.-..-.--.- Mar 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928__._.._.....____- Mar 
Denmark. Index numbers, by month, 1925 to March, 1928___.._.....-_...--___._- Mar 
Finland. Index numbers, by month, 1926 to March, 1928__..........-...-.-.----- Mar 
France. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928_.._..............._..__-- Mar 
Germany. Index numbers, by month, 1926 to March, 1928._................_--.- Mar 
India. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to February, 1928_...............-..._._- Mar 
Italy. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to February, 1928...............-.....--- Mar 
Japan. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928___.......-....---.-.-.--.- Mar 
Netherlands. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928_..............._.-- Mar 
New Zealand. Index numbers, by month, 1925 to March, 1928_-_.............--- Mar 
Norway. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928____.................---- Mar 
South Africa. Index numbers, quarterly, 1923 to January, 1928_.............____.- Mar 
Spain. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to February, 1928_..............-.....-.- Mar 
Sweden. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928__..................-..-- Mar 
Switzerland. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to January, 1928__.-............--- Mar 


United Kingdom. Index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1928 
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Sash ig ik scab cap an Sc a pall an te ice i pe i ee Mar. 196; June 171-2 


Mar. 189-90 
Mar. 193 
Mar. 193-5 
Mar. 198 


. 197; June 172 
. 196; June 171 
. 196; June 171 
. 196; June 171 
. 197; June 172 
. 196; June 171 
. 196; June 171 
. 196; June 171 
. 196; June 171 
. 196; June 171 
. 197; June 172 
. 196; June 171 
. 197; June 172 
. 197; June 172 
. 197; June 172 
. 197; June 172 
. 197; June 172 
. 197; June 172 
. 197; June 172 
. 197; June 172 
. 197; June 172 
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Page 
Window cleaners, accident hazards and compensation rates May ote 
Woman labor, United States: 
Cincinnati. Girlsin factory, store, and office, study of, 19 
Maryland, working hours of women, 1927......_................_....._.. Vhctaedatinits June 46 
New York. Laundries, hours and earnings, 1926 Jan. 61-2 
—— (Binghamton). Married women, distribution, by industry and marital status Jan. 62-3 
State laws concerning working women, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 63 Mar. 40 
Workers’ education, summer courses of Bryn Mawr College (Pa.) and Barnard College 
(N. Y. 
Woman labor, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Employments prohibited, women and children, decree of June 9, 1925__- Mar. 41 
China. Present conditions (Tso) Apr. 47-50 
France. Employment, before and after childbirth, act of 1928 Apr. 65 
Germany. Employment, before and after childbirth, act of 1927 Apr. 65 
Great Britain. Women and young persons, two-shift system for, continuance.. Apr. 124-5; May 124-5 
Italy. Customary conditions, and restrictions, legal and traditional May 127-8 
Japan. Reform of methods of employing industrial and professional women June 46-7 
Women’s Cooperative Guild, Great Britain, formation, purpose, and work Apr. 83-5 
Workers’ education, United States: 


May 101-2 


Barnard College (N. Y.), summer courses for women in industry_..........._-- May 101-2 
Brookwood Labor College, Katonah (N. Y.), seventh scholastic vear, 1927-28 Mar. 111-12 
Bryn Mawr College (Pa.), summer courses for women in industry May 101-2 
Cleveland Trade School, building-trades division, annual commencement May 102 
Electric Workers’ Union, Philadelphia, apprenticeship course : Apr. 91-2 
Industrial establishments, activities in Apr. 19 
Feb. 103 
Apr. 90-1 
Week-end conferences for discussion of industrial questions, trade-union members May 10] 
Workers’ education, foreign countries: 
Canada (Halifax). Fishermen, lecture course Apr. 92-3 
Great Britain. Scholarships of Miners’ Welfare Fund-_-..............-..._____...____-- May 102-3 
Working conditions. (See Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspection.) 
Workmen’s Circle. Tuberculosis sanatorium, Duarte (Calif.), joint interest in Feb, 28 
Workmen’s compensation and insurance, United States: 
Alaska. Priority of lien in 1927 law ; Feb. 97-9 
Mar. 56-73 
District of Columbia. Act (No. 419, 70th Cong.), May 17, 1928, text June 72-3 
Legal-aid organization and compensation officials, cooperation Apr. 78-9 
Legislation of 1927. By State and Territory Jan. 17-32 
— Federal laws --...- Jan. 32-3 
New York. Compensation cost of infections, by Apr. 70-1 
—— Compensation experience, 1924 and 1925 Jan. 73 
Philippine Islands. Act of 1927, analysi Apr. 79-80 
Seamen. Settlement for accidents : June 6-15 
State reports. Jan, 92 
—— Indiana, compensation adjustments Apr. 69-70 
— Nevada, biennial, i Jan, 92-3 
June 73-4 
Mar. 73-4 
Jan. 93-4 
—— Texas, biennial, 1923-1926 Jan. 94 
—— Vermont, biennial, 1924-1926 : Jan. 94-5 
— Wisconsin (Bulletin No. 5), Mar. 74 
—— Wisconsin, 1927 June 74-5 
Workmen’s-compensation problem and the newer accident-prevention problem (Stewart) Jan. 67-73 
Workmen's compensation and insurance, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Reciprocal agreement with Denmark Mar. 78 
Belgium. Compensation for occupational diseases June 75-6 
Canada (Nova Scotia). Accidents compensated, by industry class, 1927 May 96 
Denmark. Reciprocal agreement with Argentina Mar. 78 
Great Britain. Compensated cases and payments, 1919 to 1926 Apr. 81-2 
Paraguay. Law (No. 926) of September 7, 1927, general and special provisions Mar. 79-81 
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